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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Sy.tvanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, @c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





DEVIZES. 

Srr,—I do not think Canon Jackson 
is quite right in translating this name 
as “boundaries,” as mentioned in your 
account of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society in. the September Number. The 
only other mention of the name known 
to me is in Mountain’s History of Selby, 
where it is stated, that after the defeat 
of Lord Fairfax and his son Sir Thomas 
at Adderton Moor, on the 29th June, 
1643, by the Earl of Newcastle, Lord 
Fairfax was compelled to fly to Wressell 
Castle, and thence to Hull, whilst Sir 
Thomas, being separated from him, was 
forced to go to Carlton Ferry, Thorne, 
“the Devizes” of Hatfield, &. Now 
Hatfield Chace consisted of about 180,000 
acres of wood and water, wild and waste, 
in the counties of York, Lincoln, and 
Notts., through which a few horse-roads 
and devious ways, known only to the 
keepers and fen-men, passed. I have 
looked through the copies of old maps 
of this district attached to Stonehouse’s 
“ History of the Isle of Axholme,” and 
other authorities, but cannot find the 
name “The Devizes” on them; but 
from inference I consider the word repre- 
sents a place from which a number of 
ways or roads divided or deviated. For 
instance, in the above case I have no 
doubt Sir Thomas Fairfax took the horse- 
road called “Crule Causey,” hotly pur- 
sued as he was by the gallant Portington, 
who also subsequently had the honour 
of a personal encounter with Cromwell 
at the battle of Winceby.—I am, &c., 

W. H. Lamain. 

Fulham. 


THE FAMILY OF BOND. 

Srr,—In your present Number, p. 431, 
the writer of the article on the “ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of Barbadoes” sug- 
gests that “ Francis Bond, Esq., born at 
Bodmyn in Cornwall, 1636, ob. Aug. 3, 
1699,” might be a relative of Denis 
Bond, Esq., “the staunch Parliament- 
arian and M.P. for Weymouth,” &c. ; 
but Denis Bond belonged to the Dorset- 
shire family of that name, and there is 
no mention of a Francis Bond at a 
suitable date in the pedigree printed 
in the current number of the new edition 
of Hutchins’s History. The arms of 
the Dorsetshire Bonds are, Quarterly, 
1 and 4, A fess or; 2 and 3,,Argent, on 
a chevron sable three bezants.—I am, &c., 

J. W. Hopson. 
Blandford, Dorset, Oct. 2, 1863. 


PHENIX FAMILY. 

WantEep—any information concern- 
ing the family and descendants of James 
P. Phenix, who was librarian of the 
Liverpool Library Lyceum from 1817 
to 1844, and died at Everton, near 
Liverpool, in 1846, in his 62nd year. 
A highly eulogistic notice of him ap- 
peared in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for July, 1846. J.C. L, 


ERRATUM. 

P. 313, 1. 7 from end. The name 
should be “Grey :” the error, however, 
is not ours. 

Many Obituary notices, letters, and 
other matters that are in type are of 
necessity deferred till next month. 
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MURRAY’S CATHEDRALS. 


Ir is notorious that the generality of English travellers on 
the Continent make themselves the laughing-stock of the edu- 
cated classes in all countries by the absurd airs of superiority 
which they give themselves, and at the same time commonly 
- displaying gross ignorance of the subjects which they pre- 
tend to understand so much better than the natives. In 
no subject does this ignorance display itself more constantly 
than in architecture, and especially in all that relates to the 
history of raz CatHeprats, which the English everywhere visit 
in shoals. The present series of “ Handbooks of the English 
Cathedrals ” is therefore a very useful and valuable complement 
to Mr. Murray’s other most valuable Handbooks. Let us hope 
that English travellers will in future endeavour to know some- 
thing about the architecture of the cathedrals of their own 
country before they prate about those of other countries. 

In the last generation it was customary for the local guides 
to be taught to say that all the finest cathedrals in France 
were “built by the English,” because that was found to be the 
readiest way to extract shillings or francs from the pockets of 
English travellers. Of late years there has been a reaction 
from this extreme to the opposite one, and it has become the 
fashion for English travellers to extol the French cathedrals as 
pieces of perfection, “real high art,” “infinitely superior to 
anything in England.” This is an equally ridiculous error the 
other way. That the French cathedrals are “higher” than 
the English in one sense, that they are more lofty, is evident 
to the commonest observer, but this does not necessarily make 
them rank higher in the history of art. Their great height 
and the more general use of stone vaults gives a very fine and 





* “Handbook to the Cathedrals of England.” With Illustrations. (Crown 8vo. 
London: Murray. Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker.) 
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grand effect to their interiors, but this is purchased at the cost 
of the entire sacrifice of all external effect or proportion; and 
in consequence of the overweening ambition of the French 
architects to be superior to all the rest of the world, they 
always miscalculated their means, and attempted more than 
they were able to carry out, so that scarcely one of the French 
cathedrals has ever been completed according to the original 
design. In England we can point to Westminster, Salisbury, 
Lincoln, Ely, and others as buildings completed according to 
the idea of the original architect, though sometimes not till 
long afterwards. 

At Wells, especially, we have not only the cathedral itself, 
but all the adjuncts to it completed according to one grand 
design gradually carried out. The cathedral is of moderate 
dimensions, but its west front may challenge comparison in 
richness of sculpture with any building in Europe of the same 
period, and the cathedral is neither left incomplete nor isolated. 
It has its Lady-chapel, its chapter-house, its cloister, (though 
it was not monastic,) and every officer of the cathedral has 
his appointed dwelling, all clustered round the cathedral, which 
thus forms the centre of a group of buildings, nearly all re- 
taining to a considerable extent their medieval features; many 
are spoiled by modern alterations, but in all cases the shell of 
the building remains perfect, and the original picture might 
be restored on paper from the existing remains. There is the 
bishop’s palace of the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
work of Bishop Jocelyne, and of the same hands as the original 
part of the cathedral; this is surrounded by its moat, with the 
wall and gatehouse added in the fourteenth century by Bishop 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, who also built a college or close for the 
forty vicars choral, which remain perfect, with some alterations 
of the fifteenth century, and some vile modernizations. The 
Canons’ Close has also the gatehouses of the fifteenth century ; 
and within the enclosure are the deanery, a very fine house also 
of the fifteenth, but much spoiled ; the archdeaconry with a mag- 
nificent hall, with parts of the original work of the fourteenth 
century, and a fine timber roof to the hall, of the fifteenth, 
though with a modern front; several houses for the canons, 
each with its hall roof, though generally divided by modern 
partitions; a house for the Master of the fabric, and a small 
house for the organist, also with its hall, though in a bad state. 
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This little house is placed close to the south-west tower of the 
cathedral, apparently built by the same architect as that tower, 
and placed there purposely to set off by the contrast the mag- 
nificence of the great mass of the cathedral, serving as a foil, 
and a measure for the eye. 

We doubt very much whether France, can produce such 
a group of buildings, or such an ecclesiastical city as this ; yet 
not one English traveller in a thousand who prates and talks 
big about the French cathedrals has ever seen the city of Wells. 
There is no longer any excuse for this ignorance; Mr. Murray 
shews us what there is to see in England, and the railroads 
have removed all the difficulty there formerly was in seeing 
England. 

It is too much the fashion at present to run down everything 
English, merely because the leaders themselves are ignorant of 
what there is to see in England, and of the history of Eng- 
lish art. People run away with the notion that art is con- 
fined to Italy merely because the Italians are by nature ad- 
mirable copyists, but they are a people entirely devoid of in- 
vention, and they never had any architecture of their own. 
From the earliest period they stuck Grecian marble porticoes in 
front of their own brick buildings and called that the Roman 
style, and they adhered to this so called Roman style for cen- 
turies after all the other nations of modern Europe had in- 
vented styles of their own, which we call by the convenient 
general name of Gothic Architecture. This race of invention 
began and progressed in each of the northern nations simul- 
taneously with the formation of the nation itself and its lan- 
guage, so that the architecture of each nation is a part of its 
history, and of itself. It is difficult to say what nation had 
the priority in this race; it requires a more accurate knowledge 
of the comparative progress of each at the same period than we 
at present possess to enable us to decide that question. This 
investigation is in fact a tracing out of the progress of Civil- 
ization in each country, and it is much to be regretted that 
M. Guizot was not acquainted with the history of architec- 
ture, as he would have derived great assistance from it. 

The French of course imagine, and affirm boldly, that they 
were always more advanced in civilization at all periods than 
any other nation, but the fact is very questionable, and English- 
men need not be afraid to investigate the grounds on which 
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the assumption rests. In architecture the French assume that 
the Abbé Suger was the inventor of the Gothic style, and appeal 
to the church of St. Denis as proof; and Englishmen in their 
ignorance go and look at the existing church of St. Denis as the 
first Gothic church that was ever built, and do not see that the 
whole of the choir and the greater part of the nave were rebuilt 
from fifty to a hundred years after the time of Suger, and that 
all that really remains of his time is of almost purely Roman- 
esque character. It is possible that the first germ of Gothic is 
to be found in the early work there about 1140. It is an inter- 
esting question to investigate,—the utmost it amounts to is that 
it is the earliest example of the transition of styles. The original 
windows have pointed arches, in other respects all the mould- 
ings and details are pure Romanesque, of the same character as 
the Norman buildings of the same period in England. A few 
years later we come to the buildings of William of Sens in both 
countries. That his work at Sens was erected before his work 
at Canterbury is clear, the style is identical, and so far France 
has the priority of date. But whether William of Sens was 
selected by the monks of Canterbury to rebuild their cathedral 
after the great fire in 1174, because he was in advance of other 
architects of his day, or for the opposite reason, because he was 
the most conservative, and undertook to preserve more of the 
“glorious choir of Conrad,” of which the monks were so fond 
and so proud, is a very doubtful question. The contemporary 
narrative of Gervase, who was probably present at the delibera- 
tions, seems more favourable to the latter supposition than the 
former one. It is certain that as soon as the work fell into 
the hands of William the Englishman in 1179 a very decided 
change of style is perceptible, and the work of the later archi- 
tect is almost pure Gothic. In those parts where he could 
have more of his own way, and was not obliged to conform to 
the work of his predecessors, the work is more decidedly Gothic, 
as in the crypt under the corona, and in the transepts, which 
being out of the line of the choir, so much uniformity was not 
necessary. 

From the close connection which always existed between 
the two cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester it is extremely 
probable that this same William the Englishman built the 
eastern part of Rochester very soon after his work was 
finished at Canterbury. He was a monk at Canterbury, as 
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Gervase mentions, and William the Sacrist of Rochester a few 
years afterwards may very probably have been the same per- 
son. The eastern part of Rochester is very remarkable, there 
is Early English Gothic of three distinct periods in the pres- 
bytery, choir, and transepts of this cathedral, as Professor 
Willis has recently shewn to the members of the Archzological 
Institute in his own admirable manner. In the earliest part 
the general character is pure Gothic, but there are still some 
remains of Norman details, such as the billet ornament, and 
very massive shafts, although these are of Purbeck marble. 
In the later portions these vestiges of the Norman style en- 
tirely disappear, and we have in the large transepts most 
beautiful and pure Early English Gothic of rather a peculiar 
type, shewing an architect of original genius. But it is certain 
that no one architect ever invented the Gothic style as a whole, 
or even any one of its subdivisions, every such change of style 
was developed gradually, and took a whole generation to com- 
plete it. 

Simultaneously with the earliest part of the Early English 
work at Rochester we have the choir and transept of the small 
parish church of Clee in Lincolnshire, consecrated in 1192 by 
Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, as recorded in a cotemporary inscrip- 
tion (inserted in one of the Norman pillars of the nave, which 
was not rebuilt). The choir and transept, which are the parts 
built at the time of this consecration, are almost pure Early 
English in style. Immediately after this we have the choir 
of the cathedral of Lincoln, respecting which there has been 
some interesting discussion in our pages. The best informed 
French architects and antiquaries allow that this is purely 
English Gothic, that there is nothing French about it, but 
they refuse to believe the recorded date (1192—1200), because 
they have nothing in France equally advanced in style until 
twenty or thirty years afterwards; and it is incredible to them 
that English art ever can have been in advance of French art, 
yet the historical evidence is as strong as any documentary 
evidence can well be, and the style, as we have shewn, is per- 
fectly consistent with that of other English buildings of the 
same period. Such questions as these are of the highest in- 
terest and importance in the history of art and of civilization. 
No people have so much opportunity of studying them and 
throwing light upon them as English travellers, who go every- 
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where and have leisure to study everything that they are dis- 
posed to study. 

We cannot help expecting that the publication of this excel- 
lent Handbook of the English Cathedrals will help considerably 
to turn the attention of the educated classes in England to this 
very important and interesting subject—the history of architec- 
ture in their own country, compared with that of other countries. 
It has been too readily assumed and taken for granted that the 
French were always in advance of us in civilization, and espe- 
cially in architecture, the great test of civilization. The first 
impression of the interior of a French cathedral with its lofty 
stone vault a hundred feet from the ground is very striking 
and impressive, but this impression wears off when we discover 
that these vaults are constructed in the simplest and cheapest 
manner, without half the skill or science that is required for 
the construction of an English vault, and that for the sake of 
this vault everything else has been sacrificed. When we see 
that the French mouldings have not half the richness of the 
English, that French window-tracery has not a tenth part of 
the variety of invention of the English, that they have none of 
our fine open timber roofs, we begin to find out that French 
Gothic is very monotonous when compared with our own; that 
the greater length of the English cathedrals lends them a great 
additional charm, and makes them seem to grow upon us as 
we stand and admire them; the first effect of an English cathe- 
dral may be less striking, but its ultimate effect is more last- 
ing, more impressive, more religious. The eye is amazed and 
delighted with the long succession of pillars, and arches, and 
windows, the variety of light and shade, and the effect. produced 
on the mind is one that is never lost and never forgotten. 

We have hardly said enough of the merits and ability of 
Mr. Murray’s “ Handbook of the English Cathedrals.” His 
editor, Mr. King, is a diligent, careful author; the reader may 
feel quite sure that he has here all the real history, all that 
is positively known respecting the fabric of each cathedral. 
Mr. King has also the great negative merit of avoiding long 
and tedious disquisitions upon subjects long since exhausted, 
such as the Saxon theory which bewildered our fathers, and 
out of the mazes of which some writers of the present day 
would not have let us escape so easily. Mr. King is wise 
enough to see that this question was settled by Rickman forty 

I 
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or fifty yeats ago, and that it is folly to resuscitate it. There 
is not a vestige of Saxon work remaining in any one of our 
cathedrals, and Mr. King has the good sense to see this, and 
take it for granted. 

Whether his work might not have been made more lively 
and more interesting is another question. Short comparisons 
between one cathedral and another, or between those of Eng- 
land and of other countries at the same periods, would have 
added considerably to the value of the work without much in- 
creasing the bulk, and the réchauffé of the lives of the bishops 
without reference to the fabric might have been omitted or cut 
down still farther. In an architectural history we have nothing 
to do with any bishop unless some building was going on in 
his time, or his antecedents make it probable that he was a 
builder, and had influence on the architecture of his cathedral. 
Perhaps, however, these sketches may add to the popularity of 
a Handbook which is intended to take the place of the ordinary 
Guide-books, and not to give merely the architectural history, 
although that naturally forms the most important part. We 
also have an extreme dislike to the affectation of Mr. King’s 
style, such as his adopting the modern conceit of leafage in 
place of the long-established and well-understood technical 
term of foliation, which being derived from the Latin is the 
same in other languages, always an advantage for technical 
terms, and we gain nothing by the change. 

The engravings in this work are in Mr. Jewitt’s best style, 
and therefore present the most truthful and accurate repre- 
sentations of the various parts of our cathedrals that we possess, 
very superior in this respect to any previous work. Several 
of the views are admirable works of art, but as engravings 
they sadly cry out for more. margin, the actual quantity of 
surface engraved is often as large as in Britton’s quarto plates. 
In this respect Mr. Murray has been too liberal; he has 
made Mr. Jewitt cram in as much as the paper would hold 
without any margin at all, and this does not do justice to the 
fineness of the engravings, which are as highly finished as 
Le Keux’s steel plates; they are quite marvellous as specimens 
of engraving on wood. We rather doubt whether this has not 
been carried too far; woodcuts instead of being the cheapest 
kind of engravings are rapidly becoming the most expensive ; 
the time of a skilful artist must be paid for whether he works 
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upon steel, or upon stone, or upon wood, and our idea is that 
a woodcut should rather reproduce a careful and accurate 
sketch than a highly-finished drawing, or a photograph, with 
which after all it can never compete. The magnifying glass 
can be applied to the photograph to any extent, which can 
never be the case with any kind of engraving. Mr. Jewitt’s 
woodcuts seem intended to rival photographs, and this appears 
to us a mistake, There are many subjects which cannot be 
taken by photography; and for these, woodcuts representing 
good sketches are invaluable, but the greatest skill of hand 
may be misapplied, and in proportion as the woodcut rivals the 
copper-plate it loses its own proper character. 

Purchasers have, however, all the advantage in the more con- 
venient size and in the difference of the price charged for this 
work, as compared with the only other series worthy to be 
compared with it, that edited by John Britton for Messrs. 
Longman and Co. about forty years ago, The price then 
charged for a single cathedral was nearly as much as that now 
charged for the whole series. We trust that Mr. Murray’s 
liberality will be duly appreciated by the public, and that he 
will eventually reap the benefit of it. 

This is, we believe, the sixth time that the English Cathe- 
drals have been published as a distinct series, viz. :— 

1. By Browne Willis, in four quarto volumes, published in 
1727—1733, a work of learning and research, but with few en- 
gravings, and an entire absence of any knowledge of archi- 
tectural history. 

2. By Carter, in atlas folio, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, between 1795 and 1813, on a magnificent 
scale for architects, but most inconvenient for the use of 
amateurs; and the scheme was too grand to be ever completed, 
only four of the cathedrals and two abbey churches were pub- 
lished. Some valuable drawings prepared for others remain 
in the Society’s library, and have not been engraved. 

3. By Storer, in four octavo volumes, in 1813—1819; the 
plates are small but fairly executed, the letter-press is distin- 
guished by gross ignorance and bigotry. 

4. By John Britton, in five quarto volumes, 1814—1820, with 
fine engravings both of general views and of details, and with 
the best information that could then be obtained from the 
cathedral authorities; but the prefaces are full of bitter com- 
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plaints and lamentations on the want of public support, and 
this series, like Carter’s, was also left very incomplete. 

5. By Winkles, with engravings fairly executed from draw- 
ings in which the picturesque was the principal object studied, 
and very meagre descriptions by T. Moule. 

6. The work before us is the sixth attempt; let us hope that 
it will meet with better success than the best of its predecessors, 
and if its success is proportioned to its merits it certainly will. 
It would be a lamentable result of so much enterprise and 
assiduity if this series also should be obliged to come to a pre- 
mature conclusion and be left incomplete. 

In a purely architectural point of view we are by no means 
sure that the primary idea of a series of cathedrals is not a 
mistake: the accidental circumstance that a particular church 
has the bishop’s seat in it does not necessarily make it the 
best church in the diocese in an architectural sense. Several 
of our abbey churches are finer examples of architecture than 
the inferior cathedrals. The Society of Antiquaries seem to 
have been aware of this when they admitted St. Alban’s Abbey 
Church and St.Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, into their 
series. It is much to be regretted that the funds of the Society 
were not adequate to their ideas fifty years ago, when they 
were certainly in advance of their age. Carter was the best 
architectural antiquary of his day, and the Society had the 
good sense to see this, and to support him cordially. His 
series of Papers in this Magazine at that time was far in ad- 
vance of the age in which he lived. We earnestly hope that 
Mr. Murray and’ Mr. King are not also too much in advance 
of the present day to make their work remunerative. It is 
eminently worthy of public support. 

















ACOUSTIC POTTERY. 


An interesting archzological question has lately been raised 
by M. Didron in his Annales Archéologiques. It relates to the 
acoustic means employed in the middle ages to repeat words 
or sounds in our religious edifices. This question has been 
introduced to France by a Swedish architect, M. Mandelgren, 
and by two Russian architects, Messrs. Stassoff and Gonestaeff, 
who are now in Paris, engaged in the study of our ecclesiastical 
architecture. These skilful architects, who are also distin- 
guished savants, have consulted the professors and arche- 
ologists of the capital, with the view of learning whether there 
are found in French churches, as is frequently the case in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, cornets and pots of baked 
earth, placed either in the interior walls or in the vaults. 
Christianity was introduced into Scandinavia principally by 
French missionaries, and it would appear probable that the 
mother country had preserved traces of a custom of which 
the daughters (in an ecclesiastical sense) furnish so many ex- 
amples. On the other hand, the first French churches having 
had a Byzantine model, it appeared difficult to believe that 
a known detail of that epoch was not brought to the West 
with the architecture itself. 

M. Didron, who was among the first applied to in the mat- 
ter, replied in the Annals, which he has directed so well for 
twenty-two years. He cited two facts to shew the existence 
among us of acoustic pottery*; the first is an observation 
made in our own time, and the second is furnished by a MS. 
of the fifteenth century. He stated that in 1842, a corre- 
spondent of the Committee of Arts and Monuments announced 
to the section of Archeology the recent discovery of cornets 
of baked earth in the church of St. Blaise of Arles. These 
cornets, which corresponded to pots of twenty-two centimetres 
in diameter, were placed in the thickness of the walls, but as to 
their date we can say nothing more than that the church is 
believed to have been built in the year 1280. To this obser- 





* Didron, Aunales Archéologiques, t. xxi. pp. 294—297, année 1862. 
» Bulletin Archéologique publié par le Comité historique des Arts et Monuments, 
t. ii. p. 440, 
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vation, which is due to modern research, M. Didron added 
a valuable passage, extracted from a manuscript of the fif- 
teenth century, namely, the Chronicle of the Celestines of Metz, 
published by M. E. de Bouteiller, in his Notice of a convent 
of that Order established in the capital of the ancient Austrasia. 
The chronicler Messin thus writes, under the date 1432 :— 

“In the month of August in this year, on the vigil of the Assumption, 
after Brother Odo Leroy had returned from the before-mentioned general 
chapter, it was ordered that pots should be made for the choir of the church 
of Ceans, he stating that he had seen such in another church, and thinking 
that they made the chanting resound more strongly. They were all put up 
in one day, as many workmen having been employed as were necessary °.” 

To these facts, which shew the custom of acoustic pottery 
existing at two extreme points of France, I am able to add 
a few more which I have collected in Normandy during the 
thirty years that I have devoted to the study of the churches 
of that province. Normandy has much to interest us in his- 
toric matters, as she was the cradle of Christianity for Norway, 
and the originator of a new style of architecture for England. 

During these thirty years I have, five or six times, had occa- 
sion to notice the particularity in question in churches of Upper 
Normandy, but I must remark that this kind of observation is 
very difficult to make, and can indeed scarcely be expected with- 
out the demolition of a church, a circumstance that does not 
happen every day; beside which, the workmen who demolish 
our ancient edifices are rarely very observant. 

Nevertheless, in 1862, the workmen engaged in pulling down 
the old church of St. Laurent en Caux (canton of Doudeville) 
were surprised to meet with a large earthen vase, of which the 
form was as remarkable as the position. This vase, placed in 
one of the angles of the choir, was entirely enveloped in mortar, 
and its form was that of a cone closed at each end. It had no 
other opening but a beak, which appeared in the form of 
a cornet at the surface of the wall. The exterior of the vase 
was furrowed with horizontal grooves. The form of the vase, 
and the earth of which it was composed, led me to ascribe it to 
the thirteenth century. I had remarked the same peculiarities 
of fabrication on vases of that epoch found at Leure, in the 
tomb of Pierre Berenguer, in 1856. I send here a representa- 





© E. de Bouteiller, Notice sur le Couvent des Celestins de Metz—Didron, Ann, 
Arch., t. xxi. pp. 275, 276, année 1862. 
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tion of this strange vase, which is one of the most singular that 
I have ever seen. It is well fitted for acoustic purposes, and 
appears quite unsuited for any other. 


K, 


Ot x 
Vase from St. Laurent en Caux. Vase from Montivilliers, 


The second acoustic vase that I shall mention came from the 
abbey of Montivilliers, and is now preserved in the Library of 
that city. It was taken from the vault of the choir under the 
tower of that royal monastery, and I conceive it was placed 
there at the rebuilding of the house in 1648 by the ladies of 
L’ Hospital, abbesses of that esta- 
blishment. I noticed also a dozen 
acoustic holes in the four angles 
of the clock-tower, of which the 
vault was ruined in the seven- 
teenth century. I give here a 
representation of the vase, which 
is of an ash-grey colour. Its 
height is thirty-four centimetres ; 
its opening is furnished with a 
neck moulding, and the base 
terminates in a point. I con- 
ceive it to be of the same date 
as the vault, viz. 1648. 

The third vase, that I have 
found, and of which I give an 
engraving, is one of the sixteenth century, discovered in the 








Vase from Fry. 
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choir of the church of Fry (canton of Argueil.) During the 
reparations there in 1858, four of these vases were found, two 
of which were in the sacristy. They appear to me culinary 
vases, which have been put to a monumental use, The height 
of the one here represented is thirty centimetres. 

Thus I have three times met with acoustic pottery, either 
in the choir or the nave of the churches of Upper Normandy, ° 
In 1852 I remarked, in the now destroyed church of Alvimare 
(canton of Fauville), circular holes in the prisms which sur- 
round the pillars of the choir and the clock-tower. These holes 
were nothing but the openings of earthen vases placed in the 
walls as agents of repercussion 4, 

In the church of Mont aux Malades, near Rouen, these vases 
fill the windows of the nave and the choir. These were found 
in 1842, when the Romanesque pilasters of the twelfth century 
were restored, but the acoustic operation appears to belong 
to the seventeenth. 

I have also observed these acoustic vases in the church of 
Contremoulins, near Fécamp, and in the ruins of the choir of 
Perruel, near Périers sur Andelle (arrondissement of Andelys). 

Now that attention is called to this matter, I have no doubt 
that numerous analogous facts will be found to corroborate 
those already given. Germany, England, and France will add 
to this little gleaning from Normandy—we would almost say 
that the theatres of antiquity have known these resources, and 
that Vitruvius himself has spoken of acoustic vases. The 
future will clear up this matter; for the present we are satisfied 
to endeavour to awaken the interest of our compatriots and 
contemporaries, 


4 
L’Asse CocHet. 





4 Les Eglises de Varrond. d’Yvetot, lare édit., t. i. p. 275; 2° edit., t. i. p. 289. 
Ann. Archéol., t. xxi. pp. 354, 355. 














ON SOME FIBULZ. 


Str,—Having often in the course of my travels observed similar 
ornaments in different countries, I have been led more particularly 
to notice a very remarkable analogy in a certain class of fibule of 
a horse-shoe shape and resembling the type of our Irish fibule. 
Similar ornaments have been found in ancient Etruria, in the envi- 
rons of Naples, in Morocco, Tunis, and Tartary, and I hear the like 
are to be met with in the South of Spain. Whether this analogy 
is the result of an instinct or suggestive principle common to human 
thought and shared by all men alike, which leads people to invent 
similar ornaments as suggested to supply similar wants,—for what 
is more necessary or more naturally suggested than some instrument 
to fasten a shawl, toga, or burnous,—the simplicity also of the 
design and construction rendering their wide-spread occurrence in 
different countries not at all surprising or extraordinary; or whether 
this pattern of fibula has been communicated from one country to 
another, I leave to the more learned to decide. If the original 
pattern of the Irish specimens of this style of fibula has been re- 
ceived from foreign sources into Ireland, it has been so enlarged and 
so modified after its reception that it may be considered as almost 
peculiarly Irish, It may have been imported into Ireland about the 
time of St. Patrick, as at that period a number of foreign ecclesiastics 
came over to Ireland. This style of ornament found in Ireland is such 
as would be used by ecclesiastics. It is well known that some of the 
Greek patriarchs and ecclesiastics wore ornamental clasps to connect 
their robes. From specimens 5 and 6 we find that that style of fibula 
was common in Naples about the fourth and fifth centuries. These two, 
as well as No. 7, of a later period, are considered by an eminent anti- 
quary in Italy to present a Byzantine configuration. There was an 
early connection between Naples and the Eastern empire. In sculpture, 
as in painting, the Neapolitan artists derived their earliest instruction 
from Byzantium. The Celtic ornamentation on the specimens of these 
brooches found in Ireland may have been imported about the same 
time, that style of decoration being considered as a development of the 
great main stem commonly known as Byzantine art. That it took an 
individual line of growth and was quite as much original as any phase 
of art ever has been must be admitted, but that it flourished aboriginally 
in Ireland is a needless stretch of credulity. The similarity of type of 
those fibule found at Naples, which are evidently of Byzantine origin, 
to those found in Ireland affords an additional proof of the original 
“motive” of Irish ornamentation being derived from Byzantium. 

Gent, Mac, Voi, CCXV, 3U 
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I now give a description of those on Plate I. :— 

1, 2. These I procured at Rome; the dealer from whom I pur- 
chased them assured me they were found near Perugia, and conse- 
quently are Etruscan. The circlets they bear are peculiar to Etruscan 
ornamentation. Bronze. 

3, 4 are considered to be of a Roman period. I possess ten of 
nearly similar shape, which I purchased at Naples from the celebrated 
dealer Barone. Bronze. 

5, 6 are of silver. They bear inscriptions in niello. According to 
Signor Minervini, of the Royal Museum, Naples, they read—No. 5, 
RATEIDI FAMOLA, ‘ the servant of Rateides ;’ on No. 6, rEopa srva, [Teoda 
vivat,] ‘Teoda lives.’ They were found at Grotta Minarda, not far 
from Naples, near the site of the ancient Eclanum. In the Bulletino 
Archeologico Napolitano there is a notice of a similar fibula in bronze, 
found at Benevento; it bears the following inscription :—x FVLV . BIBA, 
which, according to the writer, reads ‘Christo Fulvius vivat.’ Ac- 
cording to him it belongs to the fourth or fifth century. He names 
that style of ornament a fibula ad ago, (mepovn). 

7. This bronze-gilt brooch, in the opinion of Lord Londesborough, 
is medizeval: according to him the inscription runs thus—rTANs IV VIVE 
AMI, and reads—TANT EN VIE AMI, a ‘ poesie’ very much like what would 
be placed on a brooch of the period, and found in endless varieties on 
combs, brooches, rings, &c. The metal is probably that termed 
“alchemy.” Mr. J. Scott Porter objects to his Lordship’s interpreta- 
tion, considering it inadmissible to take the cross at the beginning: as 
a letter ; he takes it to be degenerate Latin or rudimentary Italian, and 
reads it thus—»f* ANZzI NVI VE VAMI, or in modern Italian, Anzi not 
viviamo, ‘ Even so let us live.’ This also I purchased at Naples from 
the dealer Barone, 

Plate II. No. 1is from Morocco, No. 2 from Tunis. Similar fibule 
are worn by the Bedouin Arabs, in pairs, one on each shoulder, as may 
be seen on the figure of an Arab woman in Horace Vernet’s painting of 
the Battle of La Smala. These I purchased at Marseilles from a dealer 
in Moorish ornaments. 

3 I have selected as a specimen of the Irish type in this style of 
fibulee. I am, &c., 

Hopper M. Wesrrorr. 
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FURTHER RESEARCHES IN CLEVELAND GRAVE-HILLS. 


Tue diggings now to be noticed were carried out in a tumulus situate 
about a mile nearly due north of that from which were taken the nine 
cinerary vases already mentioned*. This grave-hill was about 42 ft. in 
diameter, and encompassed at its base by a circle of large retaining 
stones, as previously described in these papers. It was evident on the 
slightest inspection that the hill had been subjected to extensive dis- 
turbance about the centre, and especially on the eastern side of the 
centre. Part of this might be due to the proceedings of the Ordnance 
surveyors, who made this hill one of their stations; but there could be 
little doubt that other hands beside theirs had been at work, and with 
a definite object as well—the same object which has led to the central 
demolition of every considerable hill in the district. 

The writer marked out the work for his labourers by laying bare 
a space about 15 ft. long and 6 wide, and concentric with the outline 
of the barrow; the outer edge of which was approached within 4 to 5 ft. 
by this cutting. While occupied with this preliminary work, a flat 
stone of 15 in. square, lying horizontally at a distance of 13} ft., almost 
exactly due south from the centre, attracted attention. On removing it 
the mouth of an urn was, after a few minutes of very careful search, 
disclosed; and about an hour of cautious labour was sufficient to ex- 
tricate it, with no damage beyond that inflicted by time, the pressure of 
the overlying soil, and the roots of the ling. It proved to be of very 
great thickness, and of extraordinary tenacity or toughness. In shape 
it varies from the generality of the Celtic urns previously discovered by 
the writer, inasmuch as from the bulge or line of greatest diameter the 
sides slope away almost abruptly to the bottom, with a straight outline 
instead of a more or less curvilinear one. The diameter of the mouth 
is 10}in., depth of rim 3, from rim to bulge 2}, the total height of 
the vessel being 1lin. It was found to contain two portions, some 
3 in. long each, of bone-pin, the point of one being quite perfect, and of 
extraordinary finish and sharpness. 

The whole centre of the hill was one mass of hopeless confusion ; 
very large flat slabs of stone lying in all directions, as they had been 
dislodged by previous explorers. Several pieces of wrought flint, how- 
ever, were found; two of them being arrow-points, one perfect, the 
other with the point gone. On the eastern side a few broken fragments 
of a large and exceedingly well-baked urn were found, but not enough 
to make out either the size or pattern from. 





* Gawr. MaG., Sept. 1863, pp. 269—274. 
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The next field-day saw the working party bend their steps in another 
direction, namely, to three hills on the Westerdale Moor, known by 
the name of Western Howes. These howes, three in number, lie only 
about a quarter of a mile north of White Cross, and half-a-mile north- 
east of Ralph Cross—two antique crosses of great interest. Erected 
originally, doubtless, to perpetuate the memory of some tragic deed or 
striking event, they have long been dumb depositaries of their charge ; 
as much so—though not one-third, perhaps even not one-fourth, their 
age—as the three neighbour howes of the name and fame of the 
chieftains sepulchred below. 

The tumulus which lay most to the east was the first examined. It 
was about 28 ft. in diameter, and 34 to 4 high, and presented no tokens 
of disturbance. Nevertheless, careful search revealed no deposit: simply 
a large, irregular-shaped stone about the centre, firmly imbedded in the 
moor, and far too bulky to be moved, even if the diggings around its 
edges had revealed any existing disturbance of the natural soil in which 
it lay, and had lain, no doubt, from the time the ice which bore it 
there had deposited it. 

In the meantime, a lad belonging to the party had been at work on 
the least hill, which lay a score or two of yards to the east of the 
largest and middlemost of the three. A simple deposit of calcined bones 
and charcoal on the surface of another “ moor-stone”’ of large size, with 
no accompaniment, and no protection except 8 or 9in. of soil, was the 
reward of his labour. The efforts of the whole party were now directed 
to a thorough search of the central tumulus, a hill of 31 to 32 ft. in 
diameter. This bore such obvious traces of central disturbance, that 
the writer felt sure the original deposit had been rifled or destroyed ; 
while its dimensions seemed scarcely sufficient to warrant strong ex- 
pectations of secondary deposits. It soon appeared that the entire 
central space of the tumulus, to the extent of a diameter of 18 or 14 ft., 
had been occupied by a carefully and symmetrically piled mass of stones, 
large enough to offer considerable interstices in multitudes of places ; 
while on the outside of these lay a series of large flat slabs all sloping 
inwards. No trace of the original interment could be met with. It 
had either disappeared or been removed. 

But while all the adult workers were making up their minds to 
a blank day, a boy broke a piece out of the side of a large urn, which 
had been deposited at a point about 8 ft. due east of the centre. In 
proceeding to extricate this, the writer broke a small piece of the rim 
of a second urn in actual contact with the first, and covered with a 
stone barely large enough to close the mouth. On removing this stone, 
a very beautiful and perfect battle-axe of polished fine-grained granite 
lay disclosed ; the extreme length of which is 4#in., and greatest breadth 
(across the socket) 2}in.: it weighs nine ounces. The urn in which 
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this treasure-trove was found was of an entirely new form, presenting 
more resemblance to the Cornish and Wiltshire urns in shape, than any 
other Cleveland or Yorkshire urn the writer has ever seen. It is 9}in. 
across the mouth, 11 through the shoulder of the rim, from which the 
sides go straight down to a bottom Sin. in diameter, the whole height 
of the vessel being 114in. It is of thin and well-baked ware, and the 
rim carefully ornamented with bold encompassing impressions of the 
twisted thong above and below, the intermediate space being occupied 
with a series of acute chevrons, pointing upwards, and in groups of 
three, fitting one within the other. Besides the calcined bones, of which 
there was no great quantity, the urn contained a small incense-cup, of 
the barrel shape, and damaged exterior which seems to characterize 
a large proportion of this class of vases in this district. This was found 
about midway between the mouth and the bottom of the urn, and was 
placed mouth downwards. Amid the bones were found portions of four 
bone pins, and a very remarkable bone article about 1} in. long, and 
4 in. in diameter. It is perforated lengthwise, and on one side, about 
midway between the ends, an orifice, carefully wrought, opens into the 
bore. It is ornamented by a spiral line winding from one end to 
the other. The other urn is of the same shape, and much the same di- 
mensions as that noticed at the commencement of the present paper, and 
contained amid the burnt human bones pieces of two burnt pins. 

The discovery of the battle-axe actually within the urn is highly in- 
teresting, as it places the period at which these implements began to be 
fabricated beyond dispute. What was the purpose of the bone orna- 
ment (?) it is impossible to surmise. The orifice in the side must surely 
have been for the purposes of suspension, whether it were turned up- 
wards or downwards when worn. In the one case feathers, or other 
decorations, may have been fixed in the terminal apertures; in the 
other a depending tassel (or its equivalent) may have hung from the 
intermediate orifice. It was possibly worn as a badge of office or dis- 
tinction. Certainly the brave with whose ashes it lay commingled 
must have been one of more than ordinary rank or dignity to have 
such riches of accompaniment with his remains. 

The scene of labour was next transferred to a tumulus about a mile 
to the north of Western Howes, and known as “ Stone Rook Hill.” 
The writer had made an opening into this several months since, at 
a point about 7 ft. south of the centre; the total diameter being about 
27 or 28ft. The entire structure, save only the ling and the scanty 
coating of black earth due to the natural decay of its roots and fallen 
leaves through ages upon ages, was of stone: and a deep hole in 
the centre, loosely filled and covered with lumps of stone, told the 
same tale as the irregular surface about the centres of earth-made 
tumuli. On the surface of the natural soil, and beneath 18 or 20 in. 
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of piled stone-work, the writer had found, on the occasion just named, 
fragments of pottery and burnt bone, enough to shew that a large and 
fairly-marked urn had been broken up there at some time or other ; 
though when, or wherefore, it was not easy even to guess. For it was 
evident that the demolition was not in recent times. Indeed, there 
seemed no reason to doubt that it was contemporaneous with the piling 
of the hill; for in no other way could the confused ‘‘ minglement” of 
bones and pottery have come to occupy the position they did relative 
to the stones of the pile above and the sandy soil of the earth below. 
The writer removed as many of these pieces of urn without further 
disintegration as it was possible, and succeeded in obtaining enough of 
the rim, and of the bottom, with pieces of the sides still in continuity, 
to be able to make out most of the particulars as to size, shape, &c. 
When all had been removed, finding portions of bone still intermingled 
with the subjacent sand, the search was prosecuted still further, and, 
in a few minutes, the removal of a small stone disclosed a portion of 
the mouth of a buried urn. This was carefully guarded by a circle of 
flat stones set slopingly, and so as to protect its upper edge from pressure ; 
and owing to this, it was obtained with very little abrasion even, and 
only one unimportant flaw. It proves to be of 9 in. in height, 6 over 
the mouth, and 7 in greatest diameter, and very elaborately ornamented 
on the rim, on the edge of the mouth, and below the rim to the bulge. 
It is the most carefully and elaborately marked of any the writer has 
yet met with, and again of a new form. A series of closely set and 
very irregular zigzags constitutes the marking beneath the rim, while 
that of the rim itself, and the mouth, is in panels of very close and fine 
horizontal markings; the panels being formed by the occurrence of 
vertical lines at regular intervals; the whole being bordered «bove and 
below with encompassing lines. It is a singularly interesting specimen 
of Celtic ware. 

On proceeding to ascertain the contents of this urn, after removing 
some common stones and moor-earth with a small admixture of burnt 
bone, the circular bottom of some small inverted vessel presently ap- 
peared, and by its side the curvilinear outline of another. These proved 
to be a minute urn, 2} in. high by the same in diameter over the mouth, 
and an incense-cup of red ware. The small urn was quite without mark, 
but the incense-cup ornamented by straight impressions of the twisted 
thong placed slopingly. The bottom of the cup is of larger dimensions 
than the mouth, and on one side near the bottom is a small hole, matched 
by another in the bottom closely adjoining. 

This is only the second instance of an incense-cup with the two per- 
forations met with by the writer in this district. 

All the particulars of this find are of much interest: the burial of the 
urn especially, and scarcely less the broken urn and its scattered con- 
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tents above; the presence of calcined bone in all the earth surrounding 
the buried urn; the character of its shape and markings; the remark- 
able circumstance of a small urn and an incense-cup both being found 
within it: the one or the other is usual enough, but the presence of 
both together seems to be a marked deviation from usage. 

As a case for speculation, the characteristics of the interment are 
prolific in suggestions. May the broken urn and its contents betoken 
some barbaric mode of triumph over a vanquished enemy? May not the 
bone dispersed throughout the earth which enclosed the entire urn 
prompt the idea that, if it did not belong to the body of him whose 
broken urn lay above, it must once have belonged to the persons of 
slaves, or captives, or possibly a wife or wives of the deceased chief? 
Such questions will present themselves to the enquirer—would that 
a satisfactory reply were as easily pronounced. 


Ce.itic Monuments.—In April last M. Féraud, an interpreter to the French 
army in Algeria, having set out from Constantina in company with an English- 
man, Mr. Henry Christy, who has been for many years engaged in searching 
after Celtic monuments, found, on arriving at the sources of the Bou-Marzoug, 
at thirty-five kilometres south-west of Constantina, the ground entirely covered 
with Celtic monuments within a range of at least three leagues’ radius. There 
were dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs, and tumuli, amounting to several thousands, 
scattered about the country. M. Féraud examined more than a thousand of 
them. The dolmens are surrounded with one or more square or circular walls 
built of large stones. The slabs used for tables are so placed that one of their 
corners is higher than the rest, and some are grooved. At one of the corners 
of some of the stone walls above mentioned there is a menhir ; and lastly, the 
zone within which all these monuments are placed is surrounded by rows of 
heavy stones placed upright on the ground, and forming uncovered alleys con- 
necting the dolmens, tumuli, and cromlechs together. Seventeen of these 
several burial-places have been searched at Mr. Christy’s, and found to contain 
human bones, as well as those of horses and birds ; buckles, iron and copper 
rings, vases and fragments of vases, &c. In three of these tombs the skeletons 
were sufficiently well preserved to admit of their position being determined. 
They were lying on the left side, with their knees almost touching the chin, 
and their arms passed crosswise over the breast. Now all dead bodies in 
Etruscan tombs are placed so. Moreover, the head, resting on a stone, was 
turned towards the south, and human skulls were placed at the feet. The 
third tomb contained, besides the bones of a man, those of a horse, with flint 
implements, and a medal bearing the name of Faustina, who flourished a.p. 141. 
This Celtic necropolis therefore belongs to the second century of Christianity. 
—Moniteur Algérien. 
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BISHOP BEKYNTON*. 


Ir is not without very serious misgivings that I have undertaken to 
read a paper before this Association on one of the most distinguished 
prelates who has occupied the see of Bath and Wells, to whom this 
his cathedral city is indebted for some of the fine monuments of medi- 
eval architecture which still adorn it, and whose memory is still revered 
as the liberal and enlightened benefactor of the city. I have had the 
opportunity of learning how deeply his name is engraved in the heart 
of one of your townsmen, and how fondly the recollection of his good 
deeds is cherished; as I have been permitted to examine the manuscript 
collections made by Mr. Serel, with whom it has been a labour of love 
for many years past to gather together from all quarters whatever he 
could find bearing upon the private or official life of Bishop Bekynton. 
It is only because I believe that I have had the advantage of opening 
and exploring a new mine of matter concerning him, hitherto accessible 
to very few, that I presume, stranger as 1 am among you, to come to 
speak to Somersetshire men of a Somersetshire worthy, here in his own 
episcopal city, under the shadow of his own cathedral ; in which we trust, 
after his long and busy life of honest devotion to his King and his 
Church, “ he sleeps well,” though no longer, I am grieved to find, under 
that gorgeous canopy which the care of his executors erected over his 
recumbent effigy on the south side of the presbytery ; but which modern 
restoration, as it is called, has dissevered from it, and stuck up in an 
utterly meaningless position, and @ propos of nothing, against the east 
wall of the south transept. I hope, too, that I may be able to extract 
from those large materials at my command some notices which may 
serve as interesting illustrations of the manners of the times in con- 
nection with the personal history of Thomas Bekynton. 

Born at Bekynton in this county, and early brought under the notice 
of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the munificent founder 
of New College and Winchester, he so favourably impressed that 
worthy prelate that he directed the Warden of Winchester to admit 
him as a scholar of that foundation without the ordinary examination. 
This was in 1403. There he remained three years, when he was trans- 
ferred to New College, Oxford, where he soon realized the hopeful pro- 
mise of his boyhood, and attained great eminence in the University. 
He was collated to a prebend in York in 1423; was appointed Arch- 





* A paper read at the meeting of the Somersetshire Archxological and Natural 
History Society at Wells, Sept. 10, 1863, by the Rev. G. Williams, B.D., Senior 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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deacon of Bucks. in 1424; Prebendary of Lichfield in 1436, of London 
in 1488. He was besides Rector of St. Leonard’s by Hastings, Vicar 
of Sutton Courtney, Berks., Prebendary of Bedwin, Canon of Wells, 
Master of St. Katherine’s Hospital, Dean of the Court of Arches, first 
tutor and afterwards secretary to King Henry VI., then Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, and finally, in 1443, promoted to the see of Bath and 
Wells, which he occupied until his death on the 14th of January, 
1465. I must now proceed to fill up some parts of this outline. 
The materials to which I have alluded, and on which I shall draw 
almost exclusively for this paper, consist of a large collection of 
official and private letters written by Bekynton during the time that 
he was Private Secretary to King Henry VI., chiefly between the 
years 1438 and 1443, when he was promoted to the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. Of his official letters I shall say little, because, full of 
interest as they are for their bearing on the relations of the English 
Crown with the foreign sovereigns of Europe in the fifteenth century, 
and important in an historical view, they throw little light on the per- 
sonal character of the subject of this biographical paper. I shall there- 
fore draw chiefly on those which he wrote in his private capacity to his 
numerous friends, during the time that he was in close attendance upon 
his royal master, whose confidence he seems to have enjoyed in an 
eminent degree. 

The first feature which it occurs to me to notice in this remarkable 
man is his extraordinary industry. He must have been one of the very 
busiest men of his time, and yet whatever he did was well and 
thoroughly done. The King’s court and household seems to have 
shifted its residence much more frequently in those days than it does 
in these, although the means of locomotion were so very limited, even 
for royalty, compared with the facilities of modern travel, to say nothing 
of the state of the roads. So far as I can judge from the dates of these 
letters, King Henry VI. resembled the saints of old, as in other pecu- 
liarities so in this, that he “had no certain dwelling place ;” Windsor, 
Westminster, Eltham, Kennington, Shene or Richmond, and Reading 
Abbey seem to have been equally and indifferently favoured by the 
royal presence, at no certain intervals and never for many weeks together. 
Bekynton must have been perpetually on the move; and instead of 
wondering at the indications of pressure occasionally, but rarely, ex- 
hibited by the word raptim, ‘in haste,’ at the close of his letters, the 
wonder is how he could find time for the due discharge of one tenth 
of his manifold duties. For he not only had to conduct the official 
correspondence with all the Courts of Europe, especially with the Court 
of Rome, during the time when the King’s relations with Pope Eu- 
genius IV. and many of the cardinals were of the most intimate and 
friendly kind, his presence was always in request for other services 
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about the King’s person. “I am appointed his reader,” he writes in 
1441, “nearly every day ;” and from frequent allusions it is clear that 
he was often referred to as his confidential adviser in matters of deep 
interest to his royal patron,—of whom, however, he always speaks to his 
most intimate friends, and in his most unguarded passages, in terms of 
deep reverence and affectionate respect; so that the adage concerning 
the natural tendency of familiarity was not verified in this instance. 
One approach, however, I have remarked to the formula “ego et rex 
meus” of another medieval statesman. In a letter to which I shall 
have occasion to refer more fully presently, addressed to a friend at 
Rome, he speaks of his intention of writing to the Pope with a present 
which he was preparing for him: “I purpose also,” he adds, “ that the 
King should write letters of acknowledgment for me and my friends 
to the same my most holy lord.” But in order to appreciate his 
unwearied diligence, it must be remembered that Bekynton’s duties 
at this time were not confined to the Court. He was during all this 
period Archdeacon of Bucks., Dean of the Arches Court, occasionally 
Prolocutor in Convocation, and Envoy on two or three long and im- 
portant embassies to different parts of France—to Calais, Arras, and 
Armagnac. 

It is clear that in order to get through such a mass of work he must 
have been what is called “a man of business habits,” regular and 
methodical in his manner of transacting the complicated affairs of his 
various offices. And there is preserved in the Ashmolean collection of 
MSS. now in the Bodleian at Oxford a curious record of his systematic 
method of conducting his correspondence as King’s Secretary. This 
is a volume which contains, beside a large collection of State letters 
(which may have been preserved as models for others to be written 
under like circumstances), a kind of phrase dictionary and lists of words 
and sentences, together with longer formule, for all conceivable emer- 
gencies whether of official or personal and private correspondence, to- 
gether with the proper designations and titles in which to address all 
possible princes, persons, states, and potentates, ecclesiastical and civil, 
within or without the realm. I will take the headings of some of these 
formule at random. Beside the Colores Verborum and the Colores 
Sententiarum, here we have the Congé d’élire, the ‘‘ Royal assent,” 
“Restitution of Temporalities,’ Licences for all possible elections, 
“ Missive Letters” on all possible occasions. Then there is the certi- 
ficate of the death of a Knight of the Garter, Summonses to Chapters 
of the Order, Narrations, Salutations, Warrants, Petitions to the same, 
according to their rank and dignity. How to address one’s own bishop 
or abbat; how to address not one’s own; how to address prelates in 
general: how to address a religious friend; how to address any friends 
whatever. The friends seem to demand more minute and particular 
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attention, and the formule descend to details. Some are very curious, 
“A friend asks the sympathy of a friend.” ‘A friend sympathizes with 
a friend, and promises succour, and exhorts him to be of good heart.” 
‘* A friend seeks comfort of a friend.” ‘A friend rejoices in the pros- 
perous success of his friend.” ‘A friend complains of a friend that he 
has forgotten friendship.” ‘‘A friend blames his friend because he does 
not visit him.” ‘A friend thanks his friend because he was willing to 
visit him.” Curious specimens, it must be admitted, of the private 
correspondence of the fifteenth century; which must, one would ima- 
gine, needs have given a very uniform and official character to the 
private correspondence of the worthy Secretary, and have savoured 
strongly of the red tape and sealing-wax of the Circumlocution Office 
of those days; for I find abundant evidence in these letters that that 
venerable institution was not only in existence at that remote period, 
but was already fully developed; and that while its head-quarters were 
at Rome, its ramifications extended over the whole of Europe. 

But fully occupied as Secretary Bekynton’s time must have been at 
the best, there were methods long since discovered for lightening the 
duties of some of his offices; and we shall presently find that he took 
care, like a prudent man, that his public duties should not interfere 
with his private interests, but be made rather to subserve them. In 
the Ashmolean volume is a royal letter to the Pope, praying that 
in consideration of his many arduous avocations he may be dispensed 
from holding annual visitations as Archdeacon of Bucks.; and a brief 
correspondence with Bishop Grey, of Lincoln, indicates that the busi- 
ness of the Arches Court did not receive from the Judge that amount 
of supervision which would have been desirable, in order to obviate 
inconveniences occasioned by the conduct of its officials. The Bishop’s 
letter is so curious as a specimen of the English of the day, and the 
tone of Bekynton’s reply, which is in Latin, is so thoroughly character- 
istic of the man, that I am tempted to introduce them as an episode 
into my paper. The Bishop’s letter is addressed to “ that worshipful 
man master Thomas Bekynton, official of the Court of Canterbury and 
Archdeacon of Bucks., our brother :”— 

“Wele belufede brother,—I grete yowe wele, mervayling gretely that on 
Fryday now laste when ye had dyned wyth me, and I as the saghe toke myne 
horse for to ryde, even in my goying owte at my gate, came one to me and 
inhibited me by your auctorytee and cited me to apere afore yowe wyth ynne the 
fourtened day next folowyng; of the whiche inhibicyon I myght neythere hafe 
syght nor copy at my costes to such tyme as I sent fro Colbroke to London for 
a copye; by the whiche I conceyved wol hit was in the matier of the Chapel of 
Boveney, in the parysh of Burnham; the whiche matier and all other, as wele 
spirituell as temporell, bytwix those partyes, as ye wele knowe, were putt in com- 
promyse. And syth ye be the juge of the hyghest Court spirituell in this lande, 
and to whome all the prelates of this provynce must hafe recourse, me thynk ye 
shuld be ryght wele advised what passed under your seal, and in specyall agayns 
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a prelate; and therfore if ye hafe done me laghe to cite me to so shorte a tyme, 
wele be hit. Neverthelesse, I wyl not disobey in no kynde, but by the grace of 
God, to apere at my day and do all that lagh wyll. Wherefore blames me not 
if I another day do as litell favor to yowe in your jurisdicyon, if hit lyg in my 
powere, as hit shall ryght wele, I truste in God, who keeps you ever. 

“Wryten in my monastery of Eynesham under my signet the xvi. day of 


Feveryer. 
**W. THE BissHorP oF LINCOLN.” 


Now as it must be acknowledged that, according to the Bishop’s 
representation, this was sharp practice on the part of the Dean of the 
Court of Arches, it is only fair to hear Bekynton’s defence. It runs as 
follows, and is conceived in sufficiently strong language, as his manner 
was :— 

“The very aspect of your letter, venerable father and lord, sufficiently declares 
the perturbation of your mind, indignant against your son, who is altogether 
innocent. I wish indeed that reason had so tempered, discretion so bridled, your 
indignation that you had not condemned before you heard, nor judged before you 
had cognizance of the matter. I call God to witness, and if I lie may I be struck 
with lightning and perish, that many times before, often, yea always I have taken 
the utmost pains and diligence to oblige both you and yours. And now I see 
that one light and evil and groundless suspicion, which no sober man ought to 
entertain, since it cannot be founded on truth, is the only return I have for all my 
pains. I am altogether ignorant whether to ascribe the grounds of your indig- 
nation to your own weakness, or to certain whisperers about you, of whom I know 
nothing, since I am not conscious of having offended any of your people, or to my 
detractors who may have murmured in your Lordship’s ears something to my dis- 
advantage. But, however I may be prejudged by you, I will not challenge you as 
my prejudiced judge. Rather I desire that you yourself, father, should be both 
witness and judge of my deserts or demerits. If ever so small an amount of blame 
or criminality can be found in me in the matter in question, I promise that I will 
pay whatever penalty you may choose to exact. The sum and substance of your 
complaint is this: you blame me because that immediately after I had been re- 
freshed at your cheerful and well-furnished table, with a joyful countenance and in 
the kindest manner, for which I return your Paternity my most humble thanks, 
you were served on my authority with an inhibition touching Boveney Chapel ; 
and besides that, that you were cited on too short notice without having seen or 
had a copy of the tenor of the charges. You add that I, who, unworthy as I am, 
am Judge of the supreme Court of the whole province, ought to be well advised 
what issues under my seal, and particularly against any of the prelates. I begin 
from the last remark, and beg you to be well assured that I never have been, nor 
ever will be, so inconsiderate as to allow anything to issue under that seal, so long 
as I shall hold it, which has not been first seen and carefully inspected by my own 
eyes, and what can and ought to issue according to the practice and style hitherto 
used in that Court, and the requirement of the law. But that the messenger of 
the Court served the citation at an unseasonable time, or gave too short notice, or 
refused you a sight or copy of the letters, supposing even he had cited you for the 
morrow—why on earth am I to be blamed for that? It is altogether his fault, if 
there is any fault in the matter. He it is that injures you, not the Judge, who 
allowed in his letters a fitting time for your appearing. . .. I should wish to know 
how you would like to be blamed for the delinquencies of your underlings under 
similar circumstances. I suppose no one would so far flatter himself as to imagine 
that I may not act on the depositions of any one subject to you without exciting 
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your wrath. Why in that case I should be guilty of downright perjury, who am 
sworn not to raise obstacles to the action of the Court. Yet, I say, for the singular 
affection which I bear you, I have refused or forborne to act against you and yours. 
. « « « This one thing I venture to boast, whatever you think of me, father: I am 
not so foolish, so unmannerly, so brutish, as when I am breaking bread at your 
table, to be meditating some ungrateful and sneaking proceeding against you. 
So far from it, that if I had had the remotest idea of anything of the kind, nothing 
should have induced me to cross your threshold. May I never see the face of the 
living God if, while I was at your table, I had any more thought of your future 
citation than the babe that was born yesterday. The truth is, those letters were 
sealed long before you ever touched on the subject with me. Now, most righteous 
father, assume the office of judge, and punish me if in all this I have offended at 
all. If you absolve me, I ask nothing more; if your mouth condemn me, I appeal 
to my conscience. That certainly will acquit me. . . . I pray you therefore, most 
loving father, to continue to cherish a favourable opinion of him who not only does 
not attempt, but not even meditate, anything which does not deserve your favour 
and gratitude, and be so fair as not to suffer your violent passion to get the better 
of you until your reason has examined the truth of the allegations. If you wish it, 
I am yours in duty and service. If you spurn my duty, still I will be yours in 
purpose and intention. I pray God grant you many happy years.” 

I pass on now to the circumstances under which Bekynton was pro- 
moted to the see of Bath and Wells. It will be remembered that at 
the time of which I speak the appointment to all the sees in England 
belonged to the Pope. The Crown exercised a right of nomination, 
indeed, which was almost universally confirmed by the Pope’s appoint- 
ment, when the Government was sufficiently strong to make’a collision 
between the temporal and spiritual authority appear undesirable to the 
Pope’s advisers. And in confirmation of this view of the Papal policy, 
I may remark, in passing, that while I do not find in my volume a 
single example of the King’s nominee being rejected by the Pope for 
any see in England or Ireland, I do not find a single instance of his 
nomination being accepted for any see in those parts of France where 
the kings of England had long exercised sovereign power, which was 
equally claimed by Henry VI. as by his predecessors, but where many 
disastrous reverses had now so weakened his tenure, that the Pope 
could safely disregard his claims to jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters. 
Bekynton, however, clearly judged that no harm would be done by 
conciliating the favour of the Pope and cardinals in case his royal pa- 
tron should ever take it into his head to nominate him to a bishopric. 
He proceeded, then, on this wise. In his capacity of Private Secretary 
to the King he was of necessity brought into contact with the Papal 
nuncios, collectors, and other envoys of the Court of Rorhe who resorted 
to England for any purpose during the time that he was attached to the 
royal household. He seems assiduously to have cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of these eminent foreigners during their sojourn in this country, 
and not only to have kept up communication with them by letters on 
their return to Italy, but also to have extended his acquaintance, 
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through their instrumentality, among the cardinals and other influ- 
ential ecclesiastics connected with the Papal Court. One Angelo 
Gattola, in particular, a gentleman of the Papal household who was 
the bearer of the cardinal’s hat and other insignia to Archbishop Kemp, 
appears to have formed a close intimacy with Bekynton, which was 
very serviceable to the latter a few years later. But besides these 
foreigners whose affections he had thus engaged, he had also a staff 
of friends devoted to his service among the King’s envoys to the Court 
of Rome, who had been delegated on special services to his Holiness; 
either to urge the King’s suit for some coveted preferment, or to pro- 
cure bulls of indulgence for his newly-founded college of Eton, or for 
some other religious purpose near to the heart of the pious and devout 
Henry. Among these, Andrew Holes, afterwards Archdeacon of Wells, 
Richard Chester, Vincent Clement, and Richard Cauton were those 
most addicted to Bekynton’s interest; and there are certain mysterious 
allusions in several of his letters to them, which seem to be explained 
by some later letters to the same parties, of which I shall have to give 
a fuller account presently. But I must first mention another method 
by which the ecclesiastics of that day sometimes sought to smooth the 
asperities of the path which led to the higher offices of the Church 
(according to the motto per aspera ad ardua tollor), or which they 
sometimes met with after they had attained the very summit. Thus 
e.g. Archbishop Chichely, when hard pressed in his memorable con- 
troversy with Pope Martin V., in which he so nobly defended the 
privileges and liberties of the English Church, thought it wise to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of an influential Cardinal; and for this purpose 
proposed to place at the disposal of his Eminence (im aliqualem mei 
memoriam) a small annual pension of fifty nobles, for wine; and in 
order to ensure its punctual payment, he undertook, with the utmost 
delicacy, to transmit it regularly through any merchant banker whom 
the Cardinal should designate, so long as the Archbishop retained his 
present dignity. A very considerable sum when estimated according 
to the present value of money, which must have gone very far towards 
defraying the wine-merchant’s bill, however princely the hospitality of 
the Cardinal may have been; and which might well lead him to desire 
that the Archbishop’s tenure of his dignity might not soon terminate, 
and incline him to use his best exertions to avert so great misfortune. 
In a similar manner, though on a more modest scale, did Bekynton 
dispense his benefactions in the Papal Court; and my volume contains 
letters from Blondo of Forli, the Pope’s Secretary, from Bartholomew 
de Rovarella, the Pope’s chamberlain, and from the Cardinal Treasurer 
of the Pope, acknowledging with thanks presents of cloth which they 
had received from him. I cannot give you the particulars of these 
presents: only I should guess that they were more valuable than the 
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rings which he sent to Andrew Holes for distribution, ninety-nine of 
silver and twelve of gold, as these must have been designed for persons 
of less eminence. I can happily furnish fuller particulars of his offering 
to the Pope, which are curious and interesting. He writes to his 
friend Richard Chester, under date May 14, 1441 :— 


“TI am preparing for his Holiness a piece of the finest cloth (pannum unum 
Sinissimum), which, if I possibly can, I will send out by the Florentine galleys, 
and I will write further to you on the subject.” 


Accordingly, a little later he writes :— 


**I have already written to you a letter in duplicate that you will receive from 
a Florentine galley a certain piece of white cloth, the very finest that can be pro- 
cured here, which is to be dyed of a scarlet colour (Jutewm crimesinum) at Florence. 
I have sent also twenty nobles for the dyeing; do not spare, I pray you, to have it 
dyed in the best possible manner, for whatever it shall cost more I will repay all. 
I do not wish, however, that that cloth should be presented to our most holy lord 
until you receive my next letter on the subject; for I intend that the King should 
also write his thanks for me and my friends. I also will write mine, as is meet; 
and together with these letters that cloth shall be presented.” 


And presented accordingly it was; and you may not now be un- 
willing to hear how it was received. And I dwell upon this the more 
minutely because I am hoping to shew that this piece of scarlet cloth 
had an important bearing on the fortunes of my hero. “A letter of 
the Pope concerning the affection which he bears to him to whom it is 
written” is the modest rubric prefixed to the following :— 

“ Beloved son, Health and Apostolic benediction. We have understood what our 
beloved son, Vincent Clement, our Subdeacon, has expounded to us on your part; 
from whom you will learn what is our disposition towards you—which we affirm 
to be most favourable; but we have received your little present, and a handsome 
one it is; and sent as we know with this design, that we might have in it a proof 
of your great affection and devotion towards us. We embrace, therefore, the 
devout inclination of your mind; and are disposed, when the opportunity occurs, 
to reward your virtue according to its merits, 

**Given at Florence under our secret signet the 20th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord 1442, the twelfth of our pontificate.” 


His Holiness was as good as his word. Within a twelvemonth 
Bekynton’s friend, Angelo Gattola, writes to congratulate him on his 
nomination to the bishopric of Salisbury, which had been procured 
by the unremitting exertions of Richard Chester and his own. He 
writes in great glee :— 

“* How earnestly Master Richard, according to his pre-eminent virtue and sin- 
gular prudence, has wrought with our most holy lord, night and day, with all his 
zeal, to increase your honours, is well known to myself, who have never at any 
time omitted any earnest exertion to accomplish the same object. From all which 
it has at length resulted that our most holy lord has chosen your right reverend 
lordship to the bishopric of Salisbury. Therefore we are all consoled by so great 
a boon, that no greater consolation or pleasure could possibly arrive.” 


And this he repeats again and again in almost identical words. 
4 
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I must now explain how it was proposed to create a vacancy in the 
see of Salisbury in order to make room for Bekynton; since William 
Aiscough, the actual bishop, did not vacate it until the year 1450, 
when he was murdered by the insurgents at the altar of Edyngdon 
Collegiate Church. A comparison of dates will shew that the voidance 
of the see of Salisbury was a matter of perfect indifference to the person 
most deeply interested next to the Bishop of Salisbury. Angelo Gat- 
tola’s letter is dated Sienna, May 23, 1443, and would under ordinary 
circumstances be a month or six weeks on its way. It crossed on the 
road a letter from the King to the Pope recommending Bekynton for 
the bishopric of Bath and Wells, and letters from Bekynton himself to 
all his friends at Rome, to Andrew Holes, Blondo of Forli, Bartholomew 
of Rovarella, and Angelo Gattola, to inform them of his nomination, 
and to tell them that now was the time for his friends to exert them- 
selves to secure his promotion. The letters are dated the 27th of April, 
1443, nearly a month earlier than that of Angelo Gattola informing 
him of his appointment to the see of Sarum. The explanation is this, 
and it will shew that Bekynton’s friends at Rome were only too zealous 
in his service. On the death of Archbishop Chichely in 1443, April 12, 
John Stafford, Bishop of Bath and Wells (whom Chichely had nomi- 
nated as his successor, when he contemplated resigning a year before 
his death) was recommended by the King for the metropolitan see ; 
and it was in contemplation to translate Bishop Aiscough of Sarum to 
Bath and Wells, and to promote Bekynton to Sarum. Bekynton’s 
friends having learnt that such were the intentions of the King, set to 
work at once to give effect to them, with what success we have already 
heard. The only hitch was that Aiscough was not disposed to leave 
Salisbury, and the precipitancy of Bekynton’s friends involved some 
inconvenience, as we learn from a letter of the King to Archdeacon 
Holes, his proctor at the Papal Court :— 


“Venerable and sincerely beloved in Christ,—Your diligence, and pains, and 
labours which, with ardent desire and without delay, we know that you have 
industriously and effectually applied, concerning the translations of the Revd. 
Fathers in Christ the Bishops of Bath and Sarum, and the promotion of our 
entirely beloved clerk, Thomas Bekynton, according to our letters which we have 
many times transmitted on that matter—we are bound to acknowledge as ex- 
tremely pleasing and praiseworthy ; but that you have so hastily and precipitately 
expended the moneys of our clerk aforesaid, altogether before you had full and 
certain notice of the assent of the said Bishop of Sarum—we cannot equally 
approve. For if these moneys so laid out by you cannot be converted into the 
firstfruits of the church of Bath, as reason and conscience dictate, — particularly 
since, as things now are, he cannot anyhow obtain the church of Sarum,—it is 
evident that our said clerk, owing to that too great haste of yours, after and above 
those very large expenses which he has already borne in our Embassy, will be by 
no means able to bear that loss, Neither indeed shall we ourselves bear it patiently 
or without displeasure. Strive therefore, trusty and beloved, to rectify all that 

Gent. Mae, Voit, CCXV. ay 
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has been done—earnestly and lovingly indeed, but without sufficient consideration ; 
for we hope that if you take pains, those holy and devout fathers will by no means 
wish to retain what our said clerk has laid out to no purpose, and which cannot be 
retained with a safe conscience by any of those who have received it. 

“From our Castle of Windsor, June 24, a.p. 1443.” 


. How this serious difficulty was overcome I am not in a position to 
state, but we may hope that the cardinals, being such as they are here 
described, would not require our Bishop elect to pay his firstfruits 
twice over. It is certain that the King’s nomination did take effect, 
and that within four months of the date of the letter which I have just 
read all difficulties were removed, and Thomas Bekynton was conse- 
crated Bishop, under circumstances so interesting to all old Etonians 
that I shall translate this record as it is entered in his Register, which 
is preserved among the archives of the see. It is entitled— 

“The Register of the Rev. Lord and Father in Christ, Mr. Thomas of Bekynton, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was consecrated by the Lord Father in Christ, 
William Bishop of Lincoln [Alnwick], in the old collegiate church of Blessed Mary 
of Eton, on the Lord’s day, viz., on the feast of S. Edward, the 13th day of the 
month of October, a.D. 1443, the 13th year of the Pontificate of the most Rev. 
Father in Christ, Lord Eugenius IV., by Divine Providence Pope, the 7th indiction. 
On which day the same Thomas, after his consecration, celebrated his first Mass 
in pontificalibus in the New Church of Blessed Mary at the same place, not as yet 
half built, under a tent at the altar erected directly over the place where King 
Henry VI. had laid the first stone; and there in the new building of the college, 
on the north side, while as yet the chambers below were not partitioned off, he 
held his banquet. On that day were present as assisting Bishops, William Bishop 
of Sarum and Nicolas Bishop of Llandaff; on which day of the year the present 
Register was begun.” 


This beginning of the register should be the conclusion of my bio- 
graphical notices, for the history of his episcopate is, as I have already 
intimated, too wide a sea for me to embark upon, but for a brief corre- 
spondence which our Bishop had with the Abbat of Glastonbury, which 
I think may be interesting to the Meeting, not only from local asso- 
ciations, but as illustrating the old dispute on the subject of jurisdiction 
between the Bishops and the regular clergy. It is further so thoroughly 
characteristic of Bishop Bekynton’s tone and temper, that I think I 
cannot better conclude than with an account of this controversy, which 
I presume took place in 1445, in the second year of his consecration, 
when Nicholas Frome was Abbat of Glastonbury, (elected 1420, died 
1456 ; therefore abbat thirty-five years.) Iam led to give this date by 
two letters which I find in the Bishop’s Register, one addressed to the 
Abbat of Glastonbury, warning him not to attempt anything to the 
prejudice of the pending episcopal visitation, dated June 10, 1445; the 
other appointing a commission for continuing the visitation, which is 
dated July 18 of the same year. I have no doubt that the undated 
letters which I proceed to read have reference to this visitation. 
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“A letter’ of reprimand, addressed to the Abbat of Glastonbury, on his unkind 
interpretation of the acts of his Bishop on his Visitation: and wishes he may 
recover his wits. 


“My dearest brother in Christ,—I am certainly very much surprised and 
astonished at what I have just since my arrival heard of the doings of your 
fraternity. 

“For it might easily seem from them, that by some sinister interpretation, every- 
thing that I have determined to do or to direct, in sincere zeal always for your 
honour and the good of your house, is represented in an unfavourable light: and I 
see that your choler is provoked, and that you are irritated and indignant at what, 
as the result will clearly shew, ought to have earned me your favourable consideration. 
God and my own conscience are my witnesses that I do not seek, nor ever will 
seek, anything at all of you but what is for God’s honour and your own, and the 
benefit of your house. That, I dare boldly assert, you shall feel and be sensible of, 
and see with your own eyes. 

“Do not, my brother, either on any light suspicion, or for the whispering of any 
men, put a slight on your father, whom for so long a time you have experienced 
to be faithful to your interests, and have found to be of approved honour and dili- 
gent in your service. 

“If any evil spirit whatever is trying to sow anger or indignation between 
us, ‘prove the spirits whether they be of God,’ and hear and prove me; do 
not render hatred for my good-will. Ifa third tongue is busying itself to separate 
us from one another, I would it were cut off, whosesoever it be. But that you may 
be able to make yourself entirely acquainted with me and my inmost feelings, I send 
you my chancellor, whom you will, I am sure, kindly and patiently hear, and give 
credit to the truth. I wish you heartily as good wishes as I should desire for myself. 

“Scribbled by my own hand, at Evercreech, on this holy Sunday, 22nd of 
August.” 


“« Answer of the Abbat to his Bishop on the same matter. 


“ Venerable Father and Lord, obedience, reverence and honour.—We cannot write 
to you as we could wish, for the eyes of our outer man are darkened with sickness 
and old age. Yet of old, the Good Shepherd, Christ our Lord, who laid down His 
life for the sheep, took the lost sheep on His shoulders and brought it back mer- 
cifully into His fold. The wounded man, who had fallen among thieves, He set on 
His own beast, and brought him to the Inn (in the bowels of His mercies), saying 
to the host that he should take care of him, pouring in oil and wine. To the peni- 
tent prodigal He gave the best robe and ring, for He had recovered him who had 
wasted his substance. Yet beforetime, the same Good Shepherd complained that 
the swollen wound was not bound up, nor anointed with oil, nor mollified with 
ointment. And likewise, according to the measure of our lowliness, as conscience 
dictates, we may complain to you with agony, because if the wounds of sins have 
been, as you say, discovered amongst us, they have not been, under the long 
adjournment of your visitation, purged out and corrected, as they ought to have 
been. Very probable it is that they will putrify ; and as one diseased sheep cor- 
rupts the whole flock, these will stain and corrupt the whole mass. And so we 
are forced finally to cry out with the rest to heaven, that our God will have mercy 
upon us: because neither in the hastening of the feet, nor in the words of pro- 
mises, nor in the fingers of writers, but in the hands of workers we put the 
anchor of our hope: desiring that a visitation, instituted holily and righteously, 
should result in edification and not in destruction: for judicially we are ignorant 
what account we shall have shortly to render for the flock committed to us. 

“And therefore among the other diversities of graces, we, under the compulsion 
of necessity, most especially aspire to the grace of curing: because by the dictate 
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of our sacred rule we are obliged to tear up by the roots the vices of those subject 
to us, But in other things which concern the right and defence of the law of our 
Church, according as the case demands and requires, we proceed by determination 
of our council, and so will we proceed, as by mutual faith we are bound. And 
may He confer on you the grace of reigning together with Him, who gives to you 
the power of governing the people. 

“ Writton at Pulton, August 27.” 


“ Reply of the same Bishop to the representations made against him, and justifica- 
tion of all those things which were alleged to have been done by the said Bishop. 


“Your letter, my dearest brother in Christ, has been in no small degree pleasant 
te me: but in deed and truth it would have been pleasanter still, if it had answered 
to the kindness and gentleness of my own. But, however it may be, I have put 
this law upon myself, that I will not, even under the provocation of the utmost 
ingratitude or abuse, wittingly do anything, by which I can either offend God, or 
violate the sanctity of justice, or go beyond the limits of moderation and fatherly 
affection. The blindness of your eyes, my dear brother, of which you complain in 
your letter, I for my part, as I am bound by our ancient familiar friendship, am 
sorry to hear of: and I wish with all my heart that no disease of the sort may 
attack the eyes of your mind and inner man. Whilst you write, moreover, that 
our kind Father, our Lord Jesus Christ, brought back the lost sheep to the fold 
and set the wounded man on His own beast, and had him brought into the Inn, 
and wine and oil poured into his wounds : please to believe that it is our desire and 
intention to follow the footsteps of our dear Lord in those matters, as power shall 
be given us from above. As for the charge of delay which you make against me, 
you ought to have known that he is not delaying who is detained by a lawful im- 
pediment. When the same our dear Lord went down to the healing of Lazarus, He 
found that he had been in the grave three days. All things have their time ; 
there is still, as I trust in the Lord, a fit time to heal, whilst he who ought to be 
the healer, has both will and power to go down personally to the patient and to 
apply with his own hands either fomentations or the knife,—as shall be needed. 
Order, my brother, is confounded, when the son is seen to judge his father, the 
subject to try his judge. The ruling of time, which is committed to the will of 
the superior, is unworthily called into judgment by the inferior. It is right, my 
brother, that what you claim from your inferiors you should yourself pay to your 
superior. As to the charge which you seem to allege that the adjournment of my 
visitation redounds not to the edification, but to the destruction (which God 
forbid) of regular observance, I wonder that so prudent a man should be so foolish: 
for you know that I have never taken away from you the power of exercising and 
executing of all things that pertain to regular discipline; nay, that I have ex- 
pressly, and with abundant verbal authorization, granted itto you. I believe, my 
brother, that if your mind were free from anger and hatred, you would neither 
have judged nor conjectured so about me; for these dazzle the eye of reason and 
do not permit the mind to see the truth. If you have not understood me suffi- 
ciently well in my visitation of the monastery over which you are set, you might 
and may still acquaint yourself with me in all the visitations which I have made in 
other religious houses, and learn whether I have anywhere committed any injustice. 
And yet I have accounted and do account myself a debtor to a greater extent to 
your place. As to what I wrote to you, I write it again in my whole soul, and 
with firm conscience. God and my conscience are my witnesses, that I ask nothing 
at all of you, but what is to the honour of God and yourself, and to the benefit of 
your house. And indeed I praise that desire of yours, where you write, that 
among other diversities of graces you singularly desire the grace of curing; but 
we, so to speak, desire the grace of healing also, There are many who 
cure, but only very few,are found who heal. Indeed, for curing a moment 
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is sufficient, but for healing we need both knowledge and time, and divine 
help to boot. We read, for instance, that Galienus cured a hundred, of whom 
not one recovered. But your conjuration, or rather threat, that you subjoin, 
namely that ‘in the other things which concern the right and the defence of the 
right of your church, you proceed, and will proceed by determination of your 
council,’ I take in good part, and I wish that the angel of good counsel may pro- 
vide you with the best and most wholesome advice ; and I hope that you in your 
old age will depend upon and adhere to him, rather than to your own fancy or 
affection, or to any little flatteries or slanders whatsoever. For that which is 
according to God will stand. But as far as concerns the defence of the right of 
your church, our desire is that this counsel or purpose of yours may turn out to 
the full benefit of yourself and your house, and that you will never run any risk of 
erring in your opinion, in any point in which you are flattering yourself that you 
are defending and preserving the rights and privileges of your church; nor may 
the thing itself and the result prove that you have really been acting preju- 
dicially to the same. I for my part, as 1 always have been, am now also ready 
and prepared to rise up with you and to exert myself to the utmost of my power, 
for the defence of your church and for the preservation of the rights and privileges 
thereof, as a matter very pleasing and desirable to myself. But, brother, I wish 
you would consider one thing,—that you are not bound to your church by any closer 
tie than I am to mine. But if perchance any one of my officials or commissaries has 
committed any grievance to you or to your house, which certainly I neither expect 
nor acknowledge, I wish to confer with you on everything touching the question, » 
when you shall please, with a good-will, patiently and with the affection of a 
father; and to be clearly advised by you how the truth stands; and consequently 
if any matters rightly require reformation, willingly and indeed thankfully, ac- 
cording to God and justice to reform them all, and to shew myself a just and kind 
father in all things to you and yours, to whom I wish good health, that shall last 
happily to a great age. 
“From our Manor of Woky, August 30.” 


It will be manifest from the specimen of Bishop Bekynton’s corre- 
spondence which I have now given that there was at least quite as 
much of the fortiter in re as of the swaviter in modo in his official 
dealings; and the same fact might be further exemplified in his other 
relations by his correspondence with John of Wheathampstead, Abbat 
of St. Albans, with Dr. Millington, first Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and with Henry Duke of Somerset,—which last at least 
shews that he was “no respecter of persons.” 

But it is time for me to bring these notices to a close, which I think 
I shall do in the manner most interesting to my audience if I give you 
a description of this city and its inhabitants during Bekynton’s episco- 
pate; by which you will be enabled to institute a comparison between 
its present aspect and condition and what it was four hundred years ago. 
It is perhaps rather highly coloured, as became a writer who was not 
only a native of the city, but a bosom friend of the Bishop, by whom he 
was appointed Chancellor of the diocese of Wells in 1454. 

It is in the form of an imaginary dialogue between this Thomas 
Chaundler, under the name of Panestinus, and a companion whom he 
calls Ferrandus, who has accompanied him from Oxford, and whom 
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he purposes to lionize over Wells and to introduce him to his old 
acquaintance the Bishop. 

Ferrandus had spoken of the place which they were entering some- 
what disrespectfully as “a small town.” Panestinus, jealous for the 
dignity of his native place, rejoins,— 

“You might more properly call it a city than a town, as you would yourself 
understand more clearly than day if you could behold all its intrinsic splendour 
and beauty. For that most lovely church which we see at a distance, dedicated 
to the most blessed Apostle of the Almighty God, St. Andrew, contains the 
episcopal chair of the worthy Bishop. Adjoining it is the vast palace, adorned 
with wonderful splendour, girt on all sides by flowing waters, crowned by a delect- 
able succession of walls and turrets, in which the most worthy and learned Bishop 
Thomas, the first of that name, bears rule. He has, indeed, gt his own proper 
pains and charges, conferred such a splendour on this city, as well by strongly 
fortifying the church with gates and towers and walls, as by constructing on the 
grandest scale the palace in which he resides and the other surrounding build- 
ings, that he deserves to be called, not the founder merely, but rather the 
splendour and ornament of the church. 

“ What honour, what liberality, what honesty of all kinds, think you, will you 
find in the noble and facetious Dean, and in the other prelates whom they call 
Canons? Monastic in their habits, clerics in life and honesty, illustrious for their 
hospitality, agreeable and affable to strangers, benevolent to all; such you may see 
them to be at the first glance, and then will find by experience that they are. 
For so pressing are they in their attentions to strangers and pilgrims, that they 
seem to vie with one another who shall invite whom and provide for his entertain- 
ment. But besides all this, the inherent charity of the inferior clergy, whom they 
call Vicars, the orderly behaviour and unity of the citizens, the most just laws, the 
excellent police regulations, the delectable situation of the place, the cleanliness of 
the streets, the neatness of the houses, the thoroughly prudent people, the adorn- 
ment, the beauty, the loveliness, the sweetness of all, perfect and duly decorate 
the city. Its name is Wells, so called by its ancient inhabitants from the gushing 
wells that are found there.” 


He concludes by inviting his friend to accompany him to the palace, 
that he may introduce him to the excellent Bishop, who shews himself 
amiable to all, and takes excessive pains and diligence to secure the 
love of all; so that he courts the affections of men with all the ardour 
with which others pursue honour and riches, and endeavours above all 
things to win men themselves, being as he is a wise and prudent lover 
of peace. 

If I cannot, as a stranger, speak from my own knowledge, and 
dare not presume to repeat the invitation of Panestinus, or ask you 
to test by experience the accuracy of my descriptions, I may at least 
express my conviction that those who have the privilege of access to 
the Palace, the Deanery, the Canons’ residences, the Vicars’ Close, or 
the tidy houses of the citizens, will bear their joyful testimony to the 
fact that the city of Wells, barring the defacement of its noble cathedral 
by the iconoclastic frenzy of the Great Rebellion, has undergone no 
deterioration, whether in its natural, or architectural, or ecclesiastical, 
or civic aspects, since the days of its good Bishop Bekynton. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS UF BARBADOES AND 
JAMAICA. 


No. I. Barsapogs (concluded). 


MoNvUMENTS IN St. ToomAs’s ParisH 
CHUROH. 

79. “M.S. Sub hoc marmore posite 
sunt relique Ephraim Smith De 
Agro Lincolniensi orundi Matheseos 
Scientia celebris mensurandi artis 
eq. professione ac usi longe primarii. 
gubernante Radulpho Dom. Greio 
Barone de Work Illustri Chiliarcha 
et Francisco Russello precessori Bar- 
badis facilitate perquam benefici— Ex 
hic vita spe beatoris excelsit Oct. 27, 
1701.” “ Pariter vitam cum sanguine 
fudit posuit G. Lilingtonus in hac 
insula Regie Majestatis consiliis.” 
Sir William Grey, of Werke, was 

created Lord Grey of Werke, a dignity 

that expired with Ralph, fourth baron, 

in 1706. 

The Hon. Ralph Gray (afterwards 
Lord Grey of Werke) was appointed 
Governor of Barbadoes in 1701. 

Captain George Lillington, living in 
Barbadoes, 1680, was a Member of 
Council, at the age of 60 in 1708. His 
son of the same name was of the Inner 
Temple, London.—(S. P. B. I., vol. 74.) 

The Lillingstons were intermarried 
with the Barbadian families of Dottin 
and Alleyne. 

Colonel Henry Lillingston, born in 
1620, served under General Monk. He 
had two sons, Henry and Luke, the 
latter of whom became a General, and 
commanded an expedition to the West 
Indies in 1695. 

80. The body of Jean Wood, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Wood, and dau. of Mr. 
Roger and Jane Piggott, ob. April 
21, 1733. 


81. “Major-General Timothy Thornehill, 
ob. Aug. 1, 1681; also, his two wifes, 
both named Susanna,” and his eldest 
son Timothy ; dau. Elizabeth, and his 
brothers Jonn and Isaac. 

Arms: Two bars gemelles, a bend 
dexter. Crest: A bush. 


N.B. Some curious disclosures re- 
lating to his habits are to be found 
at the S.P.O. 


82. “Mr. William Alumby, aged about 
72 years,” ob. 4 Oct., 1678. 


82*. “Captain Edward Thompson, Esq.,” 
ob. 6th of April, 1659 ; also, Captain 
Samuel Thompson, ob. ... March, 
1655. “From hence we shall rise 
again.” 

Arms: A lion statant guardant. 
Crest : A wyvern passant. 


83. “ William Briant, Esq., and Mary his 
wife, a native of this island. After 
an exemplary discharge of ye do- 
mestic virtues, with temper and with 
health, by diligence with prosperity 
during a most tender union of fifty- 
eight years, were by death separated 
4 months and 11 days only, she 
dying Nov. 6, 1756, aged 74, he the 
16th March, 1757, aged 78. To 
whose blameless memory this stone 
was deposited by their grateful and 
affectionate grandson, J. Worrell.” 

Arms: A chevron between three 
escallops. Crest: A dexter arm in 
armour, brandishing a sword. 

(*) William Briant and Mary his 
wife were living in Barbadoes in 1715, 
and had three children, William, Ann, 
and Mary. 

Leigh Hunt, the eminent author, was 
grandson of the Rev. Dr. Hunt, a con- 
nection of this family. 


84. “Here lies C. Skeet, ob. Feb. 3, 
1758.” (On a lead coffin.) 


85. A vault of the Osbornes of Spring- 
head—no tablet. 
The family of Osborne is mentioned 
in the Gibbes’ pedigree. (Vide “ Baro- 
netage.”’) 
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Att Sarnts’ Coapet (St. PETER’s 
PaRIsH). 


86. Monogram, William Arnold, 1688. 
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The “Olive Blossom” was fitted out 
in 1605 by Sir Olive Leigh (whom Pur- 
chas styles a “worshipful Knight of 
Kent”) for. Barbadoes. 

Lord Ley, afterwards Earl of Marl- 
borough, obtained the first grant of the 
island, but the first regular settlement 
was planned and accomplished by Sir 
William Courteen, who fitted out, in 
1624, the ship “William and John” 
(John Powell, Master), which arriving 
at its destination with forty emigrants, 
founded, in 1625, the present colony. 

Popular tradition assigns to William 
Arnold the distinction of having been 
the first Englishman to set foot on this 
island, but such a belief can scarcely be 
reconciled with the date on his tomb. 

In 1628 Charles Woolferstone and 
sixty-four emigrants, under a company 
of London merchants, embarked for Bar- 
badoes, where on arrival each “ took up” 
100 acres. The names of these mer- 
chants were, Marmaduke Brandon, Ro- 
bert and Henry Wheatley, Alexander 
Banister, Edmund Forster, Robert Swin- 
nerton, John, Charles, and John Fair- 
ingdon. 

87. Joseph Waterman, ob. 1763, wt. 26. 

88. “Here lieth the body of Giles Hall, 
late of this island, esq., born in ye 
parish of Whitminster in the county 
of Glocester, who departed this mortal 
life the 26th day of January, Anno 
Dom. 1686, aged 84 yeares.” 

Arms: Three talbots’ heads erased. 

(*) Giles Hall was a considerable pro- 
prietor, and held, in 1679, 195 acres in 
the parish where he died. 

89. “Here lyeth the body of Philip 
Ginkins, deceased in the year of our 
Lord 1663, the 9th of July.” 

90. Another “Hall” slab, nearly obli- 
terated, and apparently older than the 
former. 

91. “In memory of Robert Gibbons, 
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Esq., second son to Sir William Gib- 
bons, Baronet. He died July 13, 1744, 
aged 28 years.” 

Arms: ... a lion rampant debruised 
by a bend dexter charged with three 
crosses patée fitchée, (a crescent for 
difference). Crest: A lion’s jambe 
holding a cross patée fitchée erect. 


92. “ Here lyeth interred ye body of the 
Hon. William Sandiford, Esq., one 
of ye Judges of this island. Born in 
Bristoll, Dyed ye 30th of December, 
1668, aged 80 years. Also, Captain 
Henry Sandiford his son, aged 33 
years, dyed ye 7th of Sept. 1685; 
also, Elizabeth Sandiford his widow, 
aged 82 years, dyed ye 29th of March, 
174. .” 


93. “ Here lyeth interrd ye body of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Forster, who departed this 
life ye 18th day of January, 1717, in 
the 62 year of her age. She was twice 
married. Her first husband was Coll. 
Wm. Sandiford, Esq., and her last 
Capt. John Forster, Esq.” 


94. Dame Frances Gibbons, daughter of 
Robert Hall, Esq., and wife of Sir 
Ww. Gibbons, ob. 1757, et. 64. 

Arms: A lion rampant debruised 
by a bend dexter charged with three 
crosses fitchée. In dexter chief the 
Baronet’s badge, and over all an 
escutcheon charged with three grif- 
fins’ heads erased. Crest of Gibbons: 
(Over a baronet’s helmet a_lion’s 
jambe holding a cross fitchée). 


95. Elizabeth Kenrick, second dau. of 
Rev. Dr. Scawen Kenrick, Sub-dean 
and Prebend of Westminster, and 
niece to Sir Wm. Gibbons, Bart., ob. 
Aug. 17,1744, wt. 16 ; also, the eldest 
son of John Gibbons, Esq., and grand- 
son of Sir W. Gibbons, ob. Sept. 16, 
1746, wet. '7 years. 

95. Sir William Gibbons, Bart., ob. 
11 April, 1766. 

(Gibbons crest.) 


St. Jonn’s PARISH. 


97. “Here lyes ye body of Captain Ed- 
ward Skeete, born ye 13th June, 
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1639, and died May 14, 1727, aged 

88 years.” 

98. Timothy Roberts, ob. 13 October, 

.. et. 57. (Very old.) 

99. “Under this stone lyes the body of 
Katherine, late wife of John Rokeby, 
Merchant, dau. and co-heiris of Chris- 
topher Thompson, late of this parish, 
Gent., and Katherine his wife, who 
departed this life ye 15th of April, 
1666, in ye 19th year of her age.” 

Arms (above the epitaph): A chev- 
ron charged with a mullet between 
three ravens close. Underneath, the 
same arms impaling, On a fess (dan- 
cetté ?) three estoiles wavy of six; 

a dexter canton charged with a sun 

in splendour... 

Rokeby of Rokeby and Mortham, 
Yorkshire, a family of great antiquity 
and distinction, of which was Sir Thomas 
Rokeby, a gallant warrior of the reign 
of Edward IIT., eminently distinguished 
at the battle of Neville’s Cross, who be- 
came eventually Lord Justice of Ireland. 

The line of Rokeby of Rokeby and 
Mortham continued until the time of 
Sir Thomas Rokeby, who disposed of the 
domain to W. Robinson, Esq. 

Arms: Argent, a chevron sable be- 
tween three rooks proper. Crest: A 
rook proper. 

William Rokeby, of Skiers, Yorkshire, 
created baronet in 1661, was eldest son 
(by Dorothy his wife, daughter of Wil- 
liam Rokeby, Esq., of Skiers) of William 
Rokeby, Esq., of Hotham, who was son 
of Thomas Rokeby, Esq., third son of 
Thomas Rokeby, Esq., of Mortham. 

Rokeby of Arthingworth, Northants., 
derived from Thomas Rokeby, Esq., of 
Barnby, youngest brother of Sir William 
Rokeby, Bart., of Skiers. 

Thompson (Haversham, Bucks.) de- 
scended from Maurice Thompson, of 
Cheston, Herts. Sir John Thompson, 
Bart., of Haversham, a distinguished 
member of the House of Commons, was 
created Baron Haversham in 1696, a 
title which expired with his son Maurice, 
second lord, in 1745, who left two daugh- 
ters, his co-heirs: the younger, Anne, 
wife of Richard Reynolds, Esq., son of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, died s. p. in 1737 ; 
the elder, Elizabeth, married, in 1724, 
John Carter, Esq., of Weston Colvile, aud 
had one daughter, Elizabeth Anne Hall, 
wife of John Morse, Esq., of Sprowston 
Hall, Norfolk, whose only daughter, 
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Elizabeth Anne Ella, is married to Simon 

Digby, Esq. 

Arms: Or, on a fesse dancette azure 
three estoiles argent; on a canton of 
the second the sun in glory proper. 
Crest: An arm erect, vested gules, cuff 
argent, holding in the hand proper five 
ears of corn or. Motto: In lumine 
lucem. 

100. “ Mr. Michael Mahon, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, and Margaret his 
wife, of Barbadoes, with several of 
their children and grandchildren, and 
in memory of them this monument 
has been erected by Mr. James Mahon, 
son of the above Michael and Margaret 
Mahon.” (No date, but in the style 
of 1680—1700.) 

Arms: Three lions passant in pale. 
Crest: A dexter arm embowed hold- 
ing a sword horizontally. Motto: 
Signos sic sacra tuimur. 

101. Sarah Bell, dau. of Francis and 
Mary Bell, ob. 23 Aug., 1736; also, 
Francis Bell, Esq., ob. 6 April, 1739, 
wet. 57; also, Francis, son of the above 
Francis and Sarah, ob. 16 Aug., 1747, 
wt. 14; also, Sarah, wife of Francis 
Bell, ob. 14 Feb., 1747, xt. 35; also, 
Hon. Francis Bell, Esq., ob. 1760, 
et. 56. 

In 1641 Philip Bell was Governor of 
Barbadoes. 

102. Richard Haynes, ob. 1768. 

103. James Prat, son of Dr. Henry Prat 
and Dorothy his wife, ob. April 23, 
1738, xt. 2; also, Henry Prat, son of 
Dr. Henry Prat; also, Dorothy Prat, 
wife of Dr. Henry Prat, ob. 19 Oct., 
1749. 

104. Thomas Fox, and his two “ wifes,” 
Prudence and Rachel Fox; two sons, 
John and William ; two daus., Sarah 
and Esther. Thomas, Joseph, William, 
and Mary, William being ye last, 
aged 27, dyed Sept. 14, 1754, Capt. 
William Fox. 


St. ANDREW’S PARISH ™. 
105. ** VauGHAN, 1733.” 
106. “N.G....ob.... 1758.” 





m There are no registers of St. Andrew’s 
parish, prior to the nineteenth century. 
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107. “ Here lies the body of John Foord, 
Gent., who was b... ovt®. (sic) the 
.-. 1617, and died .. .” 

(*) Probably ancestor of Thomas 
Ford, Esq., of Barbadoes, great-grand- 
father of Sir Francis Ford, created a 
Baronet in 1793: 

108. Mrs. Mary Morris, ye daughter of 
Major Robert Morris, born 14 March, 
1694, married to Jas. Dothie, Esq., 
7th of February, 1713, and died 12 
July, 1720. 

109. The Hon. John Milles, Esq., Mem- 
ber of Council, ob. 30th Aug., 1718, 
et. 65; also, Jane Milles his wife, 
ob. 4th March, 1722, wt. 57. 

110. Turpin Willoughby, ob. March 2, 
1741, xt. 61. 

He may have been a member of the 
well-known noble family of Willoughby. 

Francis Lord Willoughby was Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes, and died April 10, 
1673. By his will, dated July 17, 1666, 
he appointed his nephew Henry Wil- 
loughby, Esq., Samuel Barwick, his 
secretary Haughton, &c., his executors. 
He left his property to his brother 
William Willoughby, &c. 

Willoughby is a name intimately con- 
nected with the earlier history of Bar- 
badoes, but of Turpin we know little. 
There was a Martin Turpin, whose 
grandson, Capt. Thomas Denton, served 
in the Duke of Newcastle’s regiment 
during the civil wars of Charles I. 

111. Edward Laming, ob. Jan. 17,... 
eet. 59. 

112. Margaret Rudder, daughter of 
David and Elizabeth Rudder, ob. 
June 10, 1752; also, David Rudder, 
her father, ob. April 7, 1753. 

113. “ Here lyes the body of Mrs. Lucy 
Johnston, the wife of Captain Archer 
Johnston, who departed this life on 
the...of 9ber, 1680, ... about 22 
years of age.” 

(A scull wreathed with laurel, and 
beneath two cross bones.) 

114, Anne Poole, ob. 5 Jan., 1740, 
wt. 56. 


St. Purrrp’s Parisx. 

115. John H... dy, ob. 1790. (Obli- 
terated, evidently “ Hardy.”’) 
116. Richard Payne, ob. 1769. 
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117. William Cox, ob. 1766. 


‘118. Henry Scott, ob. (Feb. 6), 1793. 


119. J. M....ob.... 1743. 
120. Robert Bouchier, Esq., born Sept. 3, 

1707 ; ob. March 17, 1739. 

121. Robert Haynes, Esq., ob. 9 Oct., 

1727. 

A Colonel Haynes of Cromwell’s army, 
who was killed April 13, 1665, at His- 
paniola, was probably his ancestor. 

122. John Hall, Esq., ob. 22 March, 

1729. 

Arms: ... a fesse indented between 
three griffins segreant. Crest: On 

a ducal crown a lion sejant. 

123. James Aynsworth, Esq., ob. 7th 

March, 1723. 

Arms: ...three battle-axes. Crest : 

A knight in complete armour stand- 

ing, with a battle-axe in his dexter 

hand leaning on his shoulder. 


Ainsworth of Smithill’s Hall, Lanca- 
shire, bore— Gules, three battle-axes 


argent. Crest: A man in armour hold- 
ing a battle-axe proper. Motto: Spero 
meliora. 

124. K. W....ob.. .. 1730. 


125. W.P... .ob.... 1741. 

126. J. B....ob.... 17465. 

127. Mary, wife of Henry Herne, ob. 
--- 1725. 

128. 


tr oe) 

129. Laetitia Moe, ob... . 1735. 

130. James Moe. 
Samuel Moe. i dates. 
Christian Moe. 

181. J. B.... ob... . 1748. 

132. John Archer, Esq., who died Oct. 


80, 1786; and of Ann his wife, who 
departed this life May 18, 1794, both 
aged 50; also, Mrs. Millicent White, 
sister to the above Ann Archer, 1798. 
William Stenhouse, and Sarah Ward 
Stenhouse; also, Joseph Stenhouse, 
1780, 1785, 1797. 

“'This marble slab is placed to the 
commemoration of their...” (obli- 
terated.)™ 





* For an account of this family, vide “ Me- 
morials of the Surname Archer,” Gent. MaG., 
Aug. 1861, p. 191. 
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133. C. W., 1757. 

(*) A Captain W. White, of Barba- 
does, married Ann, daughter of Philip 
Gibbs, who died 1697. 


134, James Mapp, Esq., 1757. 
185. “17382.” 
136. I. P., 1772. 


137. Robert Bishop, Esq., ob. Sept. 16, 
1715, wt. 35; also, Mary Forbes, relict 
of Robert Bishop, Esq., ob. May 26, 
1724, wt. 48; also, Mary Morris, their 
daughter, ob. May 25, 1743, wt. 33. 

Arms: A saltire indented; an es- 
cutcheon of pretence charged with 
a St. George’s cross: impaling, Three 
lions rampant ducally crowned. 


138. Mr. John Perratt, ob. June 7, 1729, 
aged 74; also, Mrs. Ann Perratt his 
wife, ob. March 16, 1728, aged 63. 

Arms: Three peans, on a chief a 
demi-lion rampant: impaling,.... 

a fesse, in chief three roses or cinque- 

foils. Crest: A raven holding a flower. 

Apparently the same arms as those 
borne by Sir John Perrott, lord of 
Haroldston and Laugharn Castle; also 
lord of Carew Castle, Lord Deputy, 
Lieutenant General, and General Gover- 
nor of the Kingdom of Ireland, Admiral 
of England, Lord of the Privy Council, 
and Knight of the Bath, who died 
Nov. 3, 1599. 

Sir James, a younger son of Sir John, 
had a warrant for a patent (but never 
signed) creating him Marquis of Nar- 
beth, &c. 


139. A.C....ob.... 1752. 


SA Ib 


5 





VT LER 


HERE 


149, Fragment of a Tombstone, St. Lucy’s Churchyard. 
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140, “William.... 

of the kingdom of 

this life ye 8th 

year of his age 

Dyed ye 19th of 

ear of her age 

rthers. 

Millesaunt 

Infancy.” 

141. “Hic Sepulta jacet M... rita 
Noke X'OP Richard Noke nuper.. . 
hujus Insule. Secreta.. R... II... et 
felia Gulielmi Bullonex antiqua fa- 
milia. E. B ..T80N De DvFFvVN cujis 
optime meretis memoria tristis. 

“Dolens que conjux. Hoc posuit 
obiit Xx1III. JvLY 16, 1677.” 
142. Isaac Gittens .. . 1819. 


There was a family named Gytyng 
at Wrexham, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 


143. R. R. ob... . 1755. 

144, John best... ob. 21 Aug. 1758, 
eet. 50. 

145. A. M.... 1743. 

146. Temperance Carter, wife of Timothy 
Chessman Carter, ob. 1780. 

147. Mrs. Mary Rogers, wife of Henry 
Rogers, Esq., ob. Sept. 1753, wt. 57. 
148. Henningham Carrington, widow 
of Paul Carrington, ob. Jan. 28,1741, 

wet. 69. 


(obliterated.) 


From THE REMAINS OF TOMBS IN 
Sr. Lucy’s Parish CHuRCH. 

149. Elaborate carved fragment. (Evi- 
dently the tombstone of James But- 
ler’s son, with the old arms of Butler, 
viz. three covered cups.) Date 1696. 

150. Slab “...18 years. She was a 
.-. al child, a tender kind da... affec- 
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tionate wife. Sincere in friendship ; 

mild, prudent, and discreet in all her 

actions ; much beloved by her ac- 

quaintance; ... her death lamented 
by her friends and relations.” 

The preceding are fragmentary por- 
tions of the tombstone still to be de- 
tected in the repairs of the enclosure- 
wall of St. Lucy’s churchyard. 

This parish suffered severely in the 
hurricane of 1831, and it is probable 
that during the subsequent repairs of 
the church many of the old tombs were 
laid on their faces (it is to be hoped), 
and now form the pavement from the 
outer gate to the church door. 

151. Here lyes Collonell Joseph Pick- 

ring, obiit 14 March, 1715. 

Arms :— Ermine, a lion rampant 
ducally crowned. Crest: A lion’s 
jambe erased. 

Pickering of Tichmarsh, Northants., 
descended from Gilbert Pickering, Esq., 
who purchased the manor of Tichmarsh, 
temp. Elizabeth, from William Earl of 
Worcester. Gilbert, who was son of 
John Pickering, of Gretton®, and grand- 
son (by Margaret his wife, daughter of 
Lascells of Esrick, Yorkshire) of James 
Pickering, of Winderwath, Westmore- 
land, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Stanbank, and was great-grand- 
father of Sir Gilbert Pickering, of ‘Tich- 
marsh, created a baronet of Nova Scotia. 

Arms: Ermine, a lion rampant azure, 
crowned or. Crest: A lion’s jambe erased 
and erect azure, armed or. 

Dorothy Pickering, probably a daugh- 
ter of this gentleman, married, in 1724, 
George, eldest son of Theodore Wal- 
rond, Exq. 

152. Thomas Whiteoote, Esq., ob. 17 

July, 1796. 

153. J. J. Seals. (No date.) 
154. (Very old headstone, —— no date.) 

“W. M. Brown.” 


155. (Marble.) Michael Boyce, Senior, 
ob. May 9, 1750, wt. 63.0.3. 

156. Grissel Mackay, ob. 10 Sept. 1787, 
wet. 37. 

157. “R. I.” 1750. 

158. James, son of Capt. James Gra- 
ham, ob. 20 Dec. 1729, wt. 38; Capt. 





° An estate called Gretton, in St. Philip’s 
parish, came into the possession of the Archer 
family, when the name was changed. 
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James Graham, father of the above, 
ob. 12 July, 1730, wt. 77; Elizabeth, 
daughter of said James, ob. July 16, 
1730, wt. 19; Mary, wile of the above 
James, ob. May 22, 1747, wt. 51. 

159. “Salmon.” 

160. (Marble slab.) “Heir lyeth the 
body of Elizabeth Gidy, wife of 
Matthew Gidy, who was born January 
ye 6, 1687, and departed this life the 
1st day of April, 1726. Had issue by 
the said Matthew Gidy four sons and 
five daughters.” 

Arms: Barry of seven, in chief 
three buckle-tongues. Crest: The 
sun in glory, therein a bear or goat 
statant ?. 


MONUMENTS AND SLABS IN St. JAMES’S 
PaRisH CHURCH. 

161. Mr. Edward Jordan, ob. Feb. 16, 
1704, wt. 52; also, Mrs. Ann Jor- 
dan, wife to Major Edward Jordan, 
ob. 17 Aug., 1726, wt. 41; also, Major 
Edward Jordan, son of the aforesaid 
Edward Jordan, and husband of afore- 
said Ann, ob. April 16, 1728, wt. 41; 
also, Joseph Dotin, Esq., son-in-law 
to Major Edward Jordan, ob. March 
80, 1735, wt. 45; also, Edward Jor- 
dan Dotin, son of Joseph by his wife 
Ann Jordan, ob. May 21, 1736, ext. 
11; also, Ann, relict of Joseph Dotin, 
and wife to the Rev. Dudley Wood- 
bridge; also, Ann Woodbridge, her 
dau., ob. July 27, 1740. 

(*) Probably a son of Dudley Wood- 
bridge, Esq., Judge Advocate in Barba- 
does, and agent there of the South Sea 
Company. 

162. Hon. William Holder, ob. Aug. 11, 
1705, et.48; his wife, Mrs. Susannah 
Holder, ob. 12 March, 1725, wt. 57; 
also, William Holder, their grandson, 
ob. 14 Aug., 1752, et. 31. 

163. Samuel Barwick, Commander-in- 
chief of his native country, ob. Jan. 1, 
1732, et. 63. William, his eldest son, 
places this stone over Samuel, his 
youngest brother, ob. June 4, 1741, 
wet. 39. 





? There is here a close resemblance to the 
arms of Grey, Earl of Stamford, circa 1730. 
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(*) Samuel Barwick, appointed in 1665 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
Barbadoes, was the son of Christopher 
Barwick, of Andover, who died in 1624. 

His son Samuel, born in 1669, was 
also afterwards Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of Barbadoes, and died 
in 1733, leaving an only daughter and 
heiress, Jane, married to J. O. Bruce, 
Esq., grandson of Alexander Bruce, Esq., 
of Garlet, Clackmannanshire, which 
family is now represented by W. D. 
Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., &., Recorder of 
Wallingford, &c. 

164. Edward Jordan, ob. Oct. 23, 1787, 
wt. 67; also, Ann Jordan his wife, 
co-heiress of Joseph Dottin and Ann 
Jordan, ob. Jan. 30, 1791, xt. 69; 
also, Edward Jordan their son, ob. 
17 Dec., 1799, wt. 58. 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, 
between two bendlets or an alyrion 
displayed of the second, a canton 
sinister or; 2 and 3, Argent, two lions 
passant gules. 

165. Major Edward Harrison, ob. 16 
February, 1669, wt. 63. “He was 
borne in the county of Darby.” 

Arms: (no tincture), On a chief 
three eagles displayed. 

Arms of Harrison of Hurst and Finch- 
hamstead, Berks., granted 1623: Or, 
on a chevron sable three eagles dis- 
played of the field. Crest: Out of a 
ducal coronet or, a talbot’s head of the 
last, guttée de poix. 

166. “ Thomas Littleton, Edward Little- 
ton, Armigeri filius unicus. 

“ Dii Adami Littleton, Bart., nepos. 

Cii Annis Septenis noveos menses.” 

(*) Sir Adam Littleton, of Stoke Mil- 
burgh, was created a baronet in 1642. 
He married the daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Poyntz, leaving a son, Sir 
Thomas Littleton, who died in 1681, 
and whose son was Speaker of the House 
of Commons temp. William III. 

167. Elizabeth, wife of William Sparke, 
Esq., and dau. of John Kellond, of 
Pangsford, in the county of Devon, 
Esq., ob. Oct. 15,1672; also, “ Joannes 
Sparke.” 

Arms: Checquy, a bend. . . Crest: 
Out of a mural crown a demi-fox or 
wolf issuant rampant. 

Charles Kellond, of Pangsford, Devon, 
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married Margaret, daughter of Thomas 

Drewe, by his wife, a daughter of Sir 

Peter Prideaux, Bart. The Drewes 

were connected with the Walronds of 

Tle-Brewers. 

168. (Fragment.) “Boyof....N.... 
Godward, who dep... . June, 1670.” 

169. Joseph Gibbes, ob. 30 Sept. 1700, 
et. 51, 5 m. 7 d. 

170. Ann, wife of John Collins, ob. 
Nov. 27, 1763; also, Ann, wife of 
Reynold Gibbes, eldest dau. of the 
above John and Ann Collins, ob. 1766, 
wt. 45. 

171. Rowland Willey, ob. 2nd Jan., 
1762, xt. 80. 

172. Elizabeth Hannah Willing, relict 
of Charles Willing, late of the city 
of Philadelphia. She was born 12 
March, 1739, ob. 12 Oct., 1795. 

173. Mrs. Mary Gibbes, relict of Hon. 
Thos. Gibbes, ob. 24 Dec., 1770, xt. 
42; Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Gibbes, 
wife of Rev. Haynes Gibbes, ob. 9 
March, 1775, xt. 50; Sarah Gibbes, 
ob. June 24, 1783, wt. 56. 


MonvuMENTS IN St. PETER’S PARISH 
CHURCH. 

174. William Pool Smith, ob. 1729, 
Dec. 6, wt. 30; also, William Bend, 
ob. Dec. 19, 1745, wt. 56. 

175. “Edward Lang, Senior, aged 50, 
and his granddaughter Katherine 
Lang, ye dau. of his son Joseph, ob. 
22 Jan. 1736.” 

176. Robert Bellgrove, ob. 25 Nov., 
1741, wt. 51; also, Samuel Bellgrove 
his son, ob. 7 June, 1736; also, Kathe- 
rine Bellgrove, ob. 17 March, 1743. 

177. Ward Harris, Esq., ob. 2 June, 
1761, wt. 49; also, Elizabeth his 
wife, ob. 13 Jan., 1791, wt. 70. 

(*) Elizabeth, daughter of John Harris, 
Esq., of Barbadoes, was mother of Sir 
Philip Gibbs, created baronet in 1774. 
(Vide Walrond, Bruce, and Osborne 
pedigrees, L. G.) 

178. Edmund Skinner, ob. 1794, xt. 50. 

179. Mary, wife of Robert Ewing, 28 
May, 1770; also, Elizabeth Ford, ob. 
24 June, 1776. ° 

180. William Walker (a child), ob. 1752. 
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181. John Bovell, ob. 10 May, 1700, 
et. 28. 

182. “ Dreiduiz . . .” (much obliterated) 
s , Pee)) e.|) e 8 


MonvUMENTS IN THE OLD CHURCHYARD, 
St. JosePH’s PaRisH. 

183. “ Here lyeth interred the body of 
Lieut.-Coll. Joseph Shene, Merchant, 
in Bridgetown. Died the 20th of 
August, 1709, aged 44 years.” 

184. “In memory of Daniel M*Cloud. 
Died July 13, 1751, aged 50 years.” 
185. “ Here lyes interred the body of 
Edward Benney, Esq., who was born 
in the town of Shrewsbury the 24th 
day of June, 1619, and departed this 
life the 16th day of September, 1701. 
He was an inhabitant of the parish 
since the year 1647, and served in the 
Assembly as one of the representatives 

of the said parish several years.” 


MONUMENTS IN CHRIST CHURCH. 


186. Doctor John Durant, son of Thomas 
Durant and Mary his wife, ob. March 
4, 1726; his mother, Mary Durant, 
ob. Aug. 26, 1728, wt. 52; his sister, 
Mary, ob. July 5, 1731, et. 30; also 
his father, Thomas Durant, senior, 
ob. Nov. 29, 1732, wt. 64. 

187. John Chase, Esq., ob. Feb. 9, 1736, 
wt. 31; also, John Chase, son of John 
and Christian Chase, ob. 11 April, 
1737. 

A curious spiritualist story is con- 
nected with this family. 

The families of Chase of Maldon, and 
Brewster of Halsted Lodge, Essex, 
were connected with each other, and 
both seem to have held property in 
Barbadoes, and the latter also in Ja- 
maica. They intermarried with Archers 
in Barbadoes. 

188. Hon. Jas. Elliot, Esq., son of Hon. 
Richard Elliot, Esq. He married 
Elizabeth, dau. of Hon. Thos. Wal- 
rond, Esq., ob. May 14, 1724, wet. 34, 

Arms: Within a bordure compony 

(tincture lost)....three barulets 

wavy; on an inescutcheon three bulls’ 

heads@abossed. Crest: An elephant’s 
head couped at neck and collared. 
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(*) James Elliot was a Member of 
Council, and probably a son or grand- 
son of Sir John Elliot, of Port Elliot, 
Cornwall, ancestor of the Earl of St. 
Germans, 

For further particulars relative to the 
family of Walrond vide Burke’s “Landed 
Gentry,” (Walrond, Bruce). 

189. Elizabeth Eversley, wife of William 

Eversley, Esq., ob. 6 Oct., 1813. 

190. Samuel, son of George Graeme, 

1728. 

191. Elizabeth Seawell, wife of Richard 

Seawell, Esq., ob. 1 Sept. 1728, ext. 78. 

Arms: On a bend three birds close. 
Crest: A bird closed holding in its 
beak a ring. 
192. Rev. ... Bouchier, 1795... 
193. Arms of another (obliterated): Per 
chevron ermine and... in chief two 
lions’ heads erased. 


From THE OLD CHURCHYARD, CHRIST 
CHURCH PARISH. 


194. Doctor James Holmes, ob. August 
31st, 1728. 

195. Robert Farrer, ob. July 23, 1691. 

196. John Kirton, ob. 1738. 


On a large slab of black marble at 
Adams’ Castle Estate. 

197. “In obitum charissimi patris sui 
Domini Roberti Hackett, militis qui 
ex hac vita migravit ultima die Ca- 
lendarum Martis, Anno Domini 1679.” 


“ Hic jacet effigies sacre Virtutis opima 
Nobilis et Prudens candita Sarcophago. 
Quis valeat lachrymas manentes sistere 
guttas! 
Quis cohibere potest! vir pius ecce jacet! 
Te plorant nati plorant charissima conjux 
Mesta domus pueri luget et omnis inops. 
Flere nefas raptum celesti sede beatum 
Indigenus nobis qui Jove dignus erat 
Non decet Elysium miseris implere querelis, 
Hoe bona meus virtus, hoc pietasque 
dedit 
Virida perpetuum durabit fama per evum, 
Pensabit vitam gloria longa brevem3.” 
The barony of Hackett is one of the 
dormant peerages of Ireland. Lineage, 
Paganus de Hachett, a knight of King 
Henry the Second’s suite at the con- 
quest of Ireland. He was father of 
Reginald and William, which latter gave 
his infant son, Peter, to King John, in 





4 This slab is used as a doorstep to an over- 
seer’s house, 
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1204, as hostage for John de Courcy, 


Earl of Ulster. Lords Robert, John, 
and William followed in succession. In 
the certified list of peers who sat in the 
parliament of Edward I. the Barons de 
Hachett are included. 1307, Sir Henry 
Fitz Geoffrey Hackett, after whom came 
Lord Peter Hackett, Lord John Hackett, 
Lord Richard Hackett. Lord Peter 
Hackett (a kinsman of the Geraldines) 
joined in the Desmond revolt. 

This family decayed under Queen 
Elizabeth, but having risen again, risked 
all for King James II., under Lord 
James Hackett, who left a son named 
Pierce Hackett. (Lodge, seriatim.) 

Sir Robert Hackett, the subject of 
the epitaph, was one of the gentlemen 
of Barbadoes raised to the baronetage 
by King Charles II. in 1661. 

198. In the old churchyard there is a 
monument of classic design, with me- 
dallions of grey marble, and the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Quod reliquum 
est Doroth., Franscisci, et Joanne Jar- 
man, filiz Danielis Gilbert, med con- 
jucis. Hic jacet inhumatum que obit 
12° Die Jan. 1661. Idemque tumulus 
Petri una cum Franc. Risley filiolo 
condit consecratque adiacentes cine- 
res.” 

199. (In the same) a slab with arms: 
“A double-headed eagle displayed, 
impaling a field, a chevron between 
three bezants.” 

“ Here lyeth the body of the Hon. 
Joseph Browne, Esq., who departed 
this life June ye 28, 1728, in ye 69 
years of age.” 

In 1664 a baronetcy of Scotland was 
conferred on James Broun of the Island 
of Barbadoes. (Extinct Baronetage.) 
Willoughby, a daughter of Sir James 
Broun, married Sir William Yeamans, 
Bart., of Barbadoes. 

Colonel Joseph Broun, = ...... 





born 1665. | 
| a | | ” 
Joseph, William. James. John. Damaris*. 
wet. 25, 
1715. 
200. (In the same) a slab. “ Here 


lyes William Balston, Esq., De‘, tx 
26 Octob. An°. Dom. 1659.” 
The family of Balston intermarried 





* Damaris was a name peculiar to the Pri- 
deaux family. Vide the will of Elizabeth 
Blake, of Barbadoes, 1694. 
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with that of Ricketts of Jamaica. (Vide 
Burke’s Dictionary of Landed Gentry.) 


201. (In the same) a slab. “Here lyeth 
... body of Mrs. Mary Addams, y® 
wife of Samvell Addams, who de- 
ceased . .. 12 of December, 1672.” 
(*) He was living in Barbadoes in 

1638, and was probably a brother of 

Lieutenant George Adams. (Vide “ Ap- 

adam,” Burke’s Landed Gentry.) 


202. (In the same) fragment “stsER” 
“LOYD.” 


203. At Hannay’s Plantation, a private 
burial-place, a tomb with the follow- 
ing record, viz. “George Ince, son of 
John and Margaret Ince, buried 
March 9,172 ...11 months old; and 
Margaret, daughter of John and Mar- 
garet Ince, buried July 13th, 1734— 
13 years, 2 months, and 21 days.” 


204. At the back of the parish church, 
Christ Church, under the window, a 
Portland stone slab. Ins.: “ Benja- 
min Ashehurst, Gent., who departed 
this life Oct. 22, 1718, aged 60; also, 
Magdalen his wife, ob. Feb. 21, 1715, 
et. 58; also, Capt. John Ashehurst, 
ob. 27 Sept., 1729, et. 39, 11 m. 
16 days.” 

Arms: A fesse between three 
fleur-de-lys: impaling, A bend wavy 
charged with three swans statant. 
Crest: A dexter cubit arm grasping 
an imperial crown. 

This was probably a branch of the 
family of Ashhurst of Waterstock, in 
which a baronetcy was created on the 
21st July, 1688, and which expired in 
1732. 


205. At Bannatyne Estate, Christ Church 
Parish (ancient). Two fragments of 
an old tombstone, circa 1680. 

E. MORIAM 
CAREW CHIRARGO 
CHARISSIMVS FRATER 
RISTOPEERVS CAREW 
AXEAM HANC MOLEM 
OS VIT PIETATIS ERGO 
TVMVLOS STRVIMVS 
AMICA GADAE A 
MOR SIC. 


FATA 
REVI MARMOR 
FVNVS HAB 
8VOS CINERES 
AXARIDACTAA 
IN ZTERNOS 

8ST FATA SVOE PEER 
RIVTE 
ITE, 


The whole inscription on the right side is 
destroyed. 
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Original Documents. 





ABSTRACTS FROM THE DEPOSITIONS OF CROMWELL’S 
ADHERENTS IN THE COUNTY AND CITY OF CORK, 
TAKEN 1654. 

(Continued from p. 295.) 

Feb. 28, 1654.—John Dammion, a carpenter, aged 50, exam‘. Resided in 
C. at time of rendition, a master carpenter to trayne in C.; knew W™ Flin, 
a private soldier in Inchiquin’s army; on the night of securing C., said F. 
. about 9 or 10 o’cl. came out of his house with a white cloak upon his arme, was 
very active, and imprisoned for refusing to march with the army against 
Dublin. 

Roger King, aged 40, exam‘. Called Flin out of his bed said night about 
11 or 12 o’cl., who took a sword and musquet and went to the main guard. 

March 2, 1654.—Thos. Whitly, aged 32, exam*, now resident at Parls- 
towne, bar. of Kinalea; saw Will. Hunt and John Barrett very active going 
about the town to take up the Irish, and standing sentinels when appointed ; 
said H. and B. were soldiers in Lord Inchiquin’s own Comp’, and stayed 
behind when the army marched against Dublin. 

(Eod. die.) —Will. Coe, weaver, aged 48, same night saw Will. Polly, John 
Woodland, Phil. Button, and Humphrey M*Henick, with their arms, turning 
out the Irish; was himself one of the guard sett on Coll. Sterling; three of 
the forenamed came out of same house about 1] at night and received mus- 
quets from Capt. Burrell, then on main guard. 

(Eod. die.)—Will. Hunt of C., weaver, aged 64, at the declaring of C. 
a soldier in Lord Inchiquin’s own Comp. of foot, then in C., doth know Thos. 
Whitley, John Barrett, Will. Sexten, Jun., Edw‘ Gibbonds, Dan! Bearne, and 
Walter Cook, inhab. of C.; did see them diligent in taking up fuzees; said 
B. was employed with others to secure the Gov", Sir Robt Sterling. 

(Hod. die.)—John Barrett of C., taylor, aged 37, did observe Thos. Whitley 
and Will. Hunt, inhab. of C., with musquets in their hands, sentinels about 
11 o’el. at main guard. 

(Eod. die.)—Will. Polly of C., aged 41, knew Humphrey Mauhinicke, John 
Wood, and Will. Coe, were employed same night with musquets in their 
hands, before and after the guns were shot off. 

(Eod. die.)\—John Woodland of C., weaver, aged 43, saw said parties with 
musquets under the direction of Capt. Rich* Burrell. 

(Eod. die.) —Will. Sexton, mason, aged 53, now resident in C., saw Thos. 
Hooper, Edw* Gardiner, W™ Randall, and W™ Sexton, Jun., about 11 o’cl., 
making barrikadoes at the main guard with butchers’ blocks and other mate- 
rials for better securing same, in case any rising should be in the toune; after- 
wards exam and W. Randall were appointed sentinels on magazine. 

(Eod. die.}—Will. Norris of C., gent., aged 40, saw Lieut. John Tench and 
Thos. Jolliff with arms, taking up fusees and suspected Irishmen. 

(Eod. die.)—Rob' Watters of C., innkeeper, aged 37, about 11 o’cl. at night 
saw John Damen, Edw‘ Walsh, Phil. Button, John Garth, John Hawkins, and 
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Thos. Bell with arms ; Walsh went with exam‘ and others to Shandon Castle, 
and Button with a party com* by Cap. R. Myhill, to reduce the forte, &c. 

(Eod. die.) —Will. Strangwaies, gent., aged 64, inhab. of C., did see Henry 
Floyd, Thos. Price, Hugh Stainer, Henry Burridge, John Clarke, and Rich* 
Bowles, inhab. of C., turning out the Irish, some having swords in their hands, 
others by their sides, about 12 o’el. in the night. 

(Hod. die.)—Kich* Bowles of C., maulster, aged 40.—John Hawkins, do., 
sadler, aged 40.—John Gurtree, do., taylor, aged 30.—Thos. Hawkins, do., 
glover, aged 55. (Their evidences contain nothing of importance.) 

March 6, 1654.—John Hawkins further exam’. Knew Henry Morgan, 
apothecary ; being constable of the city of C., commanded by Capt. Rich* 
Burnett to call up the English inhab* ; called Morgan, who came with a pistol 
in his hand, and having a signal, a white cloak about his arm. 

March 7, 1654.—Rob* Stringer of C., joiner, aged 44. 

March 6, 1654.—John Webb, aged 55, knoweth Thos. Hawkins did call up 
many English inhab*, wishing them to tye a white cloak about their arms, 
being the then signall of the declarers.—(Eod. die.) Rich‘ Foster, currier, 
aged 39. 

March 2, 1654.—Walter Silvester, aged 50.—John Cross, hatmaker, aged 51. 
Henry Floyd, aged 32,—Henry Burrage, baker, aged 50.—Thomas Benger, aged 
28, lived at C. some years before the rendition, about five days before was made 
prisoner by a warrant under the hands of Bishop Sing*, Deane Boyle, Coll. 
Sterling, then Gov", Edw* Fisher the King’s Attorney, and Justice Gernon, 
and kept prisoner until the night of City declaring, when he was released by 
Capt. John Hodder, Capt. Hen. Rogers, and Capt. Stump. 

March 6, 1654.—'Thos. Jolliffe, aged 32.—Eliz. Morris of C., wife of Jonas 
M., merchant, aged 47.—Will. Hawkins of C., cordwainer, aged 87, and soldier 
under Lt.-Coll. Ag. Muschamp.—John Bartlett of C., husbandman, aged 46. 

March 7, 1654.—Phillip Joanes, aged 60, Welch Protestant, now res‘ in C. 
—Thos. Joanes, aged 47.—Mr. John Hinckes, aged 60.—Edw* Chute, fisher- 
man, aged 41.—John Francis Cooper, aged 30.—John Power, blacksmith, aged 
50, that being a trooper of Nich. Bramly, in L* Inchiquin’s own Reg* of 
horse, about 12 o’cl. was called up by Rich* Sampson of C., with whom he went 
to North gate, and there saw Edw‘ Chute with a sword and half-pike. 





* George Synge, or Sing, a native of Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, was consecrated 
Bishop of Cloyne at Drogheda, Nov. 11, 1638; he was eldest son of Dr. Edward 
Synge, Archbishop of Tuam. On the breaking out of the Rebellion, in 1641, he 
fled to Dublin, and thence to England, where he died in his native town in 1652, 
The family name was originally Millington, but had been changed to Synge on 
account of the remarkable sweetness of voice and skill in vocal music exhibited by 
some members of the family.—Vide Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hib.; Ware (Harris 
edit.) ; Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. xi. p. 240. 

» Michael Boyle, D.D. (son of the Archbishop of Tuam), was presented to the 
deanery of Cloyne March 30, 1640. During the Rebellion he was Chaplain-General 
to the army. I made the following abstract from a document preserved amongst 
the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library :—“ Whereas y* Right Rev. Miche! Boyle, 
Lord Bp. of Cork, was entertayned as Chaplain-General to our army in y® province 
of Munster, and had his allowance of 20s. per day, his arrears to be paid.”— 
Vol. xlii. p. 284. In 1661 he was advanced to the united sees of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross, 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXV, 44 
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March 2, 1654.—Thos. Seward, aged 42, on same night called out of his 
house by Giles Busteed*, went with his firelock to main guard, there saw John 
Cross, W™ Hand, Walter Silvester, and John Barrett, sold* in Inchiquin’s 
Army ; all were seizing on the fuzees, and brought divers prisoners to the 
main guard; amongst them was the Bishop of Derry ¢. 

March 10, 1654.—John Wrenn of C., gent., aged 52.—March 9. Peter 
Gilbert of C., cordwainer, aged 33.—(Kod. die.) Edw* Barnes of C., shop- 
keeper, aged 42.—(Kod. die.) Will. Wright of C., glover, aged 32, on the 
night of declaring, went by the house of Capt. Arthur King, who looked out 
of the window and demanded what the matter was; exam told him to come 
down and assist in turning out the Irish—(Eod. die.) George White of C., 
cutler, aged 46, saw Will. Nepwright active in getting men togather into 
rank and file 

Feb. 23, 1654.—Lieut. Sam! Pomery *, aged 32, now rest at Ballivarry, co. 
Limerick—March 19. John Hodder of C., aged 63.—(Kod. die.) Ambrose 
Garnell, aged 62.—(Eod. die.) Ralph Lynan, aged 31, lodged in Fletcher’s 
house; heard knocking at the door; F. went forth, and shortly returned 
home, where the store of ammunition was; said to exam that it must be 
speedily delivered to the guard, took the keys of the store, and with exam 
delivered a barrel of powder to an officer that came with a guard for it— 
March 19. Francis Clements, yeoman, aged 52.—Thos. Prunett of C., felt-maker, 
aged 35.—Thos. Benger, commissary of the stores at C.,aged 28, remembereth that 
one Robert Lake, then of Toure Bridge, near C., did give assistance.—Francis 
Briggs of C., aged 40.—March 20. Elkannah Knight, chirurgeon, aged 67, 
a prisoner in C., Oct., 1649, did observe W™ Foot as Marshall receive into his 
custody (1 or 2 at night) divers Irish persons ; they were so many he had no 
room for them; heard the Coll. tell him they would make room for him, and 
gave him a commission to be Provost Marshal.—Will. Nepwright, glover, 
aged 30.—John Downing, brewer, aged 30, a soldier in C.: Andrew Roch, 
then drummer, and exam‘ quartered togather in one house; on the firing of 
the guns in the fort said R. and exam* repaired to the main guard, R. with 
his drum-sticks in his hand, and about two hours before day did beat a pro- 
clamation, &c.—Edw* Goble of C., brazier, aged 32.—W™ Wilson of C., gun- 
smith, aged 31.—Benj. Jenkins of Corke forte, aged 34.—Geo. Allen of C., aged 
35, innkeeper, servant to Coll. Chas. Blount.—Roger King of C., malster, aged 
46, said that W™ Barnes, carpenter, died at C., latter end of 1650, of the pes- 
tilence.—Edw‘* Cam, water bailiff of C., aged 54.—Christopher Holcombe of C., 





. © Luke Busted (son of Giles Busteed) and Anne his mother, passed patent 
(1 Nov. 19 Car. II.) for the lands of Killclowene, bar. Orrery, co. Cork; also 
Ballinringlany in Mountlong, bar. Kinalea, same county. 

4 John Bramhall, D.D., a native of Yorkshire, educated at Cambridge, and 
Prebendary of York and Ripon. He was brought to Ireland by the Earl of 
Strafford, Lord Lieutenant, and was made Treasurer of Christ Church, Dublin, 
Aug. 30, 1633: on Sept. 3 he was installed Archdeacon of Meath. He was sub- 
sequently advanced to the Bishopric of Derry, and at the Restoration to the 
Primacy. Chalmers says,—“ At the revolt of Cork he had a very narrow deliver- 
ance; which deliverance, however, troubled Cromwell so, that he declared he would 
have given a good sum of money for that Irish Canterbury, as he called him.” 

¢ Samuel Pomroy passed patent (14 Nov. 18 Car. II.) for lands in Palice and 
Gurtneclong, bar. Duhallow, co. Cork. 
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malster, aged 54, on that night did see Benj. Jenkins, gunner, with a party of 
Musqueteers having lighted matches, sending the Irish soldiers without the 
turnpikes ; is now a gunner in Cork fort.—Tamsin Champion, wife of W™ C., 
feltmaker. 

March 22, 1654.—John Wren of C., innkeeper, aged 50.—John Hollis of C., 
shopkeeper, aged 40.—John Mortimer, chandler, aged 50.—John Beere, weaver, 
aged 80.—John Garner, do., aged 35.—John Lego, clothier, aged 28, did see 
Thos. Jolliff taking one Mr. Coppinger, an Irishman, prisoner to the main 
guard.—Theodore Hulett, baker, aged 32, being doorkeeper to Coll. Gyfford, 
Coll. Townesend, Coll. Blount, and Coll. Reeves, sitting as a Committee of 
Safety at C., did see Thos. Harrison, then clerk, waiting orders and assisting 
them. 

March 24, 1654.—Coll. Robt Phair‘, now Gov" of C., aged 35, about latter 
end of Aug., 1649, presently after the landing of L* Lieut. Cromwell, knew 
divers prisoners of his old acquaintance who were in the Lord Inchiquin’s 
army, and taken at the route before Dublin, which he knew to be honest 
hearted towards the English interest ; and some of these stayed, by his advice, 
in Inchiquin’s army on purpose to serve said interest; and therefore this exam 
made it his request to Ld-Lieut. Cromwell and Lord Ireton, that such of said 
prisoners as he should choose might have paroles to come down into Munster 
to procure their ransom and exchange, which was only a disguise for their em- 
ployment thither in co. Cork, and had instructions to several well effected 
persons to inform them of the Ld-Lieut* design to redeem the English inhab. 
of said county, and parts adjacent, from the bondage that Inchiquin had 
brought them under—said persons to return within a month to give an account 
of their proceedings ; which service all the undermentioned persons did perform 





£ Colonel Robert Phaire, Governor of Cork, ob. 1682. He was twice married : by 
his first wife, whose name is unascertained, he had—1. OnEsiPHORUS of Grange, 
ob. 1702, who married Elizabeth, daughter of ; 2. Elizabeth, married (1675) 
Richard Farmer; and 3. Mary, married George Gamble, and had issue two sons, 
John and Onesiphorus of Maryborough. OnxrsIPHORUS had issue—l. RoBert of 
Grange, ob. 1712, married Anne, daughter of Gamble ; 2. Aldworth of Enniscorthy, 
ob. 1762; 3. Elizabeth, who married Edward Rogers of Temple-Shannon, by whom 
she had issue a son, Edward, and Elizabeth, who married Rickard Donovan of 
Ballymore. Rosert had issue—l. Robert of Grange, ob. 1742; 2. Onesiphorus 
of Templeshannon, ob. 1757, who married Frances, daughter of the Rev. Dr. John 
Patrickson ; 3. Elizabeth. OnzsipHoRUsS had issue—l. Rosert of Killoughram, 
who married (July, 1761) Lady Richarda Annesley, daughter of Arthur first Earl 
of Mountmorris; 2. Aldworth of Garr; 3. Polly Anne, married (1758) Henry 
Nixon of Newton; 4. Elizabeth, married Robert Hill. Rosrrr had issue RoBERt, 
born 1764, and married Amelia Holmes Pomeroy, from whom the Phaires of 
Killoughram are descended.—Colonel Phaire married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Herbert, by Lucy, daughter of Sir William Alexander, ob. 1698, 
and had issue—1. Tuomas of Mountpleasant, ob. cir. 1716, who married Alicia, 
daughter of Barth. Purdon of Ballyclogh, sen.; 2. Alexander Herbert, ob. 1752; 
3. John; 4. Frances; 5. Lucy, married William Flower, and had issue three sons, 
Robert, John, Phaire, and two daughters, Deborah and Elizabeth; 6. Elizabeth, 
married Barth. Purdon, jun. THomas had issue— Robert, Thomas, Herbert, 
Onesiphorus, Francis, aud two daughters, Alicia, and Elizabeth, married Richard 
Chinnery, 
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except Capt. Eames, who was betrayed and imprisoned, and was like to be 
hanged ; the names of the persons employed were,—Capt. John Eames, Lieut. 
Rob! Foulke, Cap. Robt Townesend, and others dept doth not remember, only 
Lieut. Thos. Gilbert ; the last mentioned was to repair to Castlemawne, co. 
Kerry, and acquaint Cornet John Joanes, then Gov", to prepare the place with 
provisions, and hold said Castle untill Ld-Lieut. Cromwell would send forces 
thither, but the return said Gilbert gave, was, that said Cornet was put out of 
the Castle by Lord Inchiquin, at which the Cornet was much troubled. 


TIMOLEAGUE. 


March 22, 1654.—John Godfrey, minister of T., aged 46, exam’, at the time 
of the rendition of T. Castle* for the Parlt, Nov., 1649, an inhab. of T.; 
remembereth that Capt. John Sweete™ acquainted him of his purpose to 
secure the Castle of T. for the English interest ; that he had despatched letters 
into England intimating so much, and likewise for the coming of shipping into 
the bay of T.; that afterwards said Capt. S. acquainted him that he had 
received orders from Lord Inchiquin to march with his comp’ from said Castle 
of T., and desired exam' to frame a petition in the name of the gentlemen and 
inhab. of the country, and present it to Lt.-Gen. Barry, that said Capt. and 
Comp’ might be continued among them; this pet" was presented, and the 
garrison returned to the Castle of T.; remembers that some days before Lord 
Broghill drew a party before Bandon Bridge for the reduction thereof, and 
that being accidentally then in that town, hearing a rumour that Lord B. was 
expected thither, took a horse and rode to his home at T. to acquaint Capt. S. 





& This castle is still in good condition; it was lately roofed and converted to 
a granary. 

» The family of this Captain John Sweet probably came from Devonshire, 
but several members of it were settled in the county of Cork before these wars. 
A William Sweet and his wife and her two sisters, daughters of William Holcombe, 
obtained a grant of nearly a thousand acres in that county under the Act of 
Settlement. Captain John Sweete who figured at Timoleague was perhaps the 
same person as John Sweet who married, in 1639, Jane Abbott, and died in 1676, 
leaving three sons, Richard, Samuel, and Benjamin. Samuel Sweet, his son or 
perhaps grandson, in 1703 purchased from Owen M‘Swyny the lands of Knoch- 
naneirk, East and West Garranereagh, Lackenreagh, and Killglass, being altogether 
three plowlands in the barony of Muskerry. An Irish plowland was greatly more 
than the English plowland or carucate—in fact four or five times as much. Samuel 
Sweet was a justice of the peace, and died in 1733. His issue were three sons and 
four daughters; viz., Samuel, who died unmarried v. p.; Benjamin, of whom pre- 
sently ; John, who served the office of Mayor of Cork, and whose daughter married 
Henry Sheares, a leader in the rebellion of 1798: the daughters were Jane, 
wife of — Delarne; Catherine, wife of Robert Tresilian; Henny, wife of Henry 
Stirke, an officer in the army; and Elizabeth, wife of — Beamish, Esq. 
Benjamin Sweet, of Kilglass, the eldest surviving son, married, in 1746, Hannah, 
daughter of Thomas Hayes, Esq., of Knocknagore, and had two sons, 1. Samuel, 
2. Benjamin, who married Thamar Sweet, and left issue; also several daughters, 
one of whom, Frances, married Jasper Masters, Esq. Samuel Sweet, of Kilglass, 
the eldest son, was a justice of the peace about 1780, and high sheriff of the county 
of Cork in 1799: he married and left issue. The name is now written “Swete,” 
and Kilglass is Anglicised “ Greenville.” 
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with what he heard; on his way was discovered by some Irish horsemen, which 
to avoid he left the high way and went to Mr. Isaac Philpots’ house, where he 
met with Sergt John Barnes, Geo. Woods, Rob. Hooper, Geo. Rimer, Dan! 
Seaberry, and some others, who told him that some of M*Carthy Reagh’s troop 
had been in the country to demand that meat be sent to Kinsale fort, garrissoned 
by the Irish, that they had taken six or seven of MeCarthy’s troop prisoners, 
with their arms, and 8 or 9 horses, &c. Capt. Sweet continued governor of 
said Castle till about Nov., 1652. 

(Eod. die.)}—Geo. Woods of T., shopkeeper, aged 30 years, at the time of 
the rendition of T. Castle a corporal in Capt. Sweet’s troop, remembred before 
Lord Broghill came with a party to reduce Bandon Bridge, a party of foot 
consisting of 50 or 60 men came from the fort of Kinsale into the bar’ of 
Ibane and took 200 head of cattle which were drawing toward said forte, 
which Capt. Sweet having intelligence of, commanded Sergt John Barnes, 
Dan! Seaberry, W™ Warman, W™ Steephens, Geo. Viner, Tim. Dinnie, John 
Patch, Robt Hooper, Teig. O’Monaghan to go and rescue the cattle; that a 
party of M*Carthy Reagh’s troop of 50 men two days after came to said bar. 
and demanded provisions to be sent to Kinsale, and part to Mr. Isaac Philpotts’ 
house; said P. acquainted Cap. S., who commanded Barry and said men to go 
forth, which they did, and took 7 men with their arms and 9 horses, and 
brought them to the Castle of T., where they were kept prisoners for five 
days, after which Lord Broghill came and reduced the garrisson of Bandon 
Bridge, &c. 

(Eod, die.)—John Barnes of Clonakilty, Eng. prot., aged 30, at the rend" 
of the Castle of T. a serjeant in said Castle to a foot company, remembreth 
Capt. Sweet, then Gov" and Capt. of the Castle, did acquaint dep‘ of his inten- 
tion of securing said castle for Parl‘, and willed dep‘ to discourse his comp’, 
which consisted of about 32 men in the castle, and try whether they would 
join the design; did discourse with John Patch, Geo. Woods, Geo. Viner, 
W™ Steevens, W™ Warman, Hen. and Dan! Seaberry, Rob‘ Hooper, Teig. 
O’Duing, Rich* Phillips, Teig. O’Monaghan, and finding them ready to join, 
acquainted Capt. S8., who directed dept to bring them two or three at a time to 
himself, which was done; and that about 5 or 6 days after, Coll. Crosbie, 
Gov" of the fort of Kinsale, sent a party of foot, about 50 men, to drive the 
cattle of the East division of Ibane for provisions for said forte, and so were 
possessed of a hundred head, and driving them to said fort, when Capt. Sweet 
commanded dep‘ with 10 men to go on horseback and rescue the cattle, which 
was done; next day came a party of M*Carthy Reagh’s troop of 50 men, 
demanding provisions for the fort of Kinsale, and disperst themselves, plun- 
dering several Englishmen’s houses ; however, Capt. 8. heard that seven were 
in Philpott’s house, and commanded dep to take them, which he did, men, 
horses, and arms, and brought them to the Castle of T.; next day dept was 
sent to Bandon Bridge to inform Broghill that they had secured the Castle of 
T. for the Parl‘, that they had 7 Irish prisoners, and desired to know how 
they should use them; found Lord B. had marched from Bandon, and left Coll. 
Warden Gov", who ordered said prisoners to be brought to Bandon; next 
morning this dept being demanded how they (being the less number) could 
secure the Castle and make their attempts on the enemy, said to the first, the 
rescueing of the prey, * ° od be . “ ” 





i Apparently some omission in the original. 
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they suppose no other thing than a private difference between the Gov" of 
Kinsale and the Capt., and the second, taking the prisoners, that one Ensign 
Sturdy, with whom the Capt. and dep' had a jealousy, went to K. (the day the 
cattle were rescued) to the Princes* and prisoners, and the Ensign being absent 
the business was made known to the rest of the Comp’, who freely resolved to 
keep the Castle for the use af*. 


BANDON BRIDGE. 


March 13, 1654.—Lieut. Edw‘ Berry of Garrimore, bar. of Ibane, Eng. 
prot., aged 45, inhab‘ of B. B., Nov., 1649, at the time of rendition for Parl, 
exam’. About 3 weeks before said time dep" and Major Hen. Turner of B. B. 
advised how they might be instrumental in delivering up said garrisson; and 
further, that a day or two before L* Broghill came to demand said town there 
was a meeting of said Turner, dept, Robt Gookin, Capt. John Braly', Ensign 
Thos. Dunkin, and Capt. Thos. French,—all then inhab* except Capt. Gookin, 
about 14 days before made prisoner by L* Inchiquine,—who then contrived to 
seize on the guard; and this exam‘ and said Braly, with about 9 or 10 men, 
secured the guard at the West gate, which they could not keep because the other 
guards were not seized upon according to intention, for one William Harden, 
then Major to Coll. Fran. Courtney, then Gov", came upon them with near 
200 men, and forced them to yield the guard house, and imprisoned exam and 
Braly, where they remained untill the town yielded, but upon what conditions 
exam‘ doth not know, nor what passed while L‘ Broghill and his forces was 
against it; only he heard a gun go off, which afterwards he heard was from the 
flankers of the town, but did not hear there was any body slain, or blood shed ; 
and further that Mr. Abrah™ Savage, Mr. John Smith, and some other inhab* 
were very desirous for yielding said garrisson, &c. 

B. B, March 9, 1654.—Abraham Savage, aged 55, now rest in B. and at 
the time of the rendition, exam’. That suddenly after the declar® of Corke for 
the Parl‘, Lord Inchiquin being jealous of the town of B. B. following the 
example of C., ordered Capt. Mathew Constantine with a troop of horse to 
possess himself of said towne and disarm all townsmen; and said Inchiquin 
ordered a comp’ or two of Irish into the town, but soon after observing the 
disaffection of the town towards the Irish soldiers, ordered one Coll. Francis 
Courtney to be Gov', who brought in his own Comp’, and soon after the Irish 
were removed ; and further that Major Henry Turner, Ens. Thos. Dunkin, 
Cornet W™ Fuller, Ens. Dan' Gwin, Corp! Thos. French, Corp! Ralph Fuller, 
John Langton, Corp' John Browne, W™ Bull, Rich* Shute, Rich* Nobbs, John 
Jackson, Jonath" Bennett, Jonath" Boteler, John Legg, Chas. Wills, Franc. 
Hill, John Shearhill, W™ do., Thos. Williams, Robt Stewart, Nich. Gun, Rob‘ 
Olliver, Mathias Percevall, Roger Martin, Robt Colethurst, Tim. Philpott, 
Rob‘ Dunn, Rich* Phrips, being all townesmen, came several times to dep* 
before the surrender, expressing their readiness to attempt the seizing on the 
Gov’, officers, and guards then in the town, and secure it for the Parlt and 





k Princes Rupert and Maurice. 

' John Braly passed patent (19 March, 19 Car. Il.) for part of the lands of 
East Skeagh, bar. East Carbury, co. Cork. 

m John Langton and Francis Beamish passed patent (24 April, 20 Car. II.) for 
the north side of the lands of Altaghmore, bar. East Carbury, co. Cork. 
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Ld-Lieut. Cromwell, but could not effect their purpose ; and that Capt John 
Brady, Lieut. Edw‘ Berry, James and Henry Rice, with others, about a day 
or two before Broghill came with a force against said town, af*’ persons secured 
the West guard of the town and disarmed the soldiers, turning them out, but 
it being so sudden a business, such others as were appointed with Major 
Turner to seize upon the other guards are prevented, the design being dis- 
cdvered; but soe it was that the above named 4 persons, and those with them, 
were besieged in said guard by the soldiers then in town; and several shots made 
at them, so they were constrained to yield themselves prisoners; and this night 
the inhab* dispatched W™ Bull to Lord Broghill, informing him of the danger of 
the persons taken prisoners, and desiring him with some forces to come before 
the town, the inhab* engaging that ifthe Gov" did not deliver up the town, they 
having his countenance, would open the postern gate by seizing on the sen- 
tinel, and receive them into the town; but when L* B. came, hostages were 
sent forth and the town suddenly delivered by the Gov’, on condition only 
made for himself and his soldiers, &c. 

B. B. March 10, 1654.—Mr. John Smith of B. B., maulster, aged 42, 
exam’, That about the time of Cork’s declaring, Capt Mathew Constantine, 
with a troop of horse, was ordered into the town by Lord Inchiquin, and had 
orders to disarm the inhab*, which he did, and suddenly after a comp’ of Irish 
foot were sent into the town, and shortly after Coll. Francis Courtney 
came with his Regt of about 500 and sent away the Irish, and also another 
comp’ of Irish that passed through the town were not permitted by Coll. C. to 
lodge a night there ; and about a day before the town surrendered to Lord 
Broghill, the following persons did assist [same persons as mentioned in 
A. Savage’s evidence, with Tho. Rogerman and Edw’ Nash]; and that several 
of the persons first named made good two houses near the Saliport in the north 
part of said town, and were resolved to open the postern gate and give entrance 
# Lord Broghill’s forces in case the Gov" had not concluded. 

B. B. (eod. die.) —Nathaniel Cleere of B. B., merch‘, aged 62, remembers 
there was a contrivance by Cap. Robt Gookin, Capt. Henry Turner, M* Ab. 
Savage, and Mr. John Smith, Provost of the town, to declare for English interest ; 
and likewise that Capt. John Braly, Lieut. Edw‘ Berry, Ens. Tho. Dunkin, 
Fra. Hill, Jonath. Butler, Richt Seely, Hen. and James Rice, &c., inhab. of 
said town, about 16 Nov., in forenoon, did endeavour to surprise the guard of 
the west gate, at which time other persons were appointed to surprise two 
other guards, but were discovered and imprisoned. Next day Lord Broghill 
came against the town with a party of horse and foot, when aforesaid persons 
told the Gov‘, Coll. Courtney, that it was in vain for him to oppose them, for 
they were resolved to deliver up said town to L‘ B. ; thereupon Coll. C. desired 
them not to deliver him up before he had one hour’s time to make conditions 
for himself and party, which was granted, and that time expired, Mr. Savage 
and one officer belonging to said Coll. were sent forth to treat with L* B., to 
whose pleasure the town wholly referred itself; and there was only one gun 
fired from a flanker by one of Courtney’s gunners, who with his men departed 
second next day, and some the day following; and that said inhab* lived since 
quietly, without giving any assistance to the Irish, or other enemies of the 
Commonwealth. 

(To be continued.) 
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Antiquarian and Literary Lntelligence. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] ‘ 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Seconp Mzetine, Lent Term, 1863. 


March 3. A meeting was held, by the permission of the Curators, 
in the Lecture-room of the Taylor Building. The Rev. the Masrer 
oF Bariiot CottecE, President, in the chair. 

C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq., Trinity College, was elected a member 
of the Society. After the usual business,— 

The PresmEnt gave an account of the remains of a Roman temple 
which had been recently discovered in Northumberland, about two 
miles west of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in Benwell Little Park, the site 
being close to the ancient Condercum. The plan of the building, 
which was laid bare during the digging of the foundations for a house, 
was a parallelogram of sixteen feet on the interior from north to south, 
and ten feet across, the wall being about two feet thick. 

The most interesting discovery, however, was that of two altars, 
lying with their faces downwards, one in the south-eastern, the other 
in the south-western corner of the building. The former of these was 
well carved and richly ornamented, standing about four and a half 
feet high. The inscription may be read as follows :— 


DEO Deo 
ANTENOCITICO Antenocitico e 
ET NVMINIB. et Numinibus 
AVGVSTOR. Augustorum 
AEL. VIBIVS lius Vibius 
> LEG. XX. V.Y. [Centurio] Legionis Vicesimz Valentis 
Vv. 8. L. M. Victricis 


Votum solvit libens merito. 


The President commented at length upon this inscription. People 
were tempted, he said, to attribute all remains found in that neigh- 
bourhood to the Emperor Hadrian; but he thought that the use of 
the plural, Augustorum, implied a later date; either the joint reign 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, (a.p. 161—169,) or the period during 
which Commodus was Augustus in the lifetime of M. Aurelius, (a.p. 
177—180),. 

On the second altar, which is neither so ornate nor so well executed 
as the first, the plural form ‘ Emperors’ is also used. The inscription 
runs thus :— 


DEO ANOCITICO Deo Anocitico 

IVDICIIS OPTIMO- Judiciis Optimorum 

RVM MAXIMORVM Maximorumque 

QVE IMPP. N SVB VIB: (VLP. ?) Imperatorum sub Vibio (Ulpio 
MARCELLO COS. TINE- Marcello consulari 

IVS LONGVS IN PRAE- Tineius Longus in pre- 
FECTVRA EQVITV. . fectura Equitum 

LATO CLAVO EXORN, . lato clavo exornatus 

TVS ET Q. D. et Questor designatus (?). 


7 
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The name of Vibius Marcellus was puzzling; but the letters viz 
were by no means clear, and it had been very probably conjectured 
that they should be read vir. If the name was really Ulpius Mar- 
cellus, this altar might be reasonably attributed to the time of M. Au- 
relius and Commodus ; for it is known that Ulpius Marcellus com- 
manded the Roman forces in Britain about this time. In fact, it was 
he who repulsed the Northern tribes who broke through the wall of 
Antoninus A.D. 184, on which occasion Commodus assumed the name 
of Britannicus. 

Nothing was known of the deity or deities to whom the altars were 
dedicated. It would be observed that on the one altar the name was 
ANTENOCITICO, on the other anocrrico. Was the same divinity referred 
to in both, that is, was one name abbreviated by the carver, or were 
they two distinct gods? On this point the President of Trinity College 
had favoured him with the following observations :— 

“TI have been looking out to see whether I could find any other trace of the god 
Anociticus or Antenociticus; but in vain. Still, my researches have satisfied me of 
the truth of my former observation, that they had some most extraordinary gods 
about the Wall, not to be found elsewhere, and whose names defy explanation. 
The following are some which appear in inscriptions :— 

“Deo Arocracon Et N. Ava.—In the Hospitium, York, 

“ Dgo ViTERINEO ALA Mit.—Ibid. 

“ViTIREs, VITIRINUS, or VITIRINEUS, a local deity to whom several inscriptions 
have been found along the Wall. 

“ Sancto Cocrpz0.—Stone found at Berwick. 

“ Dgo Cocrp1.—In Horsley. 

“ DEo MogonTor11.—Do. 

“ Dgo Moconti1.—Do. 

* An altar dedicated to the god Magoy, in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ne Dro BEtatTucaDRO occurs often: Belatucader being a supposed name of 

ars. 

“T am afraid, therefore, that we must give up any idea of explaining the name 
or office of the god. In the first inscription the sign > is said by Horsley to denote 
centurio, and the two v’s after LEG xx. will be valentis victricis, the usual style of 
that particular legion, (see the inscription in Horsley, p. 83, PRAEF . LEG . XX. 
VALEN.VIOTR.).... 

“With regard to the second altar; being in the same chapel, I have no doubt 
that it was erected to the same god; though, not knowing who or what he was, 
they differed as to the spelling of his name. But if the mark > really denotes 
centurio, both altars seem to have been dedicated in gratitude for promotion. .... 
It would be curious to know of what age and sex the bodies were; for human sacri- 
fices amongst the Druids and in Rome had been prohibited long before the period 
of this wall: but the law might be disregarded in the provinces.” 


Dr. Wilson’s remarks on modes of burial refer to the fact that 
within the temple at the south end there was a recess like a small 
apse; in this probably a statue, of which some remains were found, 
had stood. But beneath the surface three skeletons were found, bent 
so as to fit the curve of the apse. The President had not been able 
to ascertain whether they were the skeletons of men or women; or 
whether the bones were fractured; or whether any coins had been 
placed in their mouths. It was difficult to account for their burial in 
this place and position. Possibly they were victims slain as a sacri- 
fice, and so buried when the foundations of the temple were laid. 

The President then went on to consider several difficulties which 
occurred in reading the inscriptions. It had been suggested that the 
word judiciis in the second inscription meant “To the judgments of 
the Emperors,” (i.e. dedicated to them). But perhaps the word was 

Gent. Mac, VoL, CCXV, 4B 
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to be taken with exornatus, and rendered “decorated... . by the 
decrees or judgments of the Emperors.” ; 

As to the letters v.v. in the first inscription, which Dr. Bruce 
read as “ Valerian and victorious,” he preferred the interpretation of 
Dr. Wilson. 

The name of Tineius (T. Clemens) occurs in the Fasti as Consul of 
A.D. 195. Otherwise it might have been guessed to be a local name, 
derived from the river Tina—Tyne. The letters Q.p., at the end of 
this inscription, probably stand for Questor designatus; though di- 
cavit has been suggested. 


ARCH.AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Rocuester Meetine, Jury 28—Ave. 4. 
(Concluded from p. 455.) 

Monday, Aug. 3. Excunston to Dartrorp, Darentu, &c. 


Ar the conclusion of the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne’s paper on Rochester 
Castle, the party started from the Strood station of the North Kent 
Railway, and travelled to Greenhithe, for the purpose of visiting the 
churches of Stone, Dartford, Darenth, and Horton Kirby. 

Stone Church, which has recently been restored by Mr. Street, at the 
expense of the Rector, the Rev. F. D. Murray, was built from the 
offerings at the shrine of St. William at Rochester. Mr. Parker placed 
its date about 1250 or 1260; he was disposed to agree with Mr. Street’s 
view *, that the architect who built it was also the architect of West- 
minster Abbey, the character of the work is so similar, but this may 
arise only from its being of the same period. Some of the pillars of 
the clustered columns, and other pillars attached to the wall, are of 
Purbeck marble. In the wall of the south aisle is a piece of work still 
unfinished—the dog-tooth ornament partly cut, partly in block, shewing 
that a change had been made in the original designs for the church. 
There are also some remains of colour on parts of the walls. 

After too brief a stay in this beautiful church, the party proceeded to 
the residence of Mr. White, the churchwarden, who had invited them 
to partake of refreshment. This hospitality was very acceptable, as the 
party had been compelled to hurry away from Rochester without much 
opportunity for making a luncheon. 

Dartford Church was next visited, where Mr. Dunkin read some notes 
on the church, nunnery, and town. ‘The situation of the church is re- 
markable, as it impedes the approach to the bridge, and hence it is 
concluded that the tower was originally erected as a military work to 
defend the ford over the river, and that the rest of the structure was 
added at a much later period. Mr. Parker said the tower is a very early 
one, and has been ascribed to Gundulph. The body of the church was 
built in the fourteenth century; much of it in the time of Edward III. 
On one side of the altar, over the vestry, is a curious priest-chamber of 
the fifteenth century—a room for the chantry priest, with a window 
looking upon the altar. This was one of the churches given by Gun- 
dulph to the priory of Rochester; and probably it was rebuilt by him. 





* GENT. Maa., Dec. 1861, p. 587. 
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On leaving the church, Mr. Parker pointed to the tower, and said 
there they had the architecture of Gundulph: the Norman Conquest 
made no immediate change in the style of our architecture; it takes 
a generation to make a change in a style; no single individual ever 
altered the style of architecture. 

The party next proceeded to Darenth Church. Mr. Parker first 
called attention to the exterior of the east end. The erection of this 
church he ascribed to the time of Henry I.; he can find no authority 
for ascribing it to Gundulph. He pointed out some rudely cut work on 
the jambs of the small east windows; this might have been cut with the 
chisel, though at first he thought it was only done with a pick. In the 
later Norman work the chisel is used. At the west end of the church, 
Roman tiles have been worked up in the wall; Mr. Parker mentioned 
that whole blocks of Roman materials are sometimes found worked up 
in buildings—masses cut out of Roman walls as if from a quarry. One 
very large Roman tile was pointed out by a gentleman in an angle 
of the wall. 

The interior of the church was next viewed. Above the groined roof 
extending over the altar is a room; Mr. Parker, who mounted to it by 
means of a ladder, pronounced the place to be only a small chamber 
to give air to the roof, which had been raised in the fourteenth century. 

The font of this church is of the time of Henry I. It is large, and 
has much sculpture round it, representing the history of St. Dunstan, 
according to a card which was distributed :— 


1st compartment.—King Edgar, who raised St. Dunstan to the archbishopric. 

2nd.—Satan as a Dragon— illustrative of the Saint’s conflicts. 

8rd.—The Saint is represented playing upon a harp, which had the power of 
bringing forth melodious sounds when hung up in his cell. 

4th.—A Centaur, by which is meant the Evil Spirit, when with his barking dogs 
he interrupted St. Dunstan, when a lad, hastening to church to return thanks for 
miraculous recovery; and when he, by brandishing his stick in his face, routed 
all his pack. 

5th.—Represents the horse on which St. Dunstan rode struck dead, when a voice 
from heaven informed him that King Edred, whom he was going to comfort in his 
last moments, was dead. 

6th.—A fox, or wolf—under which form devils tempted him. 

7th.—Human forms of the face of a monster, shewing the sharp encounter he 
had with the devil under one of these forms, in beating whom he broke his 
pastoral staff. 

8th.—King Ethelred defiling the font at baptism. Edgar began his reign in the 
year 959. Edred died in 954. Ethelred began his reign in 978. 


The Rev. R. P. Coates, the incumbent, said: “The subject of the 
font is said to be the history of St. Dunstan, but I do not believe it is 
so; I should describe it as certain zodiacal figures; one compartment 
represents the sacrament of Baptism, another King David with a harp.” 

Mr. Parker gave reasons against concluding that the font is Saxon. 
The church was much altered in the fourteenth century; on the walls 
are still some faint marks of colour. 

Want of time prevented a visit to the Commandery of the Hospitallers 
at Sutton-at-Houe, and the party passed by it to the cruciform church 
of Horton Kirby, a fine Early English structure, which has been 
recently well restored. The church was pronounced by Mr. Parker 
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one of the most remarkable in the county. It must have been a 
Cistercian church. There were altars in the east walls of the tran- 
septs. Formerly there were the ruins of a monastery near the 
church; at the present day nothing of this building remains to be 
seen. The chancel must have been built about 1250; it has been much 
shortened, but the materials of the former east wall were used in erect- 
ing the new wali: by good luck, probably to save expense, the ancient 
materials were preserved and the wall replaced at the end of the 
shortened chancel. The transepts are part of the same work as the 
chancel. The original church had never been completed, and the ori- 
ginal design of a nave with aisles had been altered into a very wide 
nave without aisles, the arches on the west side of the transepts being 
converted into squints, to enable the people in the nave to see the altars 
in the transepts; a window at the west end is not over the central 
door. The nave is a fine wide fourteenth-century structure, with the 
roof of the time of Edward III. The arches supporting the tower 
are remarkable for their great height. 

The Rev. Mr. Rashleigh, the Vicar, exhibited some gold ornaments 
discovered in a coffin at Southfleet, Springhead, in the year 1801; they 
were pronounced to be Saxon. 

On leaving this church the party proceeded to the Farningham-road 
station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, by which line they 
returned to Rochester. 

A small party visited the Celtic monuments at Coldrum and Adding- 
ton under the guidance of Mr. Roach Smith. This excursion was per- 
formed on foot from Snodland through Padlesworth, where the ruined 
chapel, engraved in Thorpe’s Oustwmale, was visited; and Birling 
Place, which has yet some vestiges of former grandeur in the worked 
stones used as building materials in the farm outhouses. A field or two 
from this road is the Pilgrims’ Road, running below the hills and cross- 
ing the Medway at Halling. 

The remains at Coldrum consist of a stone circle and a cham- 
ber, the former well defined, with the loss of, apparently, only a few 
stones ; of the latter, which was originally composed of at least sixteen 
stones of large dimensions, two only stand in sitw; the others have 
been undermined, and lie in a hollow below covered with brushwood ; 
the position is high ground commanding an extensive view. 

The monuments in Addington Park, about a mile from Coldrum,; 
consist of at least two chambers, and probably a circle; but a close ex- 
amination on this occasion led to the conviction that those nearest the 
entrance of the park could only be satisfactorily understood by excava- 
tions which would, with little cost and trouble, recover the plan of, and 
more fully expose, some of the finest monuments of the kind in the 
kingdom. The further chamber can be well understood even as the 
gigantic side-stones and cap-stones now lie huddled together. 

The excursionists were hospitably entertained at Coldrum Lodge by 
the Messrs. Hoppy. 


At the evening meeting in the County Court a paper was read by 
J. G. Waller, Esq., on ‘The Sepulchral Brasses of Kent.” Mr. 
Waller stated that Kent is particularly rich in brasses. In Cobham 
Church alone there are nineteen, twelve of which are remarkably good 
specimens, and serve fully to illustrate the history of the progress of the 
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art of brass carving from its rise to the time of its final extinction. 
They have also a great historical interest, as they were erected to the 
members of a family which had ranked among the proudest and 
most powerful of England’s nobles. He then proceeded to describe 
them minutely, and produced splendid engravings of each, which were 
handed round for inspection ; after which the monumental brasses exist- 
ing in many of the Kentish churches were described in detail. Mr. 
Waller conjectured that the pet dogs so frequently found represented at 
the feet of ancient monuments erected to ladies were intended as an 
indication that the deceased was of gentle birth. In the course of his 
remarks, he stated that the crosse fleurie, which is in his estimation one 
of the most elegant designs in the monumental brasses of this country, 
and one which is frequently met with in our churches, had never been 
met with by him during his researches on the Continent ; and if his con- 
jecture that it really did not exist abroad should prove correct, it would 
be a very interesting fact in connection with medieval art in England. 
It was certain that at that period a school of art did exist in this 
country, distinct from, but of course in some degree analogous to, those 
of France and Germany. 

Mr. Hartshorne paid a high compliment to Mr. Waller’s profound 
knowledge of the subject of the paper; but, he added, one important 
point had been omitted—Mr. Waller had not informed them when his 
great work, “The Monumental Brasses of Great Britain,” would be 
completed. Mr. Waller replied that he hoped it would be finished by 
October. 

A paper on “ The Poet Gower and his Probable Connection with the 
County of Kent,” by William Warwick, Esq., was read by the Rev. 
E. Venables. The paper commenced by stating the various localities 
which claim the poet for themselves. He is said by one authority to 
belong to the family of the Gowers of Yorkshire; but his arms and 
crest are totally different from theirs. Caxton, the first English printer, 
stated in a work which he published that Gower belonged to Wales; 
but the same authority told them that the poet was born during the 
reign of Richard II., whereas it had been indisputably established that 
the period of his birth was upwards of thirty years before the accession 
of that king to the throne. The writer then, by references to certain 
legal documents, sought to establish the fact of Gower being a member 
of a family of that name possessing at that time estates in Suffolk and 
Kent, with whose arms and crest it was stated those of the poet were 
identical. 


Tuesday, Aug. 4. Conctuptne Meettne. Excurston to Coorrne 
AND CLIFF, 


The governing body of the Institute met early in the Council Cham- 
ber at the Guildhall, to elect a number of noblemen and gentlemen as 
members of the Institute, and to transact other business. Warwick 
was appointed as the place of the annual meeting in 1864; and Lord 
Leigh was named as president. 

At 10 o’clock the Marquis CAMDEN took the chair, when three papers 
were read. The first was by the Rev. W. Stubbs, M.A., Librarian to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, on “The Ancient Connection between 
the Sees of Canterbury and Rochester.” Mr. Stubbs traced the con- 
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nection which from the earliest recorded period always existed between 
the two sees, Rochester being the see of the first suffragan bishop in 
England, as well as the see of the first English bishop in the person of 
Ithamar, who held the see from 644 to 655, and was buried in Rochester 
Cathedral. Mr. Stubbs also gave many other interesting particulars of 
the see of Rochester, which for many centuries was always considered 
next in importance to that of Canterbury, while the bishops of Rochester 
occasionally assisted as archbishops of Canterbury. 

Mr. Burtt then read a paper ‘‘On the Archives of Rochester.” The 
original charters, the chief of which were exhibited in the museum of 
the Institute, numbered only three previous to the fifteenth century, 
The earliest was one granted by Henry III. in the year 1228, This 
charter had hitherto been assigned to the reign of Henry II., and is 
said to be of the year 1165 in all the published histories of the place, 
A charter of the reign of Richard I. (a.p. 1189) is entered upon the 
Charter Roll in the Public Record Office in London, and it affords 
evidence of a remarkable privilege granted to the city. It contains 
a release to the inhabitants of the custom of ‘‘ Pa-age” (a toll levied 
upon persons passing through the town) upon all persons bound for the 
Crusades. Mr. Burtt read extracts from the Pipe Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer shewing the amounts claimed by the town at several early 
periods for the remission of the toll in question, and calculated the 
number of Crusaders passing through Rochester to join the main army 
in the year 1192 at 84 horsemen and about 520 men on foot; in the 
following year they were about twice as numerous. 

Besides the charters there are no municipal records before the fifth- 
teenth century. These are fullest as regards the expenditure of the 
mayors, which contain many curious illustrations of the manners and 
customs of the times, and are remarkable for the contrasts they present 
between the past and present state of things, Extracts. had been given 
from time to time; and Mr. Burtt contributed others, shewing the 
expenses for making and gilding the mace in the reign of Elizabeth 
(the present mace is, as usual, of the time of Charles II.) ; expenses in- 
curred on the occasion of various royal visits, presentation of the freedom 
to two musicians in the year 1640 on condition that they “ play throughe 
the citty every mornyng upon theire lowde musicke called the weightes 
betweene Hollantide and Candlemas as is usually done in the cittyes of 
London and Canterbury;”’ expenses of various convivial gatherings, &c. 

Mr. Burtt then referred to the Book of the Admiral’s Court, which 
he reported as full of particulars affecting the condition of the river 
Medway, and the interests involved in the proper execution of its 
police. Several quotations to this effect were given, including a pre- 
sentment in the year 1592 of a man found drowned in the channel who 
“had brasslettes on his armes.” Two curious indentures of apprentice- 
ship to a sempster and a barber were also given. ‘The sempster’s term 
was fourteen years, at the end of which she was to give her apprentice 
forty shillings in money and an outfit. The barber’s term was nine 
years, and his apprentice was to be rigged out and provided for at its 
termination, with ‘“‘doble apparell, the one for working dayes and 
a better for holye dayes, two combes, one aperne, one payer of syssers 
and the case to put them in, instruments fytt and belonginge to one of 
suche a mysterye.” After the oath of the Officers of the Court were 
these lines—worthy of Sternhold :— 
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Lett every man that takes an othe in godly feare observe y* same 
So shall he at the dreadfull day acquyte himself thereof from blame 
But he y* careles, takes an othe, wout regard y* same to kepe 
Shall y* bewayle, but suer to late, when he ys in y* lake so depe.” 


The concluding portion of Mr. Burtt’s paper was devoted to the 
collection of documents belonging to the Corporation of the Bridge 
Wardens. These consist of rolls and books of account relating to the 
receipt of the bridge revenues and their expenditure in works, and title- 
deeds of their property, in which appear many curious local particulars ; 
also the title-deeds and accounts of Cobham College, of which the Bridge 
Wardens are Trustees. The earliest roll of accounts of works at the 
bridge was of the 16th year of Richard II. (the bridge was built in 
the previous reign), and this was the oldest document belonging to the 
Wardens. In the Record Office, however, is an account of the expenses 
of working a ferry when the old wooden bridge was broken down, and 
before the stone bridge was built. This account was kept by the royal 
command, although, as Mr. Foord afterwards remarked, there must 
then have been some special circumstances, as the passage of the 
water in all such cases was granted to the citizens by charter. 
Mr. Burtt read several extracts from the Bridge Wardens documents. 

Lord Neaves, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Burtt, remarked 
upon the pains taken by the citizens in olden time to ensure the proper 
performance of their crafts or ‘‘ mysteries”’ by having their apprentices 
bound for the long periods of nine and fourteen years. 

Mr. Burtt also read a paper by Mr. Poynter “‘ On a Sun-dial found 
at Dover.” 

After the reading of these papers a party accompanied the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne to the castle, where he gave a more detailed account of the 
edifice than he had had time to do on the preceding day. 

He remarked that probably the “hall” stood in the castle enclosure, 
with other buildings, now all gone. The whole keep appears to be of 
one age, except the round tower at the south-east corner. William de 
Corbyl built the keep between 1126 and 1139—about twenty-five years 
after the time of Gundulph. Dover Keep is rather larger than this of 
Rochester ; the arrangements are the same as at Dover and other places. 
Dover Keep cost £1,200, The keep at Rochester would have been 
erected for £1,000, equal to £25,000 in these days. Mr. Hartshorne 
then rapidly pointed out some of the architectural features of the build- 
ing. He said that many of the openings in the walls were chimney- 
openings, not windows. The keep was supplied with water from a well 
in the centre; the water could be raised to every floor by an opening in 
the dividing wall of the keep, extending from the ground-floor to the 
top of the building. The magnificent arcade on the floor containing 
the state apartments had been partly closed by a stone screen, a portion 
of which still remains. Considerable changes have been made in the 
building. On the east side, the top seems to have been knocked down 
—probably when King John attacked the castle; there are indications 
of its having been repaired. No doubt there were a great many build- 
ings in the ballium of the castle (the present garden); many of these 
were probably of wood. Castles were of course objects of attack; and 
thus we see them in a ruinous, dilapidated state; while ancient sacred 
edifices were more respected, and are therefore found in a more com- 
plete condition. A certain redness in the upper part of the walls of the 
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keep he ascribed to the oxidation of the stone—not to fire, as some 
surmise. 

This is the second largest Norman keep in England; Castle Rising is 
the third. In beauty and grandeur Rochester surpasses all the Nor- 
man keeps. He thought the keep was about ninety-five feet high. 
The building annexed to the keep on the north side might have been 
the chapel. 


The Marquis Campen presided at the general closing meeting ; he 
was supported by Lord Neaves, Sir R. Kirby, the Mayor, Professor 
Willis, the Provost of Oriel, the Revs. J. F. Russell, C. H. Hartshorne, 
C. W. Bingham, E. Hill, &c., Messrs. Burtt, Yates, G. H. Baskcomb, 
Parker, Black, Roach Smith, Steele, Way, Purnell, &c. 

Mr. Purnell, the secretary, first read a list of noblemen and gentle- 
men who had been elected at the meeting of the Institute that morning ; 
it included the Earl of Mansfield, the Marquis D’Azeglio (the Italian 
Minister), Lord Darnley, Sir W. James, Col. Pinney, M.P., Rev. W. 
Vallance, the Vicar of Northfleet, Messrs. W. H. Hart, L. Majendie, 
Baskcomb, T. Clements, Syms, Whittle, A. A. Arnold, G. K. Essell, 
Hartshorne, R. Prall, Duncan, Faussett, Miss Smith, and M. Maury— 
the last as honorary corresponding member. 

Numerous votes of thanks were proposed and agreed to. 

The Marquis Camden proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Rochester for their kindness in placing all the public 
buildings in the city at the disposal of the Institute during its sitting. 
Lord Neaves also proposed a vote of thanks to the contributors to the 
Temporary Museum, and to the Kent Archeological Society for the co- 
operation of that body in the proceedings of the Institute, and ‘for contri- 
buting so many valuable articles to the Museum. 

In seconding Lord Neaves, Mr. Roach Smith paid a high compliment 
to the exhibitors in the Museum, and to Mr. Way and Mr. Tucker, who 
had refrained from taking part in the meetings and in the excursions in 
order to give their personal superintendence, in the true spirit of that 
rare virtue, self-denial. He drew especial attention to the important 
collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities brought together for the first 
time, and remarked that no one could survey them without feeling 
how very little, in the ordinary course of education, he had been 
taught respecting our Saxon forefathers; and what new light these 
remains opened on their social and industrial condition. Mr. Roach 
Smith then referred to the anomaly that, in what may now be called 
archeological England, at the present moment the Saxon charters and 
other documents, our earliest historic monuments, remained unpub- 
lished and unprinted in the English language, the learned translator, 
Mr. Thorpe, being unable to get two hundred subscribers; and the 
Government having declined to print them! He thought this matter 
worth the consideration of the Congress; and he was sure the Institute 
would gain great credit by taking up these valuable translations out of 
the mire of public apathy, and by aiding in printing them for the 
benefit of the world. : 

Complimentary addresses were also delivered by Professor Willis and 
the Provost of Oriel; and a cordial vote of thanks to the Marquis 
Camden for presiding over the meetings of the Institute during the 
week brought the proceedings to a close. 
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In the afternoon some of the members visited Upnor Castle, a fort 
built for the protection of Chatham dockyard in the time of Elizabeth, 
but a much greater number went to Cooling and Cliff, under the guidance 
of Mr. Burtt. At Cooling Castle they were most hospitably received by 
John Murton, Esq., and having inspected the gatehouse, they next re- 
paired to the church. 

Mr. Parker said the church was no doubt built at the same time as 
the castle; he did not at first see any part earlier than Richard II.; but 
he afterwards found that the piscina and arcade in the chancel were 
earlier—the church had evidently been rebuilt. Arcades in the side 
walls are rather peculiar to Kent in parish churches; if we saw them 
elsewhere we should suppose that the church was a collegiate one; it 
is a fashion of the county to have these stone seats in arched recesses 
in the walls of the chancel. At Cooling there are three large seats for 
the priests; others are for the choir or congregation. The church has 
its original roof. There are traces of early painting on the walls. The 
font is of the thirteenth century; it is of Purbeck marble. 

Standing before the noble gate-house of the castle, Mr. Parker re- 
marked that a licence to crenellate the castle was granted by Richard IT. 
in 1380. On the summit of the towers are machicoulis, and in the 
towers are the usual loopholes for arrows. There are also “ putlog 
holes” in the walls, a little below the machicoulis, for the insertion of 
timbers to support a wooden gallery; this was roofed, and covered with 
raw hides; from this the defenders could securely operate. This castle 
is one that was in use just before the invention of artillery. The gate- 
house stood out in advance of the walls: no doubt there was a moat be- 
fore it. There was a portcullis. The cost of the castle was £514 6s. 10d. 
—you must multiply that by 25 or 20 for these days—making £10,000 
or more of our money. 

Passing through the gateway, it was observed that the towers were 
open within. Mr. Parker pointed out the very perfect “‘ allure,” or passage 
for the soldiers on the top of the walls. Over the gateway are the re- 
mains of the apartment for the windlass connected with the portcullis. 
The gateway is in excellent preservation. The moat on the side next 
the church is dry, and has now a row of fine walnut-trees. It was 
stated that remains of ancient vessels, with a variety of antique articles, 
had been found in the outer moat, shewing that once there had been 
a navigation from the Thames—distant about two miles. The grounds 
within the walls and moat form a parallelogram divided into two parts 
(the outer and inner bailey), and have an area of eight acres. A hand- 
some modern mansion, with flower-gardens, &c., occupies part of the 
area, and the rest is meadow land, scattered over which are the remains 
of various buildings, one of which has received (probably incorrectly) 
the name of the Chapel, whilst another is styled the Prison. This last 
is close to the outer wall and moat, near the gate-house, and is below 
the present level of the ground. Mr. Parker pronounced it a thirteenth- 
century prison: the door was barred from the owtside—that shewed it 
was a prison. The chapel is an apartment on the level of the ground ; 
one part is still covered in with a groined roof, filled in with chalk be- 
tween the stone ribs, above which there is now a flower-garden, but the 
rest of the apartment is open to the sky, and around it are trees and 
shrubs. In this apartment Mr. and Mrs. Murton had arranged a cold 
collation for their visitors. Mr. Murton took the head of the table; he 
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was supported by Sir R. Kirby and Mr. Parker. Mr. Burtt presided at 
the other end of the table. After the usual compliment to the host and 
hostess, Mr. Parker’s health was also drank, with thanks for his numerous 
contributions to the enjoyment of the members of the Institute by his 
explanations of ancient buildings. 

Mr. Parker said it was a pleasure to him to do this; and in travelling 
about with the various parties he himself acquired information. Visits 
like these to old buildings did good, by teaching others to appreciate 
and preserve the remains of antiquity. This castle, he said, was an 
astonishment to him; he had no idea it was so extensive and fine. 
Where they were partaking of Mr. Murton’s hospitality, might be 
a chapel of the time of Edward I., but there were no distinct evidences 
of it, except that a tomb had been found on one side of it. He rather 
inclined to think it a vaulted store-room, so common under buildings in 
the middle ages; these vaulted substructures kept the upper part dry, 
were fire-proof, and very useful as store-rooms. As a rule, the chapel 
was on a higher level, and was entered from the dais of the great hall ; 
it was closely connected with that. But they had not found a hall: if 
this was a chapel, the hall was not far off. This castle was of the 
thirteenth century, with additions of the fourteenth. 

The Rev. Mr. Russell having proposed the health of Mr. Burtt, Mr. 
Parker supported the proposition; he pronounced Mr. Burtt one of the 
most valuable archeologists in England—the right man in the right 
place, in the Record Office, rendering most affable and agreeable ser- 
vices to archeologists. Mr. Parker is employed by Her Majesty in 
preparing the architectural history of Windsor Castle; and he had to 
thank Mr. Burtt for his great aid in providing him with the records 
which throw a light on the subject. 

Mr. Burtt briefly acknowledged the compliment, after which the 
party quitted the Castle, and proceeded to Cliffe, said by some to be 
the Cloveshoo of Anglo-Saxon history. 

The church is a large cruciform building, which has been recently 
restored. Mr. Parker, froma view of the exterior, said the structure was 
of two periods—of the thirteenth century with additions of the four- 
teenth; but afterwards a fragment of Norman work was discovered in 
the transept. He pointed out the Kentish tracery in the windows; the 
heads have a square opening with double foliation. There is a guild- 
house of the fifteenth century at one entrance of the churchyard, 
serving as a lich-gate. 

In the church, the Rev. Mr. Leigh, the curate, read a paper giving 
some account of the history and architecture of the building. He noted 
the absence of a central tower and a chancel-arch, and pointed out the 
ornamented hour-glass-stand attached to the pulpit. He also referred 
to a former custom of distributing mutton-pies and loaves on St. James’s 
Day; this used to cost the rector about £15 a-year; the pies were called 
“ dole pies.” 

Mr. Parker enquired if there had been a monastic establishment here ? 
—Mr. Leigh replied in the negative. Mr. Parker remarked on there 
being two altars in each transept; the church is unusually large; and 
there are stalls as if for canons; he almost thought that this must have 
been an establishment of the monks of Canterbury. The sedilia are of 
the time of Edward II. There was a roodloft; there is a fine Deco- 
rated screen which has been removed from its original position; and 
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some of the clear-story windows have been blocked up in the course of 
modern alterations. The pulpit is Elizabethan or Jacobean; and the 
hour-glass-stand very rich. A tomb on the east side of the altar—there 
is no inscription—is not improbably that of the founder. 

The ancient rectory-house was inspected, after which the party 
separated. 


Tue Museum. 


This, which is always a subject to which much care is devoted by the 
Council of the Institute, was literally crowded with objects of high 
interest. We believe that, at a future period, a full Catalogue will be 
published, as has recently been done in the case of that at Worcester °, 
and therefore we confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of a few of 
the more prominent contributions. 

We must mention, in the first place, a select portion of the collection 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in Kent formed during the last 
century by Mr. Faussett, and now the property of Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
who liberally permitted them to be removed from Liverpool for this ex- 
press occasion. The Faussett collection remains a standing reproach to 
the Trustees of the British Museum for permitting such remarkable 
treasures to fall into private hands. Scarcely less important was Mr. 
Gibbs’s collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in various parts 
of Kent since the year 1848, and now exhibited for the first time in 
combination with the invaluable assemblage of costly jewelled orna- 
ments and personal appliances of every description of which so large 
an exemplification was brought by Mr. Mayer. Mr. Pool, of Canter- 
bury, sent the very curious Saxon cross found in that city, now in his 
possession ; it is enriched with silver and niello. The rich Anglo-Saxon 
brooch, found at Minster in Kent, the property of Earl Amherst, was 
also shewn. Mr. Mayer also exhibited the series of gold Roman and 
Merovingian coins which had been mounted and worn as a necklace by 
some Saxon lady of royal or noble birth. They are figured in the first 
volume of Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, in which work also 
appeared the curious Roman and Saxon remains discovered at Strood 
which were exhibited by Mr. Wickham. 

Richborough was represented by aselection from the antiquities 
collected by the late Mr. Rolfe, which now form part of Mr. Mayer’s 
Museum of National Antiquities; and Mr. Pretty provided from the 
Charles Museum some of the most remarkable Roman remains from 
the villa at Hartlip, for illustrations of which we must refer to the 
second volume of the Collectanea Antiqua. 

The productions of the Romano-British potteries, especially those 
adjacent to Rochester, at Upchurch, were largely exemplified from the 
collections of Mr. Wickham, Major Luard, the Earl of Darnley, Mr. 
Crafter, of Gravesend, Mr. Walter, of Rainham, Mr. Ball, Mr. Elliott, 
Mr. J. E. Price, Mr. Bowyer Nichols, &c. 

An extensive selection of armour and arms was contributed, by 
sanction of H.M.’s Secretary at War, from the Tower of London and the 
Arsenal at Woolwich. 

Two curious illustrations of naval architecture were exhibited by per- 
mission of Her Majesty: the one a large painting, from Hampton Court 
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alace, representing the Embarkation of Henry the Eighth for France, 
in 1520, displaying the famous ship ‘‘ Harry Grace 4 Dieu;” the other 
was a remarkable object, from Windsor Castle—two card models, 
ingeniously made to fold into a flat book, of the “ Diamond” and 
** Greyhound” ships, dated 1731. 

The ancient keys of Dover Castle, the bronze horn used for summon- 
ing the castle guard, and a fine two-handed sword of parade, part of the 
venerable relics of ancient warfare preserved at Dover Castle, were 
exhibited, by permission of the Commander-in-Chief, by Col. Cuppage. 
The seal of the Constable of Dover Castle was exhibited by Mr. E. 
Knocker. 

Mr. Willement contributed a unique brigandine cap made of small 
iron-plates quilted in linen cloth, found concealéd in the wall-plate of 
the roof of Davington Church. 

A collection of ancient seals and matrices, in great part relating to 
Rochester and Kent, were sent by Mr. E. B. Rye, the Kent Archeo- 
logical Society, the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. King, Mr. Humphry 
Wickham, the Rev. C. R. Manning, and Mr. Edmund Waterton: the 
latter gentleman also contributed a selection from his unrivalled collec- 
tion of rings of all periods. A silver pomander was exhibited by Mr. 
Samuel Bartlett, with several exquisite objects of enamelled jewellery of 
the time of Charles I. 

Various objects of metal-work were contributed by Mr. John Hender- 
son, especially a fine Indian “‘ scratchback ;” also a Russian silver bowl 
and two Russian drinking-cups from the Soltykoff collection. 

The Society of Antiquaries sent a valuable volume of heraldic collec- 
tions relating to Canterbury Cathedral, in which was specially to be 
noticed a drawing of the tomb and funeral achievement of the Black 
Prince, in which appears his sword, traditionally believed to have been 
carried away by Cromwell ; also the two shields described in the Prince’s 
will, namely, the shield of war, and that of peace, or for the tournament : 
the latter no longer exists. There was also to be seen a Visitation of 
Kent by Philipot, Rouge Dragon from 1619 to 1623, transcribed with 
additions by Bryan Faussett, and exhibited with the Faussett collection 
of heraldic church notes in East Kent by Mr. Godfrey Faussett; and 
the Society of Antiquaries also contributed a collection of arms of the 
gentlemen of Kent, about 1580. The Corporation of the city of Dover 
exhibited a charter of Queen Anne appointing the Corporation the water- 
bailiff of the liberty. ‘Lhe silver seal of the Chancery and Admiralty of 
the Cinque Ports was brought by the Registrar, Mr. E. Knocker. Mr. 
Henderson contributed two fine drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, of 
Dover Harbour in 1792 and 1793; also a view of Dartford, by Girtin, 
executed in 1793; several early views of Dover and Folkestone, by 
Prout and D. Cox, &c. 

Two curious horn-books, respectively the property of Sir Thos. 
Maryon Wilson and Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., attracted considerable 
attention. ‘The local history and features of Rochester were illustrated 
by numerous contributions :—*‘ Rochester Castle,” a painting in oils, 
executed at Rochester for the Kentish antiquary Douglas, an early pro- 
duction, by J. M. W. Turner, now the property of Dr. Hering; “ Old 
Rochester Bridge,” a large oil painting belonging to the Bridge 
Wardens; a curious collection of tradesmen’s tokens belonging to 
Strood ; a series of original charters of the city of Rochester, exhibited 
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by the Corporation, dated respectively 1227, 1265, 1377, and 1446; the 
manuscript of Roger Manwood’s discourse about Rochester Bridge of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth; and a transcript of the Textus Roffensis, 
from the Library of the Society of Antiquaries of London. A copy of 
Hogarth’s memorable “ Excursion to the Medway and Queenborough” 
was examined with considerable interest, both as one of the most curious 
capricct of the great artist, and on account of its direct connection with 
the localities which were the scene of the Institute’s proceedings. 

A series of very rare early-printed books was a happy thought on the 
part of the museum directors, to illustrate especially the labours of 
William Caxton, the proto-typographer, who was born, according to his 
own statement, in the Weald of Kent. Foremost in this group may be 
noticed the manuscript volume, sent by liberal permission of the Lord 
Primate, from Lambeth Palace, of “The Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,” containing what has, till recently, been accepted as 
a portrait of the venerable printer himself, and also the only known 
contemporary representation of the unfortunate prince, Edward the 
Fifth. With this were exhibited copies of Caxton’s printed reproduc- 
tion of Lord Rivers’ curious version of the “ Dictes,” one of these 
volumes being sent from Lambeth by his Grace’s courteous sanction, 
under special care of the Rev. W. Stubbs, his librarian. Various rare 
specimens of Caxton’s printing were contributed by Earl Spencer, the 
Rev. Fuller Russell, Mr. William Tite, M.P., and others. A woodcut 
block, with large letters and Caxton’s monogram, was exhibited by the 
Society of Antiquaries. This curious relic was doubtless intended for 
printing alphabets for instructing children, and is of early date, although 
probably not of so remote an age as the time of Caxton; whilst the 
introduction, however, of his particular impress or initials may shew the 
repute in which his name was held as having laid the foundation of 
the wide extension of knowledge, which, through the medium of the 
typographic art, speedily took so important a development. In the series 
illustrative of early typography was the Rev. Fuller Russell's fine copy 
De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesia, 1572, edited by Bishop Parker, 
and stated to be the first book privately printed in England. ‘The same 
gentleman exhibited various volumes containing the autographs of 
Henry VIII., the Protector Somerset, Martin Luther, Thomas Gray 
the poet, John Poynet, Bishop of Rochester, 1550, Hugh Latimer, Ben 
Jonson, Beza, the Rev. J. Hooper, Vicar of Meopham, where the cele- 
brated naturalist John Tradescant and his son resided; Hooper, Bishop 
of Gloucester, and many others. Mr. Beresford Hope contributed 
a curious small carved triptych, supposed to be of Scandinavian work, 
and a remarkable wooden reredos of early Norman design, probably 
executed in Britanny during the fifteenth century. Mr. Hope also ex- 
hibited some very interesting photographs taken from early Christian 
paintings lately brought to light on the walls of San Clemente at Rome. 

Mr, Fairholt exhibited a memorandum-book once belonging to Charles 
Stewart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox temp. Charles Il. The Duke 
was at that time owner of Cobham Hall; and the book contains numer- 
ous details of the management and expense of his household there. 
Some entries are of more general interest; one is, “ P* for bringing 
my picture from Mr. Lillies’, 5s.,”’ evidently a portrait of the Duke by 
Sir Peter Lely. The expenses between London and Cobham give 
a good idea of the cost of travelling in those days. The passage of 
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London Bridge for large vessels was troublesome; and we have an 
entry of ten shillings for “‘ y¢ Waterman for bringing the yatch through 
the bridge ;’ as well as expenses at “‘y® Beare at the Bridge foot.” 
“The charges at the Tower and Erith going to Gravesend” put down 
at £1 11s., and “three pounds given to the waterman that brought me 
from Gravesend to London.” 

The objects of jewellery formed an attractive feature in the Museum ; 
among them may be specified a curious silver-gilt reliquary in the form 
of the figure of a deacon holding a book; an enamelled portrait of 
Francis I., in profile; also a polyptych made to close round a statue of 
the Virgin and Child and form the base of a golden cross, belonging 
to Mr. Farrer; an enamelled reliquary of the work of Limoges, with 
a very curious representation of the Martyrdom of St.Thomas of 
Canterbury ; it was sent from the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
various jewels, rings, and gold keys, belonging to Mr. W. Sankey; 
and a very fine pectoral ornament, of ivory, gold, and niello-work, the 
property of Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. 

Mr. W. P. Elsted, of Dover, entrusted for exhibition a remarkable 
ostrich-egg covered cup, mounted in silver-gilt—an ancient family relic, 
of which honourable mention has been made by Hasted, the county 
historian; also several exquisite embroideries and tissues, including 
a charming christening mantle, of beautiful fabric, and scarcely earlier 
in date than the days of Queen Elizabeth or James I. 

Mr. Warren exhibited a set of twelve roundels, or fruit-trenchers, 
which bore the names of the owners, Roger and Mary Simpson, and 
a record of their presentation to them by their kinsman Thomas Martin, 
Vicar of Stone, in the Isle of Oxney, in Kent, Nov. 20, a.p. 1625. 
Each trencher has a coloured representation of a fruit or flower, with 
verses. 

Numerous and very choice ivory carvings were contributed by Mr. 
J. Bowyer, the Rev. Fuller Russell, Mr. Edward Hawkins, Mr. Rhode 
Hawkins, Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mrs. Waterton, and the Hon. Sir John Bligh. Among the contribu- 
tions of the latter gentleman may be particularized a curious ivory horn, 
bearing the portrait and arms of Gustavus Adolphus. 

The Rev. Fuller Russell contributed largely from his choice collec- 
tion of paintings by the earlier Italian masters; Dr. Waagen has dwelt 
particularly upon these in his work on “ The Art Treasures of Great 
Britain.” A few of the principal names only may here be given :— 
Taddeo di Bartolo, Barna di Siena, Giotto, Ugolino da Siena, Cavallini, 
Taddeo Gaddi, and Lo Spagna. Some fine specimens of the illumina- 
tions of Silvestro, Patenier, and Memling were contributed from the 
same collection. Portraits of a few Kentish worthies decorated the 
walls. Among the most interesting were Camden the antiquary—an 
original contemporary portraiture formerly preserved at Camden Place, 
Chislehurst, where Camden resided and produced much of his great 
work on English Topography: it was kindly sent from the Wildernesse 
by the President, the Marquis Camden; W. Lambarde, the Kentish 
antiquary, the property of Mr. W. Lambarde; and Anne Stanhope, 
Duchess of Somerset, belonging to Earl Stanhope, who likewise con- 
tributed a small full-length portrait of King George I., presented by 
that monarch to the first earl. A curious portrait of James I. had been 
sent by the late Mr. W. Clayton, of Dover. It exhibits the King in 
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a tall hat, with a remarkable jewel. Major Luard exhibited an interest- 
ing profile of Edward VI. carved in oak. Mr. Edward Pretty con- 
tributed several portraits and miniatures of great interest, among them 
one of Milton, a small portrait of the Earl of Leicester, and a charming 
miniature of Lady Rachel Russell. 

The Rev. James Beck brought specimens of metal-work and various 
miniatures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer exhibited a deep plate of rare 
Tuscan porcelain, made under Francesco de Medici, in 1580: only 
thirty pieces of this fabric are known: 

Sir Thomas Miller exhibited a precious historical document,—the 
appointment by the Peers of Francis Gwyn as their official Secretary, 
dated Dec. 22, 1688, on the very evening when James II. fled from 
Whitehall, carrying off the great seal and regalia, and leaving the realm 
in utter confusion; from which the Peers speedily sought to rescue the 
course of public affairs. 

everal valuable autographs—of Queen Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, 
Camden, Evelyn, Lambarde, and several other Kentish celebrities— 
were sent by Mr. Young from his rich series of autographs, illustrated 
be rare engraved portraits. 

The deeds bearing the signatures of Watts and Gunsley, benefactors 
to the city of Rochester, which were in the Museum, were exhibited by 
Mr. H. Wickham, of Strood. 

We are, however, unable to advert to the multiplicity of objects 
arranged in the Museum by the tasteful care of Mr. Charles Tucker, one 
of the Honorary Secretaries of the Institute, and which have contributed 
to the gratification of so large a number of visitors. And, of course, all 
will equally appreciate the labours of Mr. Way. 


ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from p. 464.) 


Colonel J. L. Chester (of America) read a paper on “ The Influence 
of the County of Essex on the Settlement and Family History of New 
England,” the main points of which we hope to be able to lay before 
our readers on an early occasion. 

The Rey. E. L. Cutts next read a paper upon ‘‘The Parsonage- 
houses of the Middle Ages.” This opened up a comparatively new 
field for research, very little, as he remarked, being known by the pre- 
sent generation of the parish clergy of the middle ages—how they 
dressed, what kind of houses they occupied, and what sort of life they 
led. The paper alluded to the vicarage and the vicarage-house of 
Kelvedon, in reference to the endowment of which Mr. Cutts produced 
a translation of the original deed, dated October 21, 1356. He then, 
by the description given in the deed which he had read, and from infor- 
mation derived from the ‘ Book of Benefactions,” pictured (by means of 
free hand sketches) the parsonage-house of the olden days, and exhi- 
bited coloured sketches from the same publication (executed with very 
great taste and accuracy by his son) of the costumes of the priests, 
which appeared to be of a very magnificent character. From actual in- 
ventories of the furniture of the parsonage-houses, as well as the various 
articles of culinary use (in one case the value of the total amount of the 
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clergyman’s property was £4 10s, 2d.), there is no doubt everything 
was intended for use rather than ornament, and luxury appeared to be 
rather the exception than the rule. The subject, which was obliged to 
be curtailed for want of time, excited considerable interest, and is well 
worthy of future prosecution by antiquaries. 

When the reading of the papers was concluded, the company visited 
Kelvedon Church, where some tracings of paintings and scriptural in- 
scriptions, discovered upon the walls upon the removal of a coating of 
whitewash, were exhibited and commented upon by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts. They next repaired to Felix Hall, the seat of the President, 
which is rich in its collection of antiquities. Felix Hall, or Filiol’s Hall, 
as Morant has it, is beautifully situated in the centre of a large park on 
the right of the Braintree road, and is entered by a portico modelled 
after the columns of the temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. On reach- 
ing the mansion the company assembled in the hall, where for the most 
part the antiquities are arranged, when the Rev. J. H. Marsden (Pro- 
fessor of Classical Antiquities, Cambridge) gave a description of them. 
The collection was formed by the late Lord Western, and comprises, 
beside Greek vases, cinerary urns, candelabra, busts (twenty-five in 
number), and a fine mosaic pavement, a very interesting sarcophagus, 
adorned (as was often the case during the period of the Roman empire) 
by a series of sculptures in bold relief. The main group was the 
well-known mythological story of Diana or Selene, the Moon and the 
shepherd Endymion—a favourite subject with the artists of the time, 
and frequently met with upon sarcophagi. Among the smaller devices 
which surrounded the upper part of the sarcophagus one was doubtless 
a portrait of the individual whose remains were deposited within, and 
his name was Claudius Arrias. A smaller sarcophagus exhibited also 
a considerable amount of work in the way of foliage, and had at the base 
of the front a door, which is supposed to represent the gate of the grave 
through which the soul entered its destined abode after leaving the 
body. 

After luncheon, the company repaired to Coggeshall Abbey, now 
a farm-house, where the Rev. J. Dampier, Vicar of the parish, read the 
following paper on “ The Church of St. Nicholas, Little Coggeshall :”— 


“In the Transactions of the Archeological Society, published in 1858, some 
account is given of the little ancient church in Coggeshall Parva, to which Morant 
gives the name of St. Nicholas, and which he takes to have been the parish church. 

“It is proposed to take up the subject of this very interesting little church at 
the point at which it was left in that account, and to pursue it to the present 
time. 

‘The church has been described in its chief details, but some few discoveries 
have since been made which will prove of considerable service, because they are 
sufficient to make possible the restoration of the church—in most, if not all of the 
most minute particulars—to its original and chaste beauty. 

“Tt is a cause of thankfulness that, through the kindness of the late owner, 
Jonathan Bullock, Esq., of Faulkbourne Hall, the little church, after three hundred 
years of desecration, has come back into ecclesiastical hands with a view to its re- 
storation while yet sufficient traces remain, faint and freble as in some instances 
they may be, to shew what it was three hundred years ago, and it should be men- 
tioned that, with the most thoughtful consideration, ‘the acre’ of land on which the 
church stood, as shewn in a map of the estate dated 1658, has been conveyed with 
the church to the Vicar of the parish, 
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“The first work was to fence in the land, the next to remove the bay or waggon 
entrance which had been made on the south side, and to clear away the barn floor 
and accumulations of earth and rubbish from within. 

«The removal of the earth brought to light the brick base of the font, opposite 
the doorway and close against the north wall, with the standing place for the 
priest on the west side. 

“A portion of the south wall of the church, including the doorway up to the 
western jamb, and half of one of the windows had been broken down to make the 
farm bay and a convenient entrance for waggons and carts. The foundation of 
this part of the church was found, and carefully followed, and the exact position of 
the bases of the doorway was discovered, between which and running some way un- 
derneath on both sides, and of the whole thickness of the wall, was a course of brick 
or tile which has not been disturbed. 

“The walls, which are three feet thick, rest on a bed of concrete coming up 
nearly to the surface, and about twelve inches thicker than the walls, making 
a good foot outwards. 

“ A portion of one of the capitals of the doorway was still in the wall on the west 
side, and a piece of one of the jambs, together with the whole of one of the brick 
piers on which the stone doorway rested. This remains. On it were found the 
position of two small shafts, all helping to shew the character as well as the place 
of the original doorway. 

“The altar-slab was not found, nor any portion of the altar. The undisturbed 
soil of the floor beneath the east window is some inches above the rest, where the 
altar would stand on its dais. West of this and right across the church is a line of 
brick-work, apparently the place of the altar step. The credence of stone is nearly 
perfect. The double piscina next to it is almost entirely destroyed, and the sedilia, 
three in number, immediately adjoining the piscina, are in a very mutilated state. 

“In the centre seat some of the original plastering remains, with a part of 
a nimbus in the head of the arch of the colour of red ochre. This seat is somewhat 
depressed as compared with the seat on either side of it. 

“In the north wall was found the place of the aumbry, with the sharp bed of 
masonry in which the oak slabs at top and bottom lay, and had perished quite 
away. About two-thirds of the way from east to west on the floor, and near the 
entrance, are a few stringcourse bricks set up edgeways, running east and west and 
north to south at right angles; for what purpose it does not at present appear. 

“Among the fragments of stone and tiling intermixed with the earth, were 
some small portions of little Purbeck marble shafts, and enough of broken tiling to 
make out the pattern of the pavement—black, yellow or buff, and unmistakeable 
green. Some pieces of tiling were found; some of these were, in all probability, 
thrown out from the abbey and found their way here in the character of rubbish 
when the hand of the spoiler made havoc of sacred things, and when a barn floor in 
the church was wanted for the convenience of the farmer. 

“Many small pieces of coloured glass were found, probably from the east window ; 
and some bits of quarries in brown outline painting ; and one piece which is taken 
to give the curve of the medallions which probably occupied those three eastern 
lights. 

“Two or three very small pieces of brass-work, on which were stamped the 
fleurs-de-lis, were found just outside the doorway, more resembling the ornaments 
of an office book than anything else, as if in the frenzy of an unholy zeal it had 
been tossed out of the sacred place. 

“A piece of Purbeck marble has been found, which looks like part of the bowl of 
the font or of the stoup. The stringcourse, which was of emerald green, glazed, 
was much destroyed, but its position all round traceable: and the sharp bed of the 
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string between the doorway and the window west of it was found, together with 
the brick-work where it stopped to go horizontally over the doorway. 

“The whole of the exterior flint and tile-work up to the brick dressings appears 
to have been plastered, and the whole of the interior, the white plastering within 
being relieved and warmed by plain lines of chocolate or red ochre paint after the 
manner of mock masonry, with double lines round the windows, both on the face of 
the walls and on the splay. 

“ An elegant scroll pattern, in the same colour, decorated the spandrels of the 
east window. A fac-simile of this decoration, taken many years ago on the spot and 
kindly sent to the Vicar of the parish to be of use in the restoration, is produced. 

“The easternmost portion of the present roof is original. A small portion of the 
wall-plate remains at the north-east corner, the rolls of which were green, the in- 
terval white. 

“It is intended in time to restore this interesting little church to its former 
state, with the most scrupulous care. ‘The doorway has been accomplished, and 
some of the window lights have been restored—bricks of the true character having 
been made for the purpose. 

“On the 25th of June last year, in clearing away the earth in front of the altar 
the workmen found indications of a grave in the centre, lying east and west. Bits 
of broken tiles intermixed with the soil making it plain that the grave had once 
been disturbed, it was thought desirable that the earth should be carefully re- 
moved to ascertain exactly what had been done and what remained. Fragments 
of stone and bricks, large tiles and of patterned glazed tiles, and a small piece of 
lead were all that could be found, save the stone sides of the coffin, and the bottom 
stone with its drain-holes, and a large hole in the bottom stone towards the head 
at the west end, lest treasure should be lost for want of searching. The rifler had 
done his work thoroughly—nothing left, not one poor bone in the last resting- 
place of God’s servant! 

“There appear to be two graves at least by the side of that just mentioned. 
These have not been opened. The few bones that were found in the soil near the 
grave that was examined were carefully collected, and as they were in all like- 
lihood part of the remains which once reposed in the stone coffin, and had been 
sacrilegiously scattered when the grave was spoiled, they were reverently replaced 
on the lower coffin-stone, and covered by the Vicar in the presence of the workmen 
and some other parishioners and friends who happened to be on the spot. 

“ There was no trace of name or date. 

“One age destroys, another restores: one casts out with sacrilegious hands even 
the bones of the dead, another in charity replaces them; and what was once said 
for the whole corpse, in hope, may now again in hope be said of the smallest portion 
of it—requiescat in pace !” 















































The company next proceeded to the building in course of restoration, 
which was one of the most interesting features of the day. In the paper 
read by the Vicar his own share of the work is very modestly dealt with, 
but it is only right that it should be known that it is to him, and to him 
alone, that the credit of the work in hand is due, and that but for his 
exertions the edifice might have remained for many years in its late con- 
dition, the money expended as yet being entirely from his own re- 
sources. The many interesting remains of tesselated pavement and por- 
tions of ornaments which have been revealed in lowering the floor to its 
former level, having been minutely inspected, the church in the town 
(St. Peter’s) was next visited. The work of external restoration has 
been actively carried out by the Vicar for some years past, and he is 
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now engaged on the interior of the edifice. For this purpose the old 
pews have been removed, and the building now appears in nearly its 
original beauty. But one eyesore remains, and that is a cluster of high, 
ugly pews in the chancel, to the removal of which it is understood one 
or more of the lay impropriators object. Everyone present expressed 
their regret that these should be allowed to remain, and the feeling 
thus shewn, it is to be hoped, will be productive of good. The Rev. 
E. L, Cutts (the former Curate of the parish), and Mr. Chancellor and 
Mr. Sprague, architects, pointed out the various beauties of the edifice, 
which is of the best in Essex; after which a return was made to Kelve- 
don, and the day’s proceedings terminated. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Sept. 9, 10,11. The fifteenth annual meeting was held at Wells, 
under the presidency of F. H. Dicxtnson, Esq., of Kingweston. 

The proceedings were opened at noon on the 9th, by a meeting in 
the Council Chamber, at which, among others, were present the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord Auck- 
land), the Ven. Archdeacon Fitzgerald, the Rev. F. Beadon, Chancellor 
of the Church of Wells, the Rev. Professor Willis, the Rev. Canons 
Meade, Scarth, Ommaney, and Fagan, the Revs. F. Warre, Thomas 
Hugo, R. 8. Phillpott, George Williams, W. Stubbs, Arthur Du Cane, 
W. R. Clark, J. R. Green, H. Wright, J. W. Barlow, E. Venables, 
&e. ; also the Hon. Misses Eden, Lady Smith, Mrs. Neville-Grenville, 
Mrs. Warre, Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Luke, Mrs. Dickinson and the Misses 
Dickinson, Mrs. Tudway, Mrs. Phillpott, Mrs. Fagan, Mrs. Willis, 
Mrs. Mildmay, Miss Courtenay, Miss Gordon; and the Messrs. Neville- 
Grenville, J. H. Parker, E. A. Freeman, Sanford, Dawkins, Clerk, 
Somerville, Nightingale, Clarke, Adlam, Woodforde, Batten, Munckton, 
Porch, Giles, &c. 

After the report had been read, which gave a satisfactory account of 
the progress of the Society, the President called on Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
who accordingly delivered an Introductory Discourse on the General 
Antiquities of Wells. He began by congratulating the Society on the 
presence of so many eminent antiquaries from different parts of the 
country, more probably than had ever been present at any local meet- 
ing. First and foremost, there was Professor Willis; he had often had 
the benefit of hearing the Professor’s expositions of cathedrals and other 
great churches ; but those had commonly been at the Meetings of the 
national society, the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland; he was not aware that he had ever before done a purely local 
society the honour of coming to lecture at its meetings. (Here Pro- 
fessor Willis came on the platform, amidst loud cheers.) But, though 
Professor Willis was first, he was not the only one. They saw again 
their old friends, Mr. Green and Mr. Dawkins, whose acquaintance they 
had so profitably made last year. And, among older men and greater 
strangers to the county, they had the pleasure of seeing among them 
Mr. George _illiams, so well versed in the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
the East, and Mr. Stubbs, who knew every action of every Bishop who 
had ever lived. Mr. Dimock, the learned biographer of St. Hugh, had 
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also fully intended to be present, but had been unavoidably hindered at 
the last moment. Mr. Parker, having in a manner fixed himself among 
them, could no longer be looked on as a stranger. It was among these 
eminent antiquaries that the main and detailed work of the Meeting was to 
be divided ; the several antiquities of the city, the Cathedral, the Palace, 
the Vicars’ College, &c., were parted out among them; what he himself 
had to do was simply to give a short introduction to the whole subject, 
sketching out the objects which were to be seen and their relations to 
each other, while he left the minute details and dates of each object to 
those who had specially taken that object in hand. He would give 
a sketch of the antiquities of Wells something like the view of the city 
itself from Tor-Hill,—not the Glastonbury Tor, but the Wells Tor-Hill 
on the Shepton Mallet road,—the point whence the general aspect of the 
buildings, and their connexion with each other, can be better seen than 
from any other point, though it is too far off to study any particular 
building in detail. From that point may be seen, all grouping together 
round the Cathedral as the great centre, the Palace, the Cloister, the 
Chapter-House, the Vicars’ Close, the detached houses of the Canons, 
the more distant tower of the parish Church. Now that view, as far as 
his experience went, either in England or abroad, was perfectly un- 
rivalled ; most of the buildings, taken separately, might be easily 
equalled or surpassed, but he knew not anywhere else of such a group 
of buildings, forming such a perfect whole. The history of those 
buildings was the history of Wells, and, as they were wholly ecclesi- 
astical buildings, it followed that the history of Wells was wholly or 
mainly an ecclesiastical history. Wells, in short, was a strictly ecclesi- 
astical city; its whole importance was derived from its ecclesiastical 
foundations. The city had, as their friend Mr. Serel could easily shew 
them, a municipal history, but that municipal history was in fact part of 
the ecclesiastical history ; the earliest Charters of the city consisted of 
grants of franchises by the Bishops. Wells had never had any military 
importance; it had no castle or town-walls to show ; it had never been 
the seat of any great Earldom or provincial government; it had never 
had any commercial importance, like its neighbour Bristol; it was not 
the scene of any great event in English history ; the name of Wells was 
indeed mentioned in the wars of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the members for Wells played a distinguished part in those wars; but 
the city itself was in no way prominent in that or in any other period of 
English history ; it was not connected with any such associations as those 
which attach to the name of Lewes in one age and to that of Naseby in 
another. Wells was simply a city which had grown round a great eccle- 
siastical foundation, and whose whole importance centred in that founda- 
tion. Such too was Peterborough, such was Glastonbury, but those were 
towns which had risen round a monastery, while Wells had risen around 
a secular church. The ecclesiastical foundations of Wells had always 
been, from their beginning to the present day, in the hands of the 
secular clergy. It might not be too much to say that there never was 
a monk in the place ; there is no record of any monastic foundation, for, 
though there had been a building called the Priory, it had never been 
a religious, but only a charitable establishment. Wells was, in short, 
the best example which he knew of thé arrangements of a great secular 
College. He knew of no other where so many of the ancient buildings 
remained and where they were still so largely applied to their original 
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purposes. Now here came in one of the main differences between 
a secular and a monastic foundation. The monks in a monastery lived 
together, and had certain buildings in common, Church, Chapter-House, 
Refectory, Dormitory, &c., all arranged round the Cloister as the centre 
of all and the connecting link between the several parts of the whole. 
The Abbot or Prior alone had his house distinct from the common 
buildings of the brethren. But in a Cathedral or Collegiate Church 
served by secular Canons most of these common buildings were not 
wanted ; the Church and the Chapter-House alone were necessary, the 
Cloister was a convenience, but it easily might be, and often was, dis- 
pensed with. The Canons did not occupy a common Refectory and 
Dormitory, but lived, as they do now, each man in his own house. The 
position of a Canon of Wells four or five hundred years back differed in 
nothing from the position of a Canon of Wells now, except that now he 
might marry while then he could not. It follows at once from this 
difference that it is much easier to preserve and use at the present day 
the buildings of a secular foundation than those of a monastery. When 
Henry the Eighth turned an Abbey into a Cathedral, as at Peter- 
borough, or put secular Canons into a Cathedral formerly served by 
monks, as at Ely, he found a number of buildings which were not 
needed in the new state of things, while a number of buildings were 
wanted which were not there. The Bishop or the Dean might often 
be conveniently lodged in the quarters of the Abbot or Prior, but houses 
for the other Canons could only be found by making them out of 
the common buildings of the monastery. This of course involved what 
were, in an architectural point of view, the most barbarous changes in 
those buildings, such as we see at Peterborough, Ely, Canterbury, and 
elsewhere. A Refectory or an Infirmary could not be made into a pri- 
vate house without utterly spoiling it. But Wells and its buildings 
never went through any such violent revolution. The Bishopric and 
Chapter retained, with some mere changes in detail, the same consti- 
tution which was fixed for them in the twelfth century. So too the 
buildings remained essentially what they were in the middle ages. 
Each officer of the Cathedral, from the Bishop to the Organist, had 
his own house ; those houses, for the most part, still existed, and are 
still most commonly occupied by their proper inhabitants. While at 
Ely or Peterborough some very destructive changes were involved in 
the nature of the case, at Wells, as at Lichfield, Salisbury, and other 
secular churches, no change had ever been needed except that gradual 
change which affected everything. Thus, though a few needless acts of 
barbarism had been committed at various times, the buildings at Wells 
still remained in better condition than those of any other city that he knew. 
The Bishop still lived in the Palace, the Dean still lived in the Deanery, 
the Canons’ houses were still largely lived in by Canons, the only great 
loss was the alienation of the Archdeaconry, which still existed and re- 
tained some very fine portions, but which had long assed into private 
hands. This was the effect of the changes of the sixteenth century, 
which at Wells were merely a passing storm. Both Bishop and Chapter 
were grievously plundered under Edward the Sixth ; the Palace itself 
was for a while alienated, but while most of the other property was 
recovered under Queen Mary, the Archdeaconry had never come back 
to its old owner. Wells thus presented in greater perfection than any 
other city, an unaltered picture of the arrangements of a great secular 
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church in old times. There were the two essential buildings, the Cathe- 
dral and the Chapter-House; there was also a Cloister, but it was an 
evident after-thought and was widely different from a real monastic 
Cloister. The Palace stood to the south, the Deanery and Archdeaconry 
to the north; the Canons’ houses were scattered about without any cer- 
tain order, but most of them so as to enter into the general grouping. 

It should not be forgotten, Mr. Freeman continued, that at Wells the 
Chapter was, in a certain sense, an older institution than the Bishopric. 
The Chapter did not assume its present form till the twelfth century, but 
there had been a College of Priests, in some shape or other, ever since 
King Ine in the eighth century, while the Bishopric was not founded till 
the time of King Edward the Elder in the tenth. What King Edward 
did was really much the same as what had been done within our own 
memory in the Churches of Ripon and Manchester; he planted a Bishop 
in a Church which already existed and possessed a Collegiate foundation. 
The College of Priests founded by King Ine thus became the Chapter 
of the Bishop. They were never at any time displaced to make room 
for monks, as happened in so many other Cathedral Churches, but a step 
was taken by Bishop Giso in the eleventh century which certainly 
looked like an attempt in a monastic direction. Gieo, in the words of 
Bishop Godwin, “thought good to augment the number of his Canons, 
and for their better intertainment built them a cloyster, a hall, and 
a dorter or place for their lodging. Lastly he appointed one Isaac by 
the name of a Provost to be their governor.” Now these were not ne- 
cessarily monastic arrangements, they might be only an attempt to en- 
force a stricter collegiate life; in themselves they did not amount to 
turning Canons into monks; still they had a tendency that way, and, 
considering what had been, and still was, going on elsewhere, there was 
a great temptation to believe that this change of Giso’s was putting in 
the small end of the wedge, and that the next step might very likely have 
been to enforce monastic vows and so to turn the College into a Monas- 
tery. If such designs were entertained by Giso, they came to nothing. 
Of the next Bishop, John de Villulé, we read that “the cloyster and 
other buildings erected by Giso for his canons, he pulled downe, and in 
the place where they stoode built a pallace for himselfe and his succes- 
sors, forcing them to seeke dwellings abroad in the towne.” This 
seemed to shew that either the Cathedral or the Palace had changed 
its site since John de Villula’s time, as they might be sure that Giso built 
his cloister and other buildings close to the church. In the time of Bishop 
Robert (1136—74) the Chapter assumed the form which, with some 
mutilations in the sixteenth and some in the nineteenth century, it has 
retained ever since. In Bishop Godwin’s words,— 

**He thought good to divide the landes of the church into two parts, whereof 
the one he assigned unto the chapter in common; out of the rest he allotted to 
every cannon a portion, by the name of a Prebend. He also it was that first con- 
stituted a Deane to be the President of the chapter, and a Subdeane to supply his 
place in absence ; a Chaunter to governe the quier, and a Subchaunter under him ; 
a Chancellour to instruct the younger sort of Cannons; and lastly a Treasurer to 
looke to the ornaments of the church. The Subchauntership together with the 
Provostship an. 1547, were taken away and suppressed by act of Parliament, to 
patch up a Deanry, the lands and revenewes of the Deanry being devoured by 
sacrilegious cormorants.” 

The continuance of the Provost founded by Bishop Giso alongside 
of Bishop Robert’s Dean, was, Mr. Freeman said, an anomaly. The 
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title of Provost was found in some English and in many German 
Churches—whence perhaps the Lotharingian Giso might have imported 
it into England—but as far as he knew, where there was a Provost, he 
was the head of the Chapter and took the place of the Dean elsewhere. 
In some places indeed the offices of Provost and Dean coexisted, but in 
a reverse order of precedence. Thus he had lately visited the Cathe- 
dral of Chur in Switzerland, and carried with him a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Dean. He had naturally expected to find his friend the head 
of the Chapter, and was a little amazed to find him only the second in 
command, the highest place being held by a Provost. It was hard to 
see what the duties of the Provost could be after the foundation of the 
Deanery and Subdeanery. These two, with all the other offices insti- 
tuted by Robert, except those suppressed under Edward the Sixth, still 
existed. The architectural history of the Cathedral he left to Professor 
Willis and that of the Palace to Mr. Parker. The next event which 
concerned him was the foundation of the College of Vicars in the four- 
teenth century. These were a body of clergy and laymen subordinate 
to the Chapter in an ecclesiastical point of view, but forming in temporal 
matters an independent corporation. This position of the Vicars, to be 
found in most of the old Cathedrals, was a good instance of that love of 
local and corporate independence so characteristic of both civil and 
ecclesiastical bodies in the middle ages. A town or a district thought it 
a privilege to be exempted from the ordinary authorities either in Church 
or State and to set up some exceptional jurisdiction of its own. So the 
Chapter, the Bishop’s Council, made itself as independent as it could of 
the Bishop; so the Vicars, the assistants of the Chapter, became as in- 
dependent as they could of the Chapter; so even each Canon became, for 
some purposes, a separate corporation sole, independent of his brethren, 
with his own property, his own patronage, and often his own juris- 
diction, under the form of a Prebend. The Vicars’ Close and the bridge 
which was afterwards added to connect it with the Cathedral, were 
among the most remarkable ornaments of the city, but he would leave 
their detailed description and history to those members who had spe- 
cially undertaken them. Another addition to the ecclesiastical founda- 
tions of Wells was made by Bishop Erghum-(1388—1401) who incor- 
porated the chantry priests of the Cathedral, fourteen in number, into a 
separate College. ‘There were thus three distinct corporations attached to 
the Cathedral, namely the Chapter, the College of Vicars, and the College 
of Chantry Priests. Of these the Chapter and the Vicars still remained, 
but the College of Chantry Priests was suppressed, with other institu- 
tions of the like sort, under Edward the Sixth, and its buildings no 
longer existed. Beside these there was the Hospital founded by Bishop 
Bubwith (1408—24) and enlarged by later benefactors. This also still 
existed, an example of that type of Hospital in which the domestic por- 
tion opened into a chapel at the east end. The other hospital, known 
as the Priory, no longer existed. These were the different ecclesiastical 
and charitable foundations of the city, Beside them was the noble 
Parish Church of St. Cuthbert, which it would fall to his own lot to 
describe in detail at a later stage of the Meeting. As usual, the parish 
church was quite distinct from the Cathedral. He was not aware of 
any strictly Knglish example either of a Cathedral Church being, in the 
full sense of the words, a parish church, or of such a church being 
divided between the Chapter and the parish in the way so common in 
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Monastic and Collegiate Churches®. On the other hand, of the four 
Welsh Cathedrals, three are parish churches as well. The constitution 
of St. Cuthbert’s church had some peculiarities which it was rather 
Mr. Serel’s province to expound. Though the rectory and advowson 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter, the connexion of the church with 
the corporation of the city was singularly close, and they exercised 
a degree of authority over it for which it would be hard to find a parallel 
elsewhere, especially in the appointment of a churchwarden, contrary to 
the usual rights both of the Vicar and the parishioners. The only 
strictly municipal antiquity in the city was the old Town-hall attached 
to Bishop Bubwith’s Hospital. Nor was there very much of domestic 
antiquities unconnected with the Cathedral. A few fragments were 
scattered up and down, and a noble square had been begun by Bishop 
Beckington. But most of the houses had quite lost their ancient cha- 
racter, though enough remained through fragments peeping out, here 
and there a buttress or a shield of arms, to shew what the design was. 

The speaker wound up by expressing his earnest hope [to which the 
feeling of his hearers evidently responded } that this unrivalled collection 
of buildings would be preserved with the care and reverence which they 
deserved. He was sorry to say that one ancient house had been 
wantonly destroyed the year before, and that another, that of the 
Organist, was still threatened. He trusted that no such acts of barbarism 
would happen again. He deprecated all schemes for “opening” the 
Cathedral, for “ isolating” it, and so forth, schemes grounded on the 
merest ignorance of what our great ecclesiastical buildings were meant 
to be. A minster like that of Wells was never meant to be isolated ; 
it was merely part, though the chief part, of a group of buildings, the 
perfection of which was marred by the destruction or mutilation even 
of the humblest. To mar such a collection of buildings as surrounded 
the Cathedral of Wells was to destroy a portion of the history of our 
country. He had thus discharged his own duty of giving a general 
sketch of the antiquities of the place, introductory to the more minute 
descriptions which were to follow. ‘I will now,” he ended, ‘“ make 
<a for my master.” 

his expression was used in reference to Professor Willis, who ac- 
cordingly came forward to deliver his lecture on Wells Cathedral, 
previously to conducting the company round it for examination. 

The Professor stated that in the year 1851, when the Archeological 
Institute visited Wells, the cathedral was assigned to him, as was very 
often, if not always, the case at the meetings of that Society, and he 
then gave such an account of the structure and its history as he was 
able todo. At that time he had free access to the records of the place, 
and by comparing them with the structure he elicited a number of dates 
and facts which before that time had escaped attention. The particulars 
he was now about to give them were substantially the same as those he 
produced in 1851. Jt had given him much pleasure to revisit the 
cathedral, for it was inferior to none in the illustrations it afforded of 





© This assertion was disputed by a friend after the Meeting. But I do not 
think that the cases cited, Ely, Chester, and Norwich, are real exceptions. Surely 
the parts used for parish services in those churches have been so applied in modern 
times. Certainly there is no English Cathedral divided in the same way as 
Dunster or Waltham.—E. A. F. 
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the method of erecting ancient buildings. The cathedral was a very 
complex structure, and the different parts were tied together in a way 
which required considerable attention and experience to explain. Most 
of the designs and plans he had to direct their attention to were those 
he prepared for his address to the Institute. The buildings in con- 
nection with the cathedral were the cloister, the vicars’ close, the epis- 
copal palace, the deanery, the archdeaconry, the canons’ houses, and the 
chapter-house. 

The cathedral was cruciform in shape. The nave, transepts, and 
central tower were as nearly as possible in the same style of archi- 
tecture; the principal exception being that three arches of the tower 
were obstructed by certain subsequent arches, introduced solely for the 
purpose of sustaining the tower when it was in a state of approaching 
ruin, The moment they passed the boundary of the choir, towards the 
east, they found at once a style totally different, and of a much later 
character. The eastern end of the original part of the church had only 
been superficially altered into the new style, at which the medieval 
architects were peculiarly skilled. Only the surface of the walls above 
were converted into the Decorated style. The Professor entered into 
a minute and lucid account of what he believed was the original form of 
the church. He said it was shorter than it was now, and was elongated 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Originally the end was square, 
and he believed there was no apse. There was now a polygonal Lady- 
chapel at the east end; and aisles had afterwards been added to connect 
it with the church. He supported his view as to where the original 
church ended by convincing details respecting the stone-work and its 
peculiarities, which cannot well be made intelligible without diagrams. 
The chapter-house, he went on to say, was one of the most beautiful 
examples of its kind. Returning to the nave, down which he would 
conduct his audience, from east to west, he remarked that the character 
of its architecture was unlike that of any other cathedral building, and 
deserved to be called the pure Somerset style. It was very beautiful, 
and did credit to the county. The work was not the work of masons 
sent for from elsewhere ; whereas in all other specimens of Early English 
they found the same mouldings and methods of building, varied only by 
some difference of material, shewing the work to be of the same school 
of masons. All of a sudden, when they got to the west end, they found 
a change, as if an architect had been then called in—like Mr. Scott of the 
present day—who would have his own way and his own style; for they 
then had Early English, and not the Somerset style. The two styles 
were mixed together in the most complicated way he had ever seen. 

If they examined the spandrils, or open spaces between the sides of 
the tops of the arches, down the nave, they would see that three re- 
markable changes had taken place in the work. The work, in his 
Opinion, was commenced, continued, and carried on westward, in order 
of time, inasmuch as the stone-work in the spandrils improved as it went 
on, the stones of the spandrils nearest the tower being small and in- 
differently set as compared with those nearest the west end. The west 
front was of somewhat later date. He fortified this opinion by explain- 
ing how the Somerset work abutted against the Early English, and 
was joined and interlaced with it ; and the example of this was the most 
curious he had ever beheld. In some cases the Early English over- 
lapped the Somerset, and was super-imposed upon it, clearly confirming 
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his theory. The west front contained the finest collection of medieval 
sculpture to be found in this country. The cathedral was originally 
built by Bishop Robert, who lived up to 1166, but no part of the existing 
edifice could belong to him. The next prelate that came upon the 
scene was Bishop Joceline, from 1206 to 1242, and the credit of build- 
ing the present cathedral was assigned to him universally, but with 
various qualifications. Joceline records, in one of his statutes, that 
he pulled down the old church, which was in ruins, began to build and 
increase it, and, by God’s help, was enabled to complete it so far as— 
having furnished it with all the separate vessels, altars, and reliques 
necessary for the splendour of the service—to solemnly dedicate it. As 
to the dedication, they knew from Matthew Paris and other sources 
that it was one of the temples dedicated about the same time as a batch 
of others, just after the visit to this country of the legate Otho, who 
had been commissioned by the Pope to enquire into Church abuses, and 
had reported one abuse to be the non-dedication of a great many 
churches long after their completion. In the case of this cathedral he 
(Professor Willis) believed the dedication was not a forced one, but 
took place at the same time as several forced dedications, because the 
building then happened to be ready. The difficulty with him was 
whether (as it was not always necessary that every portion of a church 
should be actually completed when it was dedicated) the west front was 
completed in 1239, when the dedication occurred. That date, however, 
was reconcilable with the phase of Early English which the architec- 
ture presented. 

Among the records of the Chapter he found information that had 
not before been observed. He ascertained from those records that in 
1299 the tenth part of the income of the canons was granted for five 
years to repair the roof of the church. In 1318 another tenth was 
granted for the new campanile ; and it was then announced that as great 
sums had been obtained by that grant, as well as from the tithe offered 
as oblations to St. William, receivers had-been appointed for the repair 
of the fabric of the church and for the new campanile. St. William was 
the Bishop William de Marchia, who had given large sums to the 
church. When money was required a saint was usually found, and the 
oblations offered to him were turned to account. When William de 
Marchia became a saint, his body was placed in the presbytery. In 
1323 the Bishop gave half the proceeds of his visitation fees towards 
the “novum opus” of the church; and this new work a subsequent 
document proved to have been the Lady-chapel, for in 1326 there was 
the grant of a garden to one of the canons, which garden was described 
as extending to the newly-constructed chapel of the Blessed Virgin. 
This gave the date of the Lady-chapel accurately, he believed, and was 
of importance to the archeological student. Before the last document 
he had quoted came an order for new stalls, and each canon was re- 
quired to make his own stall at his own expense—a very good pre- 
cedent. In 1326 a tenth was again granted for a new work. In 1338 
there was another grant, in the order relating to which it was specified 
that the edifice was enormously twisted, broken, and tumbled to pieces. 
No doubt that meant the crushing of the piers of the great tower. To 
prevent the tower from falling down, great arches were introduced to 
brace up the piers, which were in danger of giving way inwardly. ‘The 
great arches were effectually sustained just in the middle—three of them 
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being so filled up. Formerly there were high lancet windows in the 
tower, but these had been filled up with masonry, decorated by mould- 
ings and tabernacles of a later style, and quite different from the 
mullions that stand between. 

The Lord Bishop moved a vote of thanks to the Professor for his 
kindness in coming there that day, and for the lucid and able lecture 
he had given them, as well as for the further information that he was to 
give them in the cathedral itself. His remarks must have taught them 
that they must enter into the minutie of what they wished to thoroughly 
comprehend. The Professor himself seemed to have followed and ex- 
amined nearly every stone of the building, and had given them a re- 
markably clear and perfect explanation of the manner in which the 
cathedral was built. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Professor Willis said he had made one great omission. He desired 
particularly to direct their attention to the fact that the building in 
question was entirely raised and sustained by a tax voluntarily placed 
upon themselves by the canons. He never found that system so com- 
pletely developed as he had in searching through the history of this 
cathedral. 

A large number of the members of the Association were present at 
the afternoon service in the cathedral, and after its termination Professor 
Willis directed the attention of a numerous audience to the points of 
interest he had noted in his lecture. His descriptions, illustrated by the 
objects themselves, were listened to with much gratification, and oc- 
cupied an hour and a-half. Both the inside and outside of the building 
were inspected; and we may mention that eminent archeologists, who 
had been before opposed to the Professor’s theory concerning the erection 
of the structure, were converted to his way of thinking by his pains- 
taking and thoughtful explanations. The Lady-chapel was pronounced 
by him one of the most beautiful and precious specimens of its kind. 
The chapter-house he conjectured to have been built in the time of 
William de Marchia, and said it was in the finest period of Early 
English decorated style. The windows exhibited splendid tracery. The 
crypt was Early English, and remarkable for the way in which the 
arches were disposed without the introduction of ribs. The north porch 
he commented upon at some length, highly praising its sculptured work. 


The evening meeting was held in the Council-hall, and was numer- 
ously attended. 

Among the papers read was one by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., 
on the “ Vestiges of Roman Villas which have been discovered in the 
Neighbourhood of Bath.” He commenced by stating that the Roman 
remains found in Bath entitled it to the rank of one of the most elegant 
cities in Roman Britain; but the villas which had been discovered in the 
immediate neighbourhood gave a still greater idea of its opulence and 
security. These, although mentioned incidentally by various writers, had 
never been collected into one record ; two or three had been described, but 
the notices of the rest are meagre. His object, then, was to give some 
account of the many that had existed within a radius of seven or eight 
miles of the city. The villas for the most part lie along the lines of 
Roman road which led to the city, and are generally not far distant 
from these main roads. He then enumerated them, but the lateness of 
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the evening prevented his going into any particular description of each, 
or describing the many objects of interest found among their ruins. 
The following were enumerated :—Wellow, Newton St. Loe, Combe 
Down, Box, Warleigh, Farleigh Castle, Iford, Colerne, North Wraxall. 
At these places considerable remains had been found, and some beautiful 
tessellated floors perfect, or indications of such floors. Remains of villas 
had been found at Cheney Court, near Box, Hasilbury, Langridge, Con- 
grove, Grammers Rocks, Farmers Field, Hanham. At these latter 
places the remains were not so perfect, but sufficient to shew that they 
were Roman villas. Also at Camerton many Roman buildings had been 
laid bare, but these had been described in the last number of the Journal 
of the Somerset Archeological Society, just issued. After the villas 
had been enumerated, and a few of their contents noticed very briefly, 
Mr. Scarth went on to say that there are certain particulars in these 
villas which are worthy of notice. 1. The regularity of their form— 
they were either built round a court, and formed three sides of a 
square, or else were oblong, often with a projecting portion at right 
angles to the main body of the building. They were all provided with 
a hypocaust and baths, and had tessellated pavements of elegant work- 
manship. They were accompanied with out-buildings, and enclosed in 
an area of some extent by a boundary wall. Interments are found 
within this boundary, and are of two kinds, cremation and inhumation. 
They were supplied with earthenware utensils of every description, and 
with glass, both for the windows and for domestic use. Coins are found 
in the greatest abundance, and to the latest period of the Roman occupa- 
tion. The situations are well chosen, and the villas are for the most 
part represented at the present day by elegant modern country houses, 
in the same locality and near the same site. They were always well 
supplied with water, and the wells are of excellent construction. It would 
be a very interesting work to collate the patterns of the various pave- 
ments that have been laid open; out of the many that have been 
destroyed we have still some designs of great interest. Thus in the 
villas around Bath we have Orpheus or Apollo playing on the lyre, we 
have the record of a charioteer, we have animals and birds of different 
kinds, as well as sea-monsters, lately found in Bath ; we have the figure 
of an elephant on the pavement at Watley, near Frome ; and the curious 
figures in the Pitney pavement with certain emblems in their hands, 
which have never been satisfactorily interpreted. All this gives us 
a great idea of the art and refinement of that period. The villas around 
Bath, however, do not seem to have equalled in dimensions those laid 
open in other parts of England, as at Woodchester or Bignor, nor the 
elegant remains which exist at Lydney, in Gloucestershire, the plan of 
which shews something of the luxury and art described by Pliny in his 
Laurentine villa. It is to be regretted that the remains found at Lydney 
have never been published, though accurate drawings have been made 
of them, and all the articles discovered there are carefully preserved by 
the owner of the property. ‘These were exhibited at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Gloucester, in 1860. Mr. Wright, in a very 
interesting chapter of his ‘Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” has given a sketch 
of the number of villas that must have met the eye of the traveller as 
he journeyed along the line of some of the Roman roads; but his 
enumeration only partially describes what must have existed in Roman 
times, and his enumeration of those in Somerset is very limited and im- 
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perfect. The superstructure of these villas is a subject which has per- 
plexed antiquaries, and on which they are not decided—namely, if the 
upper portions were constructed of stone or of wood. “I am inclined to 
think,” said Mr. Scarth, ‘‘ that wood must have furnished the materials of 
the upper portions, and that the stone walls were only carried to a certain 
height above the ground-floors. The remains seem to indicate that they 
were hastily plundered, and then set fire to, and that the roof and timbers 
fell in upon the floors, which are found often indented, and covered with 
burnt matter, and roofing tiles. After remaining in this condition, it 
may be for centuries, the portions of the walls still standing were after- 
wards used as quarries, when stone was needed for other buildings, or 
to make enclosures. The Saxon population left them in ruins, the 
Norman and Medieval inhabitants used them as materials, and thus 
little is left to our time, except the foundation, and that which has 
happily been buried under their débris. But even what remains may 
still be useful to this generation, and may be made the means of con- 
veying not only historical information, but practical knowledge. The 
consumption of fuel has of late engaged the attention of the British 
Association, and their President has remarked upon the waste of it in 
domestic uses. He says, ‘In warming houses we consume in our open 
Jires about five times as much coal as will produce the same heating 
effect when burned in a close and properly constructed stove. Without 
sacrificing the luxury of a visible fire, it would, be easy, by attending to 
the principles of radiation and convection, to render available the greater 
part of the heat which is now so improvidently discharged into the 
chimney ;’—and surely examining the plan of these Roman villas may 
suggest to us some hints for carrying out this very desirable economy. 
If a whole house could be heated by the same quantity of fuel which is 
usually consumed in two or three grates, a great advantage would arise 
both in health and comfort. Would it not be possible now for our 
architects to contrive brick flues upon the old Roman principle, which 
should convey the heat through the walls of the several rooms, and 
thus keep the whole house at a certain temperature, and be regulated 
by valves as was done in Roman houses? A fire in every bedroom is an 
expensive luxury in a modern house, especially when fuel is dear, but 
no one likes to enter a chill or damp bedroom after leaving a comfort- 
able study or drawing-room fire. Surely modern science might here 
take a lesson from ancient art, and devise an inexpensive plan of warm- 
ing a whole house, by dispersing the heat, now wasted in the chimney, 
through the entire building, by means of safely constructed flues. Any 
notice of Roman agriculture would extend this paper beyond a reason- 
able limit, but in treating of villas it must be borne in mind that they 
were generally residences with a farm attached, and all the appliances 
of agriculture, which was a favourite occupation of the wealthier Romans, 
Those who would study this very interesting subject cannot do better 
than consult Professor Daubeny’s Lectures on Roman Husbandry, pub- 
lished in 1857, (Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker). He will find there 
brought together all that can be culled from the classic writers on the 
subject—a subject, too, which has, indeed, had their particular attention ; 
and he will read the Georgics of Virgil with a very different apprecia- 
tion of Roman knowledge and Roman agricultural attainments, to what 
he has hitherto had. At the present day, when agriculture has become 
a science, no well-educated gentleman should be without such know- 
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ledge, and it will greatly enhance the pleasure of his farming pursuits ; 
and should he desire fuller and clearer ideas of what the rich Roman 
villas actually were, and would he fully appreciate the remains which 
are found even yet in this country, as at Lydney, Bignor, Woodchester, 
Cirencester, or Wellow, I would refer him to Mr. Castle’s ‘Villas of 
the Ancients,’ a folio work of the last century, of great merit, and an 
excellent aid to the study of Pliny’s interesting description of his 
Laurentine villa. 

“One word, in conclusion, as to the state of our island during a con- 
siderable part of the Roman occupation. We cannot suppose that 
the Romans began to build villas until their power was consolidated, 
and their dominion fixed and secure. It must, therefore, have been 
after the time of Agricola; and this idea the words of Tacitus tend 
to confirm. The earliest, therefore, probably date about the end of 
the first century of the Christian era; the latest, we have seen, in- 
dicate occupation to the date of the Romans quitting Britain. The 
frequency with which they occur in the southern counties, gives us an 
idea of the settled and secure condition of the country, and the ease and 
comfort in which the Roman population dwelt. But these villas, with 
their enriched floors and elegant refinements, are not found north of 
the River Tees. I am not aware of any having been found north 
of Yorkshire, though a few have been met with in that county. The 
southern and western parts of the island appear to have been in a state 
of security, whilst the northern portion was exposed to perpetual inroads, 
and required a strong force to protect it. In the principal towns and 
the stations along the main lines of road, garrisons were placed, and 
these secured the peace of the country; while the higher classes appear 
to have lived secure in their country villas, cultivating their lands, and 
occupied in the pursuits of the chase, and, as Sir R. C. Hoare thinks, on 
terms of friendly intercourse with the native inhabitants. It is pleasing 
to think that, notwithstanding the dark shade history has thrown over 
the Roman occupation of our island, there are yet signs of peace, com- 
fort, civilization, and refinement, which indicate that society in that age 
had its bright as well as its dark aspect, and that the Roman dominion 
brought with it much that compensated for the loss of former rude in- 
dependence. In fact, if we may judge from a comparison of the Roman 
remains with the remains of medieval times, we must allow that they 
contrast very favourably. In medieval times we have the fortified castle 
of the baron, a petty yet almost independent power, holding dominion 
over the neighbourhood, where very little safety existed except within 
the limits of his stronghold; while under the Roman sway we have 
everywhere remains of elegant country dwellings, unfortified and ap- 
parently perfectly secure, very different from the moated grange or 
peel-tower, while the roads were well kept in all directions, and were 
open to traffic, and secured from depredators by having regular garrisons 
at proper intervals. If we may judge from the vestiges only which 
remain of these two periods, we must, I think, award the palm for 
comfort and security to the period of the Roman occupation.” 


(To be continued.) 
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IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 


Srr,—The letter of Mr. Brash in your 
Number for September appeared to 
me so interesting, and of so much 
importance, that I thought it necessary 
to re-examine some of those buildings 
lest my memory should have deceived 
me, and to examine others which I 
had not before had an opportunity of 
seeing. My time was very limited, and 
I could not get to all the places that 
I wished to see, but I made the most 
of it, and saw some of the most im- 
portant. So far from my views being 
changed by this more careful examina- 
tion, they were fully confirmed and 
strengthened; and I several times 
doubted whether Mr. Brash was really 
serious, or was “ poking some Irish 
fun” at you and your innocent English 
readers, and laughing in his sleeve at 
the gullibility of John Bull. I hardly 
knew whether his story was meant for 
real history, or an historical romance. 

It is incredible that in these days 
an educated gentleman, and an architect 
by profession, can really believe that 
such buildings as the Round Towers of 
Ardmore in the soutb, Clonmacuoise 
in the centre, and Devenish in the north, 
(which may be taken as fair examples of 
these structures,) are really of the same 
age as the cromlechs and the cairns, 
the circles of stones, the pillar stones, 
and the bee-hive houses, or even as the 
cells of the anchorites. It is impossible 
to believe that the same hands which 
erected rude structures of unhewn stone, 
without mortar of any kind, also erected 
other structures of the finest and best 
ashlar masonry, with admirable cement. 
Such masonry as is not to be found in any 


other buildings in any part of Europe 
before the twelfth century; and it is 
far more probable that the Irish were 
behind rather than in advance of other 
nations in the art of building in stone— 
more especially as we find that in their 
friary churches (miscalled abbeys), of 
which we know the dates of foundation 
to be in the fifteenth century, they 
imitated the styles of the two previous 
centuries in England, France, and Italy, 
mixing them up together in the most 
strange and fanciful manner, giving 
them a distinct Irish character, but still 
palpably imitating the styles of earlier 
periods. Why should they have done 
this if they had so much better buildings 
of their own? Why should the Irish 
builders have been so much behind the 
rest of Europe in the fifteenth century, 
if they had been so much in advance of 
it at an earlier period ? 

There is much merit in Irish archi- 
tecture, which has a very distinct Na- 
tional character of its own; and if 
the Irish antiquaries would investigate 
the real history of their buildings 
in a rational manner, and supply the 
engravings necessary to make them in- 
telligible in other countries, they would 
do a great service to the history of art. 
It is true that every nation of modern 
Europe has a distinct architecture of its 
own, but that of Ireland is perhaps 
more distinctly National than any other. 
This might have been expected from 
the remote situation of the country, and 
from the people having no Roman models 
to follow. Mr. Brash’s argument that 
the primitive Irish people were a branch 
of the Pelasgi appears to me to have very 
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little to do with the question. It is not 
improbable, but the other branches of 
that people have not left any Round 
Towers behind them, and these must be 
accounted for by some National custom 
peculiar to the Irish; and it appears to 
me that this may be done in a reason- 
able manner. The remains of the pri- 
mitive race are the cromlechs, the cairns, 
the pillar stones, the circles of stones, 
and the bee-hive houses, All these are 
structures of rough unhewn stone, with- 
out any mark of aniron tool upon them, 
and without mortar. These are the 
traces which the Celtic tribes have left 
behind them everywhere, but they are 
very distinct from the Round Towers. 
No primitive race ever had iron saws 
to cut stone into square blocks, nor 
iron chisels to cut such mouldings and 
ornaments as we find in the Round 
Towers at Clonmacnoise, Ardmore, and 
Devenish. These are the well-known 
characteristic features of the twelfth 
century in all parts of Europe, and in 
Ireland they are far more likely to be 
later than earlier. In England these 
are properly called Norman, and in 
Ireland they are far more likely to have 
been the work of Anglo-Norman hands 
than any others. It is a remarkable 
fact, which can hardly be accidental, 
that in the province of Ulster, which 
remained Irish until the seventeenth 
century, there are scarcely any ruins of 
stone buildings to be found ;—scarcely 
a dozen in the whole province, as I 
learned from one of the best-informed 
antiquaries in Ireland, long resident in 
that province, and well acquainted with 
every part of it. This agrees with the 
historical fact that the usual habit of the 
Irish people was to build of wood and 
wattle-work, more Scotico, but does not 
agree with the theory of Mr. Brash and 
the Munster school of antiquaries. 

The passages from the Irish Annals 
quoted by Mr. Brash do appear to prove 
the occasional use of rough stone build- 
ings; but the dates in the earlier portion 
of these Annals are added by modern 
editors, and are of no authority. He 
says that he has already proved that 
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ashlar masonry was used in Ireland be- 
fore the twelfth century, and “ has car- 
ried random ashlar back to a Pagan 
age.” Where he has done this he does 
not say, and I do not know: nor do I 
quite understand what he means by 
random ashlar. These two technical 
terms are generally used in direct op- 
position to each other: ashlar is stone 
cut into square blocks, random work is 
synonymous with rubble, that is, walls 
built of rough unhewn stone, just as the 
farm buildings and walls are built at 
the present day almost all over Ireland— 
the natural use of the materials found so 
abundantly ready to hand almost every- 
where in that country. Such work may 
be of any age, from the time of Noah to 
ten years ago, with very little perceptible 
difference: the lichens and other similar 
vegetable productions grow so rapidly 
in Ireland, that stone very soon acquires 
the look of age. 

The buildings which come next in 
succession to the cromlechs, &c., are the 
small cells of the early Christians of the 
sixth or seventh century. These are of 
rough stone, often very ingeniously joined 
together, and with mortar. The con- 
struction varies with the nature of the 
stone employed. Often the rough edges 
have been hammered off to make the stone 
fit better, and the chippings used to ram 
into the wide joints; but this is the 
same construction as the farm walls, and 
there is no mark of an iron tool upon 
them. These cells ‘are very small, and 
seem to have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the Danes, some small por- 
tions of the rude early walls only being 
left standing. Thus at Ardmore a por- 
tion of early wall remains on the north 
side of the nave up to the height of 
about seven or eight feet from the 
ground, and upon this a wall of the 
twelfth century is built, with an arcade 
of that period in the inside, and some 
sculpture of that period also at the west 
end. The Round Tower is of the same 
construction as this later work, and to- 
tally differed from the early work. At 
Clonmacnoise and at Devenish there 
are also small portions of early walls, of 
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quite a different construction from the 
Round Towers, and from the churches 
to which they belong. 

The Round Towers invariably stood 
in Christian burial-grounds, and almost 
invariably near to Christian churches. 
English readers should understand that 
a church in Ireland means a small chapel 
about the size of an ordinary dining- 
room in a gentleman’s house in Eng- 
land, often not more than from fifteen 
to twenty feet long by twelve to fifteen 
wide: to this a chancel of about the 
same size has often been added; but if 
the partition-wall is left solid, as is some- 
times the case, this is reckoned as two 
churches, in order to make up the mys- 
tical number of seven, which it is gene- 
rally very difficult to do. No ordinary 
Englishman can make out the seven, 
either at Clonmacnoise or at Glenda- 
lough ; and it requires all the eloquence 
and ingenuity of the Irish guide to 
make him understand how the number 
is made out. In every burial-ground 
there are usually three or four, or more, of 
these small family burial-chapels, which 
in Ireland are always kept separate, 
dotted about the burial-ground without 
any order, and of all periods, whereas 
in England they are attached to our 
churches or cathedrals. Each of these 
chapels belonged to some great family 
of the neighbourhood, and it was always 
a favourite custom of the Irish people 
to bury their chieftains at night with 
a torch-light procession. 

To guide these funerals at night to 
the burial-ground, a tall pillar with a 
light and a bell at the top would be ex- 
tremely useful, and was almost neces- 
sary. There was always at least one 
chantry-priest, more frequently more 
than one, and sometimes an establish- 
ment, attached to the chapels in the 
burying-grounds ; and the hollow pillars, 
or round towers, were very natural and 
useful places of refuge in case of any 
sudden attack. In some cases, as at 
Clonmacnoise, two of the great families 
were so jealous of each other that they 
could not agree to use the same round 
tower, and two were accordingly built 
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in the same burial-ground ; one of which 
is built in with and forms part of one 
of the chapels, the other is detached, ac- 
cording to the more usual practice. 
From the excellent fine-jointed ashlar 
masonry of which these towers are built 
they are more likely to be of the thir- 
teenth century than earlier, in this situ- 
ation, though anywhere else they would 
be of the twelfth. The architectural 
character is what in England would be 
late Norman, of about 1180, and both 
are of nearly the same period. The 
work is much better finished and more 
advanced in the style of its construction 
than the castle adjoining to this burial- 
ground, which is recorded to have been 
built by the English in 1214. 

The material of which these two round 
towers are built is the hard mountain 
limestone ; and to cut this material into 
regular square blocks so well executed 
that the joints are extremely fine, shews 
a degree of mechanical skill, and the use 
of such excellent tools, that it is per- 
fectly impossible to believe they can be 
the work of any primitive race: a 
modern builder with all the machinery 
at his command would not be very wil- 
ling to undertake the task. 

There is every probability that Cor- 
mac’s Chapel was built by Malachi and 
his French monks, who had assisted in 
restoring King Cormac to his throne 
two or three years previous to the date 
of the building. All the details of it 
agree perfectly with English or French 
buildings of the same period, such as 
Peterborough, choir; Rochester, nave ; 
Canterbury, aisles of choir. Mr. Brash 
says, “There is much more of Lom- 
bardic feeling in the structure.” Can 
he point out any single building in 
Lombardy that corresponds with it in 
any degree? I am pretty well ac- 
quainted with the principal buildings of 
Lombardy, either from personal inspec- 
tion, or by means of drawings, engrav- 
ings, and photographs, and I can find 
none. The square towers are totally 
unlike the Italian campaniles. They 
are far more like the Anglo-Saxon belfry 
towers, which are generally taller in 
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their proportions than the Norman. The 
round tower is a little earlier in charac- 
ter than the square towers, and may 
have belonged to the cathedral which 
stood there when Cormac’s Chapel was 
built, before the present large edifice 
was erected. In the round tower, 
the sandstone used in Cormac’s Chapel 
is singularly mixed with the hard 
mountain limestone of the rock itself: 
but although the sandstone is cut into 
blocks for ashlar masonry, the hard 
limestone is not cut at all; it is merely 
range-work of rough stone, very inge- 
niously arranged and fitted together, 
as most of the Irish work is, but not 
cut. 

In the ashlar work of the sandstone, 
there is this remarkable peculiarity, that 
many of the joints are sloping, instead 
of being vertical. This peculiar feature 
occurs also in the early part of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church at Caen, as I have shewn 
in my paper on that subject in your last 
volume. That work cannot be earlier 
than the time of William the Conqueror, 
and in Ireland the corresponding work 
is probably later. The joints are also 
rather wider than in the square towers, 
and the work is probably twenty or 
thirty years earlier. But whatever its 
date, this point is clear, that at the 
time it was built, although the Irish 
workmen had iron tools capable of 
sawing the sandstone into square 
blocks, they had none that eould cut 
the hard limestone, otherwise they would 
never have used rough unhewn stone in 
the same building with cut stone, and 
that not merely in the foundations, but 
in different layers. This is a peculiarity 
I never remember to have seen else- 
where, and arises from the particular 
circumstances of the country. It proves 
the tower at Cashel to be earlier than 
those at Clonmacnoise, but it proves 
nothing as to the date, excepting so far 
as the improbability of the Irish having 
iron saws capable of cutting stone before 
any other nations had them, and that 
those first used could cut the softer 
stones only. 

As to the small size of the chapels 
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being caused by the stone roofs, this is 
another bold and reckless assertion ; not 
one in twenty of these small churches— 
or more properly burial-chapels — has 
a stone roof, or ever was intended to 
have: the walls could not have carried 
one. Stone vaults once built are not 
easily destroyed, and generally remain. 
These chapels, or churches, or cells seem 
to have been frequently covered with 
thatch, as is indicated by the ledge for 
it left in the gable walls, and the wide 
space above that ledge, far more than 
would be sufficient for a roof covered 
with slate or tile. Some of the cells 
attributed to the early Christians have 
stone vaults; but so have the towers 
in King John’s castles at Limerick and 
Lismore, and the vaults in the castles 
are exactly of the same construction and 
just as early looking as those of the cells. 
And one of the towers in John’s castle 
at Lismore which is round, is just as 
early looking and as rude as any of the 
Round Towers,—far more so than those 
I have named, which are built of ashlar, 
while John’s tower is of rubble only. 
The history of the “ Hely Ground” 
or monastery of Clonmacnoise, in the 
very heart of Ireland, is a fair example 
of the history of ail of them ; and I will 
just add an outline of this history 
as recorded in the Irish Annals, that 
your readers may judge what probability 
there is of any of the early buildings 
remaining unaltered, and of what ma- 
terials it is probable that they were 
built. It was founded by St. Kieran in 
548; the saint was born in 516, and died 
in 549. He therefore founded this esta- 
blishment the year before his death. 
The seventh century was generally 
peaceful, and at that period the Church 
was in a very flourishing state over a 
great part of Europe, including Ireland ; 
but in the eighth, ninth, and tenth cen- 
turies the whole of Europe was overrun 
by the Northern pirates and marauders, 
under different names and of different 
tribes, under different leaders, but all 
pagans and savages, who at first made 
a desert wherever they went, but gra- 
dually settled in the countries they had 
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overrun, became in some degree civilized, 
and towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the eleventh, 
mainly became Christians; and like all 
converts were at first very zealous Chris- 
tians, and very anxious to build churches, 
and found monasteries, to save their 
souls. Ireland was no exception to the 
general history ; and it is to this period 
here, as everywhere else, that we must 
refer the history of the art of building 
in stone in modern Europe, copied from 
such ancient models as remained to 
copy. The only difference being that 
from its remote situation all these 
changes affected Ireland probably about 
half a century ater than other coun- 
tries. The previous history is one of 
continued pillage, and massacre, and 
burning ; the continual mention of burn- 
ing, and of the same place being burnt 
repeatedly, after very short intervals, 
shews that the buildings so burnt were of 
wood only, soon rebuilt and soon again 
burnt. Accordingly, we find that Clon- 
macnoise was consumed by fire in 751; 
again in 811 and 830, when “the King 
of Cashel made a great slaughter of the 
clergy of the abbey, and destroyed by 
fire all Clonmacnoise, even to the door 
of the church.” Again, in 839, the 
Danes spoiled and burned the abbey. 
In 842 “the Danes destroyed all Clon- 
macnoise by fire, including the churches 
and other religious houses.” 

845. “The Norwegians again con- 
sumed the house to ashes.” 

“924. Died Abbot Colmer, 
erected the great church.” 

930. The Danes pillaged and de- 
stroyed the abbey. 

946. “ The abbey was burnt by Torna, 
a Danish general.” 

957. The abbey was pillaged and 
consumed by fire. 

Each of the years 985, 1013, 1077, 
1082. The abbey again consumed by fire. 

1094, The abbey was plundered by 
the O’Rourkes. 

“1100. The [wooden] shingles and 
the lower end of the wall of the great 
church, called Mac Dermot’s Church 

were this year repaired and com- 
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pleted.” In each of the years 1108, 
1129, 1133, the church was again robbed, 
and consumed by fire. 

1155. Tordeloagh O’Connor, King of 
Connaught, &c., and monarch of all 
Ireland, died, and was interred near 
the altar of St. Kieran, and bequeathed 
to the church sixty-five ounces of gold, 
besides jewels, &c. 

1164. It was again robbed and con- 
sumed by fire. 

1198. “ Roderick O’Connor, King of 
Ireland, was this year interred in the 
great church, on the north side of the 
high altar.” 

1205. Melaghlin O’Melaghlin erected 
an altar of stone in the great church. 

1214. The castle was erected by the 
English. This castle has evidently been 
an important fortress: a considerable 
part of the walls of the keep and of those 
which enclosed the outer court, and of 
the gatehouse remain, surrounded by 
a deep ditch. These walls are built en- 
tirely of rough stones, without any 
ashlar, and are much earlier-looking 
than the round towers in the church- 
yard adjoining. 

Clonmacnoise is situated in the very 
centre of Ireland, as far from the sea 
as any place that could be selected, yet 
this brief outline of the history shews 
how frequently it was pillaged and 
burnt by the pirates. Can we suppose 
that any part of Ireland was free from 
their attacks? or that they were likely 
to have left many buildings standing ? 
Does not the fact that the buildings 
were so continually re-erected only to be 
burnt again, shew that they were of 
wood only? Had they been of stone, 
would not this have naturally been men- 
tioned, just as the altar of stone is men- 
tioned when it is erected? It is clear 
also that each of the churches or 
chapels in this Holy Ground belonged to 
a different family, each of whom would 
of course have its own chantry priest or 
priests, if not a larger establishment ; 
and the notorious jealousy of each other 
entertained by these great feudal lords, 
accounts for the need of two round 
towers each for the convenience of the 
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funerals of that family, and a place of 
refuge for its own chantry priests. 

I have already trespassed at too great 
length upon your columns, or I could 
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go on to shew that whatever architec- 
tural character there is, agrees with this 
history.—I am, &c., 

J. H. Parxer. 


THE CONGRESS AT ROCHESTER. 


Srm,—The full and well-arranged Re- 
port of the Congress of the Institute 
which you are now giving is an accept- 
able supplement to the week’s proceed- 
ings. Unfortunately, the newspaper 
notices were neither ample nor always 
faithful ; and the unusually good papers 
read, the discussions, and other matters, 
demand permanent record. The won- 
derfully rich and well-arranged museum 
could hardly receive the careful atten- 
tion it deserved; and perhaps it may be 
considered that enough was not made of 
its rare contents; but the week was 
almost overcrowded with business. Still, 
on the occasion of a conversazione brief 
oral remarks are always listened to with 
pleasure. It is lucky we have in Mr. 
Way so hard-working and competent 
a refuge that we may rely upon the 
publication of an illustrated Catalogue, 
such as he has written so admirably for 
the Museums formed at Gloucester and 
Worcester *. 

Altogether, I suppose, such a brilliant 
and such a purely archeological Congress 
had never been held in this country. The 
incident of the visit of M.Maury by 
request of the Emperor of the French, 
will no doubt lead to a closer connection 
between the Societies of the two coun- 
tries than has hitherto existed: for I 
infer that the opportunity has not been 
allowed to escape without the forma- 
tion of a Committee, to co-operate with 
Dr. Guest and the Emperor in their re- 
searches. Unfortunately, however, the 
people of the county and of the locality 
did not fully and clearly understand the 
character and objects of the Congress, or 
the attendance would have been much 
greater: of this there can be no doubt. 





® Gent. Maa., Sept. 1863, p. 359. 


The great hospitality shewn to the 
Congress everywhere, except at Roches- 
ter itself, has been much talked of ; and 
is a little curious. We notice the Mayor 
and Corporation of Maidstone inviting 
the Congress from Rochester to a ban- 
quet at Maidstone: we see notices of in- 
vitations from all parts; and of friendly 
and truly old English receptions of the 
excursionists, for whom open-house seems 
everywhere to have been kept. But at 
Rochester every board and festive table 
were under lock and key. Not one in- 
vitation was given by any individual. 
The “ Maidstone Journal” makes some 
just but temperate remarks on this 
breach of hospitality and good manners, 
and observes that “ probably in no other 
mayoralty would such a body have met 
without being recognised in some way, 
besides being allowed the use of the 
County Court and Town Hall.” 

But neither did the Dean and Chapter 
hold out the hand of friendly recog- 
nition to the Congress, although it num- 
bered among its members the Primate, 
the Bishop of the diocese, and numerous 
other distinguished dignitaries of the 
Church. The “Maidstone Journal” in 
suggesting that the Dean and Chapter 
were badly advised, hits the right nail 
on the head. It is not the first time 
they have gone wrong from bad counsel ; 
and it is a pity, although the age and 
infirmities of the Dean keep him away, 
that the members of the Chapter do 
not act more in unison with the known 
good feelings of the Dean in his earlier 
and more healthy days. In cases such 
as this there can be no need of taking 
the advice of an official quite unqualified 
for understanding the purport of such 
a meeting as that of the late Congress. 

Iam, &e. A SPECTATOR. 
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BISHOP SAVARIC OF WELLS. 


Srr,—At the late meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society, a 
very interesting paper was read by the 
Rev. J. R. Green, on the attempt of 
Bishop Savaric of Wells to unite the 
Abbey of Glastonbury with his see. I 
had occasion, during the discussion that 
followed, to say that it had been long 
a standing puzzle with me who Bishop 
Savaric was, for the accounts given of 
him by both contemporary writers and 
later historians contained so many curi- 
ous particulars as could scarcely be true 
of any one man; It seemed extremely 
unlikely, in the then state of English 
Church politics, that the same person 
should be Archdeacon of Northampton, 
cousin and Chancellor of Henry VL., 
Emperor of the Romans, and yet a mem- 
ber of an English family of no great 
eminence. I added, that I had seen in 
one of Mr. Kerslake’s Book Catalogues 
a notice of a chartulary of the monastery 
of Tywardreath, in which the date of 
the death of Savaric was given, and the 
surname of De Bello Campo attributed 
tohim. I might have said, that by way 
of complicating the matter, Richardson, 
the editor of Godwin De Pre@sulibus, on 
the authority of a manuscript, gives him 
the name of Savaric Barlowinwac; the 
surname being evidently formed by con- 
solidating with the name Savaric the 
name of Baldwin Wac, which followed 
it in some document which the writer 
had seen. May I be allowed to lay be- 
fore your readers what I have been able 
to make out towards the solution of the 
difficulty ? 

The statement of Adam of Domerham 
(Anglia Sacra, i. 578), who ought to 
be good authority on the matter, is this. 
Whilst Richard I. was in captivity in 
Germany, “Savaricus quidam erat circa 
Imperatorem, consanguineus ejus et Can- 
cellarius, qui a rege jam vincto obtinuit 
Episcopatum Wellensem.” This is an 
error: Savaric was chosen by the monks 
of Bath, in opposition to the canons of 
Wells, the royal assent was given by 


Walter Archbishop of Rouen, the jus- 
ticiar, and the bishop elect was con- 
secrated at Rome, in September, 1192 
(R. de Diceto, c. 668), three months be- 
fore Richard was taken captive by the 
Duke of Austria, Savaric did not be- 
come Chancellor of Burgundy (probably 
the County), for that was the office which 
he held under Henry VI. until after 
Richard’s release, (Hoveden, f. 440). 
Hoveden does indeed lend some counte- 
nance to the error by saying that Richard, 
whilst in captivity, gave the bishopric 
to Savaric (f. 415), but he corrects his 
error by mentioning him as bishop in 
June, 1193 (f. 414), which could not 
have been had the process of election, 
confirmation, &. been gone through 
after the commencement of Richard’s 
captivity. Hoveden had apparently con- 
founded the gift of the bishopric of 
Wells with that of the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury. The fact is, as we know from 
Richard of Devizes (ed. Stevenson, pp. 
45, 46), that the Archbishop elect of 
Canterbury, Reginald, had secured the 
election of Savaric his kinsman, before 
he set out on the journey to Canterbury 
on which he died, December 26, 1191. 
Richard of Devizes (p. 28) also tells us 
that Savaric, having followed Richard I. 
to Sicily, had obtainefl from him letters 
to the justiciars of England, with the 
royal assent to his election to any see 
to which he might be chosen; and had 
then proceeded to Rome to secure due 
attention to his recommendations. 

This statement of Richard of Devizes, 
whilst it satisfactorily clears up the his- 
tory of Savaric’s appointment, adds a 
further element of difficulty; for Regi- 
nald, whose relation he is there called, is 
said (perhaps erroneously, for there was 
another Reginald, Jtalus, a rising man, 
in 1189, who was a candidate for the 
Chancellorship against William Long- 
champ,) to have been known in England 
as Reginaldus Lumbardus, and as he 
was son of Jocelin, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Jocelin has been understood to be a 
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Lombard as well as his son, (Godwin, 
De Presulibus, ed. Richardson, p. 342). 
Lombardy, however, seems not to be the 
‘most likely country to supply a relation 
of Frederick Barbarossa. 

The first glimpse of light that is 
thrown on Savaric’s real origin is found 
in the Annals of Waverley, a.D. 1192. 
In that year died “Franco filius Gelde- 
wini, et Savaricus frater ejus factus est 
_episcopus Bathoniensis,” (p. 164). Here, 
then, we have something tangible—Sa- 
varic was the son of Geldewin and brother 
of Franco. 

From Madox, “History of the Ex- 
chequer,” p. 325, we learn further that 
Geldewin was the son of another Savaric, 
and that Franco had the surname De 
Bohun, (p. 33). A reference to Mr. 
Stapleton’s preface to the Rotuli Scac- 
earii Normannia, ii. p. xxxi., &. gives 
us still more information. Franco was 
the son of Geldewin and Estrangia, and 
heir, after his uncle Savaric fitz Savaric, 
of Engelger de Bohun. 

For the origin of Savaric fitz Savaric 
we have to go to France. Ralph, Lord 
of Beaumont and S. Suzanne, succeeded 
his brother, Savaric, as Viscount of Le 
Mans in the early part of the eleventh 
century. Ralph was twice married ; first 
to Emma, niece of Hugh, Bishop of 
Angers, by whom he had Hubert, Lord 
of S. Suzanne and Viscount of Le Mans. 
Hubert, whose history is familiar to the 
readers of Ordericus, married Ermen- 
gardis, daughter of William Count of 
Nevers, who brought him two sons, Ralph 
and Hubert, and a daughter, Godechildis. 
After the death of Emma, Ralph the 
Viscount, about 1059, married Chana, 
daughter of Geldewin of Saumur, a 
noble Dane, Viscount of Blois, by his 
wife Aanordis. Chana had been before 
this married to Frangalus of Fougeres, 
and borne him, among other children, 
Dionysia, wife of Hugh Lord of Am- 
boise. By her second husband, Ralph 
the Viscount, she became the mother 
of Savaric fitz Cane. (Cf. Martene 
and Durand, Amplissima Collectio, i. 
439; D’Achery, Spicileg., iii. 277, folio 
edition.) 
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Goffred,*Lord of Chaumont, was bro- 
ther to Chana, and a man of great 
property and influence, but childless. 
Having received from the Conqueror or 
his sons lands in England, he made 
a settlement of them on Savaric; giving 
his French property to Dionysia and her 
husband. Savaric fitz Cane also had lands 
in Normandy given him by Henry I. 

Savaric fitz Cane had three sons; 
Ralph, who died without children before 
1160 (Stapleton, p. xxxiii.), Savaric, and 
Geldewin. Savaric appears to have died 
without children, and Franco, the son of 
Geldewin, became the representative of 
the family, his brother, Savaric, being in 
Holy Orders. But Franco was the re- 
presentative not only of Savaric fitz 
Cane, but of the Sussex branch of the 
family of Bohun: the pedigree of which, 
drawn out at length by Mr. Stapleton, 
is briefly this -— 

Humfrey I., of Bohun, was thrice mar- 
ried before the Conquest. He had three 
sons: Robert, who died without issue, 
Richard of Meri, and Humfrey, the 
ancestor of the Bohuns of Hereford. 
Richard of Meri, who was alive in 1113, 
had a son, Herbert, a monk of Mar- 
moutier, but settled his estate in frank 
marrigge on Engelger, a noble of the 
Cétentin, who had married one of his 
daughters. Engelger de Bohun had a 
son, Engelger, who lived down to near 
1180, and married Adeliza, daughter of 
Count Stephen of Aumale. Other sons 
of Engelger I. were Alexander and 
Richard, the latter of whom having 
been Dean of Bayeux, became Bishop 
of Coutances in 1151, and died in 1179. 
The heir of Engelger was Savaric fitz 
Savaric, and after his death Franco the 
son of Geldewin, who thus became Franco 
de Bohun. So far Mr. Stapleton. Savaric 
fitz Cane must therefore have married 
another daughter of Richard de Meri, 
or the heritage of Engelger could hardly 
have descended as it did. I do not, 
however, find that Savaric, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, is ever called Savaric 
de Bohun, although the entry in the 
chartulary of Tywardreath may be a 
mistake of Beauchamp for Bohun, 
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Richard de Bohun, Bishop of Cou- 
tances, was a correspondent of John of 
Salisbury. From one of the letters of 
John to him we learn that Jocelin, 
Bishop of Salisbury, was brother to 
Richard de Bohun, and so son of En- 
gelger I. This, then, explains the rela- 
tionship between our Savaric and Arch- 
bishop Reginald fitz Jocelin, who, if a 
Lombard at all, can have been so only 
on his mother’s side. It is a common 
mistake to confound Jocelin of Salisbury 
with Jocelin of Bailleul; they were dif- 
ferent persons. 

We have thus seen how Savaric, the 
son of Geldewin, Archdeacon of North- 
ampton, was a man of very noble descent, 
and cousin to Reginald fitz Jocelin. It 
is not, however, clear how he was con- 
nected with the Emperor Henry VI. 
That this relationship was a real one, 
not merely pretended, is clear from a 
letter of Henry VI. to the convent of 
Canterbury, extant in one of the Lam- 
beth MSS., in which he expressly calls 
him cousin (consanguinewm meum), and 
recommends him for the choice of the 
Convent as archbishop. Henry VI. was 
the son of Frederick Barbarossa, by 
Beatrice, only daughter and heiress of 
Reginald III., Count of Burgundy. It 
might seem likely from Savaric’s con- 
nexion with Burgundy that the relation- 
ship is to be sought on this side. Ade- 
liza, the aunt of William the Conqueror, 
was wife of Reginald I. and great-grand- 
mother of Reginald III. Her son, Guy, 
was Count of Brionne, in Normandy, 
and Baldwin of Meules, Viscount of 
Exeter, was married probably to one of 
her daughters. I do not find, however, 
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any recorded marriage between a de- 
scendant of his and any of Savaric’s 
ancestors. But the connexions of the 
noble Norman families with Germany 
were manifold. Engelger de Bohun’s 
wife was a descendant of the kings of 
Arles. The house of Louvain, which was 
closely allied with Burgundy, was con 
nected in Sussex with the families of 
Percy and Albini, and it was in Sussex 
that the lands of Savaric’s family lay. 
The fact is, however, that there are so 
many inviting hypotheses possible, that 
one is rather tempted to jump to a con- 
clusion. In hope of avoiding the errors 
which are necessary to such a process, 
I venture to ask you to insert this letter ; 
perhaps some of your readers who may 
possess or be within reach of further 
particulars will kindly furnish them. 
Anything that throws light on the con- 
tinuous connexion of England with Ger- 
many during those ages, is important, 
even if it consists only of the driest 
genealogical details. 

I need only add that if the relation- 
ship between Savaric and Henry was at 
all a close one, it must most likely be 
sought on Savaric’s mother’s side: her 
curious name, Estrangia, unless it is a 
clerical error for Eustacia or Constantia, 
points to a foreign origin. The name of 
Franco his brother, which is unusual 
anywhere and certainly was borne by 
none of his family before him, may also 
point to the fact that the German ele- 
ment, perhaps a Franconian one, was 
then introduced. I shall be glad of any 
information.—I am, &c., 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 

Navestock, Oct. 8. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


S1r,—Since my lecture on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church was written (which 
appeared in your pages last month), my 
attention has been called to the engrav- 
ing of the original Seal of the Priory in 
vol. xix. of Arch@ologia, which I had 
overlooked ; and as it affords strong cor- 
roborative evidence of what I had pre- 


viously said, I will thank you to insert 
the enclosed copy of it in your next 
Number, with my remarks upon it. 
I am, &e. 
J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 


The original Seal of the Priory, which 
is work of the twelfth century, has on 
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Seal of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield. 


the reverse a view of the church, evi- 
dently taken from the original design, 
whether that was ever carried out or 
not; and this affords strong corrobora- 
tive evidence of what has been said in 
this lecture. It represents the south 
side of the church, and it is evident 
that there was no external apse, and 
that there was a Lady-chapel, which is 
lower than the rest of the church; the 
central tower is also shewn, with a 
smaller tower at each end, which must 
mean that there was one at each corner, 
only in this elevation those behind the 
church are not shewn. This plan of 
having five towers, one at each corner 


and the fifth in the centre, was a com- 
mon one at this period in France and 
other foreign countries, but we have 
few examples of it in England. The 
towers had conical roofs with-projecting 
eaves, and from the great projection of 
these the covering seems to have been 
of thatch, which may account for their 
total destruction. The existence of these 
towers will also account for the singular 
arrangement of the arches or arch-ribs 
at the east end of the aisles, though the 
numerous alterations in modern times 
render it difficult to trace the founda- 
tions of these towers distinctly. 


DAME DOROTHY SELBY’S MONUMENT. 


Srz,—In your narrative of the visit 
of the Archeological Institute to Ight- 
ham Mote, you introduce a paper which 
Major Luard kindly read to us on that 
occasion», In this paper the gallant 
Major endeavours to prove that the in- 
scription on Dorothy Selby’s tomb de- 
clares convincingly that she was the re- 
vealer of the Gunpowder Plot, and thus 
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the saviour of her country. This is 
too startling an assertion to pass un- 
heeded. 

Major Luard must excuse some of his 
audience, myself among the number, if 
we confess ourselves utterly unable to 
detect, by any ingenuity, the slightest 
symptoms of any such intentional as- 
sertion as he ascribes to the inscription 
in question. 

It begins by recording that the Dame 
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was a Dorcas, and, in proof of this, spe- 
cifically names three great works which 
she had executed in tapestry, and which 
evidently had obtained for her the ad- 
miration of all her friends, viz.:—1. A 
Representation of the Golden Age; 
2. The History of Jonah; 3. The story 
of Guy Fawkes (I will avoid calling 
him “Guido”). Now, on referring to 
my “ Notes of Monuments in Ightham 
Church,” I find that, in accordance with 
this declaration of the inscription, the 
same three subjects are set out (“dis- 
closed’’) in plaster and on an incised slab, 
behind the Dame’s bust on the monu- 
ment. If Major Luard had named the 
fact that the slab (which he quotes to 
prove his point) contained other repre- 
sentations beside those of Guy Fawkes 
and the conspirators at their work, his 
argument would have lost its force, but 
his audience would have had all the 
truth, with nothing—however uninten- 
tionally—suppressed. 

The poet’s object in the inscription 
is to compare the life of this good 
Dame with the best female Scripture 
characters, and accordingly he likens 
her to Dorcas, Lydia, Hannah, Ruth, 
Susannah, Martha, and Mary. To 
Doreas, in her skill in needlework, 
the different productions of which he 
records; to Lydia, in her goodness of 
heart ; and to the rest, in different spe- 
cified qualities of heart and life. What 
upon earth the revealer of treasonable 
plots has to do with any of these cha- 
racters it were hard to say, and why 
such a circumstance should be fuisted 
in, in such uncongenial locality, it is 
difficult to imagine. 

Just convert the inscription into plain 
prose, and include therein the adoption 
of Major Luard’s interpretation, and see 
what an unmeaning jumble of ideas it 
discloses :— 

“She had the skill of a Dorcas, in 
working tapestry, in which she ‘de- 
scribed’ (the Major’s own expression) 
the golden age, and the story of Jonah. 
She saved the country by revealing the 
Popish plot, and was in heart a Lydia, 
in tongue like Hannah. She was also 

Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXV. 
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like Ruth and Susannah, and Martha 
and Mary.” 

Can anything be more absurd than 
this juxtaposition of characteristics ? 
Whereas, take the lines as a simple 
record of this lady’s achievements with 
her needle, and her simple qualities 
of heart and life;—all runs naturally. 
The gallant Major is too well read a 
man, too good a scholar and antiquary, 
deliberately to make such a mistake in 
verbal criticism as to suggest that “ de- 
scribed” is a more appropriate term than 
“ disclosed” in representing the histories 
set forth on tapestry. The critique was 
inconsiderately uttered. At the time 
when this inscription was written, “ dis- 
closed” in its primary sense was the 
natural word to use; assuredly “de- 
scribed” would have never suited the 
author. Even now, we commonly use 
“ disclose” in reference to the contents 
of an author’s book or an artist’s work, 
in speaking of what they set forth. 

Besides, “whose art discloses” neces- 
sarily applies to a work of manual skill, 
an art; and this word “art” would be 
inadmissible in speaking of acuteness in 
discovering a plot and patriotism in dis- 
closing it. 

Had your reporter, in “ describing” 
the doings at the Mote, expressed himself 
thus,—“ Major Luard ‘disclosed’ the 
whole history of the Mote,” he would 
have been perfectly intelligible, and 
none of your readers would have dreamed 
of secret plots revealed. 

But apart from all verbal criticism, 
is it likely, is it possible, that one who 
was known to have saved king and 
country from such an awful calamity 
as the success of Guy Fawkes would 
have inflicted, should go down to the 
grave unrewarded and unhonoured, her 
services only inferred from a word of 
doubtful meaning on her monument ? 
Her fame, on the contrary, would have 
been blazoned by every historian and 
every poet. The whole nation would 
have gloried in doing her honour. 

If this lady really was the saviour of 
her king and country, something of the 
fact must be found among the family 
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papers; they never could be all silent 
on such a subject. If Major Luard can 
produce any letter, any the smallest 
allusion to the fact in any of the Selby 
papers, he will be rendering a real ser- 
vice to history, and paying honour where 
honour is due. 

The real truth is, that some purblind 
antiquary, catering for an article for the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE some hundred 
years ago, groped his way into Ightham 
Church, (I am not sure, by the way, 
that it was not the parish clerk himself 
in search of immortality,) and catching 
at a sudden idea as to the meaning of 
this expression “disclosed,” despatched 
his missive to St. John’s Gate, and all 
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the village gossips from that day for- 
ward have accepted the tradition, that 
the poor housewifely old dame was a 
consorter with traitors and a treacher- 
ous revealer of their plots. Verily, if 
she were now conscious, her astonish- 
ment at the character assigned her 
would be boundless.—I am, &c. 


EXCURSIONIST. 


[The point raised is certainly a curious 
one, and we shall be happy to have it 
further discussed. But we must remark 
that our correspondent is evidently un- 
acquainted with Kent, or else he would 
know that Major Luard is not the cus- 
todian of the Selby family papers. ] 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—II. 


Srr,—In Wilkins’ Concilia, i. 696, 
is a letter of the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester, dated 1249, to the following 
effect :-— 

“ By the appointment of our bishops, 
with the assent of the Dean and Chapter, 
confirmed by the bulls of Popes Eu- 
genius III. and Alexander IIT., one half 
of the revenues of a vacant stall for one 
year has by ancient custom been as- 
signed to the canons, and the other to 
the fabric of the cathedral.” 


The statement referred to is entitled 
“ de domibus canonicorum” (book i. § 11, 
Statutes, fo. 53), and is dated ec. 1192. 

The following additional and interest- 
ing information I have drawn from the 
Registers at Lambeth, which are now 
so liberally thrown open to literary 
searchers, with the advantage of the 
assistance given by the present Libra- 
rian, the Rev. W. Stubbs, whose emi- 
nent qualifications are well known to 
your readers.—I am, &c. 
Mackenztz E.C.Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


A.D. 13855.—“Simon, &. Thesaurario ¢ 
Ecclesia Cicestriensis salutem, gratiam 
et benedictionem. Ctm in visitatione, 
quam in ecclesié Cathedrali Cicestr., 
nostre Cantuariensis provincia jure 
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metropolitico nuper personaliter ca- 
nonice celebravimus, inter cetera sit 
compertum qudd consuetudine laudabili 
in dicta ecclesia a tempore et per tem- 
pus, cujus contrarii memoria hominum 
non existit, pacifice observatd, canoni- 
céque prescripté ac auctoritate sedis 
Apostolice confirmatd, primis fructus 
quarumcunque prebendarum in dicté 
ecclesia vacantium ipsius ecclesie fa- 
brice pro und medietate; ac decano et 
capitulo ejusdem ecclesie# pro reliquaé 
medietate debentur et toto tempore ha- 
bitationis debebantur ; sed quidam ipsius 
ecclesise Canonici, in ceduld presentibus 
annexA nominati, prebendas in eddem 
ecclesid realiter assecuti fructus hujus- 
modi de prexbendis suis eidem fabrice 
Decano et capitulo solvere distulerunt, 
quin potiis notorié subtraxerunt, ac 
solvere recusaverunt, in ipsorum ec- 
clesie Decani et capituli dampnum non 
modicum ac prejudiciym manifestum. 
Quidam insuper eorundem Canonicorum, 
qui in cedulé predicté specialiter dis- 
tinguuntur, stipendia seu salaria ipso- 
rum Vicariis in ipsi Cathedrali ecclesia 
ministrantibus, de consuetudine consimili 
ejusdem ecclesie notorié debita per totum 
tempus, quo prebendas hujusmodi occu- 
paverunt, indebité subtraxerunt. Quo- 
circa vobis committimus et mandamus 
quatenus omnes et singulos canonicos et 
prebendarios pradictos canonicé vel 
aliter rite juxta morem ecclesia pre- 
dicte moneatis et efficaciter inducatis, 
quod, infra certum et competentem ter- 
minum per vos canonice moderandum, 
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de primis fructibus supradictis, ac alios, 
qui ut prescripto specialiter distinguun- 
tur, de stipendiis sive salariis sic per 
eos subtractis, ut est dictum, satisfa- 
ciant ; et satisfaciat illorum quilibet ut 
tenetur: alioquin ipsos ad id faciendum 
per censuras ecclesiasticas seu sequestra- 
tionem fructuum et proventuum pre- 
bendarum hujusmodi libére compel- 
latis. Ad que omnia et singula faci- 
enda et expedienda vobis committimus 
potestatem. Dat, apud Maghfeld tertio 
Calend. April, Anno, etc. lv'’° et cons’ 
n’re sexto.”—(Islip, 84 b.) 


“Simon, dilecto filio magistro Will. 
de Bergevenye S.T.P. salutem. Cim 
nuper in visitatione nostra in ecclesid 
civitate et diocesi Cicestr., jure metro- 
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politico per nos nuper facté sive exercitd 
compertum et detectum extitit lucu- 
lenter coram nobis, qudd nonnulli Ca- 
nonici dicte Eccl. Cicestr. et alii benefi- 
ciati in eAdem primos fructus preben- 
darum suarum et beneficiorum suorum 
hujusmodi pro primo anno, quo ipsi suas 
prebendas et beneficia preedicta in ips& 
ecclesia fuissent assecuti, fabrice dicte 
ecclesie juxta antiquam consuetudinem 
ejusdem ecclesie legitimé prescriptam, 
et a tempore et per tempus, cujus con- 
trarii hominum memoria non existit, de 
consensu et assensu omnium Canonico- 
rum ejusdem Ecclesie et beneficiatorum 
in eidem, qui pro tempore fuerint pa- 
cificd usitatam et approbatam, solvere 
tenebantur ct tenentur, ete. ii. Id, 
Feb. 1359.”—(Islip, 157 b.) 


EXCAVATIONS AT WYCOMB, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Srr,—Permit me to inform you that 
excavations have been making during 
the last three or four weeks, upon land 
belonging to me, designated Wycomb, 
near Andoversford, in this county, and 
that the tradition of the country, that 
this was the site of “a burnt Roman 
town,” is fully confirmed. 

We have brought to light large masses 
of foundations in several parts of the 
field,—some of them, probably, part of 
extensive barracks, others those of re- 
sidences; but the foundations have been 
as yet ouly imperfectly excavated, and 
owing to the very limited subscription 
made for the purpose, the works have 
been suspended, but I trust there is 
prospect of their being renewed under 
more favourable circumstances. 

The area of the site, however, extends 
over nearly thirty acres, and involves 
a considerable outlay. 

I shall be most happy, if you will 
permit me, to transmit you for your 
December Number a detail of our oper- 
ations, (and sketches of the principal 
objects which we have discovered). In 
the meantime allow me to send you a 
statement of some of the most interest- 
ing objects which we have found. 


Several hundred coins, principally 
Roman, and small brass, extending from 
the earlier emperors to Arcadius; and 
British-Roman of the subsequent period. 

A very large quantity of pottery, in- 
cluding plain and figured Samian. 

Some very fine fibula, specimens of 
the stylus, keys, sacrificing and other 
knives, and articles of the toilet, &c. 

A perfect cranium of the Bos longi- 
JSrons, with the cores in their places. 

A rude but singular piece of Roman 
sculpture in stone, 10in. by 7,—three 
small figures in deep relief, the central 
one apparently a person of importance, 
in military toga, between two attendants 
who seem to be musicians. 

A very beautiful bronze statuette, 
3 in. high, —a small figure with his toga 
wound round him, and his right arm 
raised as if addressing an assembly. 

I shall, I fear, trespass too largely 
upon your space if I pursue this enu- 
meration. 

I am, &e. 
W. L. LAWRENCE. 


Sevenhampton Manor, Gloucestershire, 
Oct, 24, 1863. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebielws, 
and Ziterarp fotires, 





The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
A new Translation, with brief Notes, and 
a Harmony of the Four Gospels. (Bag- 
ster and Sons.)—Mr. John H. Godwin, 
of Hampstead, the author of this addi- 
tion to our Biblical literature, proposes 
to himself to “give the exact meaning 
of the Greek in the English of the pre- 
sent day, keeping as closely as possible 
to the original, both in sense and style.” 
He purposely relinquishes the language 
of the authorized version, conceiving that 
certain advantages are to be obtained by 
considering the same subjects clothed in 
language that has none other than or- 
dinary associations. This, he asserts, is 
the case with those who read the Scrip- 
tures in the original, and he has accord- 
ingly laboured, with some success, to 
present the Gospel narrative in the col- 
loquial style of the nineteenth century. 
One single specimen of this perverse in- 
gennity will, we conceive, be sufficient. 
Let the reader turn to our Lord’s decla- 
ration to His disciples, in Matthew x. 9, 
10, 11, and then say what he sees to ad- 
mire in the following rendering of the 
passage :— You are not to provide gold, 
nor silver, nor copper, for your purses ; 
nor a wallet for the road, nor two gar- 
ments, nor sandals, nor staffs; for the 
labourer is worthy of his food. And 
into whatever town or village you enter, 
ascertain who in it is worthy; and there 
remain until you go away.” We should 
be sorry to believe that any one, whe- 
ther he can or cannot read the original, 
would prefer this to the language of our 
authorized version. 





Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 
Services of the Church of England ; 
with accompanying Tunes, selected and 
revised by Joun Foster. (Rivingtons.) 


—This is the well-known selection of 
Psalms and Hymns which the late Rev. 
W. J. Hall, Minor Canon of St. Paul's, 
and Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Totten- 
ham, brought out some years ago under 
the auspices of Bishop Blomfield, and 
which has come into very general use, 
its popularity being greatly helped by 
the admirable selection of tunes made 
by the musical editor, Mr. Foster, of the 
Chapel Royal and Westminster Abbey. 
The present edition is rendered still 
more aceeptable by the pages being cut 
through, so that no psalin or hymn need 
as heretofore be sung to one tune only. 
This practical inconvenience, which con- 
fines choirs of limited powers to the re- 
petition of hymns often unconnected 
with the services for the day, or leads 
choirs of greater capacity to change 
their tunes so frequently that ordinary 
congregations cannot readily followthem, 
may be avoided by the use of the present 
work, which, by its ingenious arrange- 
ment, allows each psalm or hymn to be 
sung to any tune of the same measure, 
and thus bears out the sentence on the 
title-page, “ Sing ye praises with under- 
standing.” We have much pleasure in 
recommending it to our readers. 





The Church Builder, No. VIII. (Ri- 
vingtons.)—This valuable little work is 
illustrated with a number of really good 
engravings, so as to be, even on that 
account, worth more than its cost ; and 
when, as is usually the case, the en- 
gravings contrast the past and present 
state of noble churches, they have much 
interest for the architect and the anti- 
quary. In the present number three 


excellent engravings are given in illus- 
tration of the proposed restoration of 
the noble church of St. Bartholomew- 
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the-Great, Smithfield (a subject lately 
noticed in our own pages*), and we 
hope that the appeal will not be suffered 
to be made in vain. 





Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 
Part IX. (H.G. Bohn.)—In the No- 
tice to this Part Mr. Bohn announces 
that his work is drawing to a close, and 
he adds that he is heartily glad of it— 
a wish very natural under the circum- 
stances, as almost every article of the 
original “ Lowndes” has been not merely 
revised but re-written. The Editor has 
in this Part been able to add very mate- 
rially to the lists of the works of almost 
every English writer from James Simon, 
who wrote on the Irish coinage in 1749, 
to Mr. Utterson, famed for his reprints 
of rare poetical tracts, but his great 
labour has evidently been given to the 
early editions of the English New Tes- 
tament, in dealing with which he thank- 
fully acknowledges the assistance of 
Messrs. Stevens, Fry, and Offor, who 
are widely known for their acquaintance 
with the bibliography of the Scriptures. 





King Arthur: his Relation to His- 
tory and Fiction. A Lecture by the 
late J. R. Ctarke. (Gloucester: Bel- 
lows.).—We do not often notice small 
publications like the present, which is 
a Lecture delivered before the Glouces- 
ter Literary and Scientific Society, but 
we make this an exception, as it gives 
a really good outline of the graceful 
fictions that form the groundwork of 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” and 
may help many to a truer appreciation 
of their many beauties than they have 
yet arrived at; and also because the 
writer, a man of varied acquirements, 
was cut off in early life, ere he could pro- 
perly develope the talents with which 
he was abundantly gifted. A spirited 
poem by him, entitled “A Royalist 
Rhyme,” relating to the siege of Ci- 
rencester in 1643, will be found in 





* GENT. Maa., Oct. 1863, p. 391. 
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a former volume of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE >, 





The Leisure Hour. (Religious Tract 
Society.) It is pleasing to see Science 
and Literature made the hand-maidens 
of moral and religious instruction; and 
to find this brought home to all ranks in 
the cheapest forms of periodical publica- 
tion. The “Leisure Hour” is a weekly 
penny-worth, and well adapted to make 
its readers more than penny wise, in the 
best sense of the word. For Morality 
is not necessarily solemn, nor Religion 
sombre. They are not naturally re- 
pulsive, neither ought they to be made 
so. On the contrary, as their attain- 
ment is truly enjoyable, it is the duty 
of those who seek to conduct humanity 
to that end, to attract the ignorant, to 
seduce the negligent, and, indeed, to 
allure all into the course whose termina- 
tion is so blest among “‘ pastures ever 
new.” We are induced to offer these 
brief remarks by having before our eyes 
a number of current periodicals, some at 
the price of a penny, others at a half- 
penny, and several even so low as a 
farthing; nearly all of which are of 
a character to deprave the tastes and 
corrupt the minds of their readers. 
Monstrous crimes, appalling sensations, 
senseless exaggeration, and unreal mock- 
eries are their staple, and it is most de- 
sirable to have their evil effects counter- 
acted by productions of an opposite cha- 
racter, such as this, of immense circula- 
tion, and judiciously addressed to popu- 
larity by the manner in which it mingles 
entertaining topics with useful intelli- 
gence and rational improvement. The 
good opinion of the GenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE may be worth its acceptance, seeing 
that it is old enough to remember how 
Addison and the “Spectator,” with a 
similar design and by a similar effort, 
rebuked and put down the licentious 
press a century and a half ago: assuredly 
it is the best way to mitigate, if not to 
extirpate, the pestilence. 





> Gent, Mag., April, 1861, p. 391. 
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Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Lirrtz has occurred during the past month to change the aspect of 
affairs on the Continent. The new King of the Greeks has gone to 
take possession of his dominions, and the Ionian Islanders have accepted 
the offer made to them of joining his kingdom, but the formal transfer 
appears likely to be delayed by a question raised by Austria as to the 
fortifications of Corfu. The conflict in Poland still goes on; and the 
German Confederation threatens an immediate attack on Denmark, but 
it is hoped that this last peril to peace may yet be averted by the inter- 
ference of the other Powers. From the East news has been received 
of a collision between the English fleet and the sea and land forces of 
one of the Japanese Daimios, or half-independent princes, in which 
a somewhat severe loss was sustained by Admiral Kuper’s squadron. 

The American telegrams being even more brief and unsatisfactory 
than usual, nothing is as yet accurately known beyond the fact that the 
Federal conscription has failed to produce any considerable number of 
men, and that President Lincoln has called for a levy of 300,000 volun- 
teers. By the latest accounts, the Federal generals, Rosecranz and 
Burnside, were both in positions of great danger; General Meade had 
fallen back to the neighbourhood of Washington, and was so closely 
followed by the Confederates that he is owned to have abandoned large 
quantities of warlike matériel. The siege of Charleston appears, at the 
best, to be making but very slow progress, and the Monitors and Iron- 
sides have suffered from the fire of the forts in the one case and from 
torpedoes in the other. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEsiasTIcAL. and Thomas Mayne, esq., to be Stipendiary 
Sept. 29. The Right Rev. Walter J. Trower, Police Magistrate, for H.M.’s settlement of 
D.D., appointed to the Bishopric of Gibraltar, Lagos. 


in the room of the Right Rev. George Tomlin- T. Mildmay Shervington, esq., to be Attorney- 
son, D.D., recently deceased. General for the Island of Grenada. 
James Meagher, esq., to be Superintendent 
CiviL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. of Public Works for the Island of Trinidad. 
Sept. 22. Major Robert Miller Mundy to be Don Joaquim Gonzalez Huet approved of as 
Lieut.-Governor of the Island of Grenada. Consul at Cardiff for H.M. the Queen of Spain. 


Benjamin Way, esq., to be Chief Magistrate, Mr. Thomas Ryan approved of as Consul at 
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Quebec for the Free Hanseatic City of Ham- 
burg. 

Sept. 25. M. Abel Frédéric Gautier approved 
of as Consul-General in the British provinces 
of North America, to reside at Quebec, for 
H.M. the Emperor of the French. 

Don Manuel José Palacios approved of as 
Consul-General in the Polynesian Islands for 
the Republic of Peru. 

Sept. 29. Isidore Peter Lynch Dyett, esq., 
to be President and Senior Member of the 
Council of the Island of Nevis. 

William Thompson and John Capper, esqrs., 
to be members of the Legislative Council of 
the Island of Ceylon. 

Joseph Thomas Commissiong, Charles Hed- 
dle, and Robert Bradshaw, esqrs., to be mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of the colony of 
Sierra Leone. 

William Alexander Horne, esq., to be a 
member of the Council of the Island of 
Grenada. 

Don Carlos Ortega Morejon approved of as 
Consul at Newcastle for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 

Mr. Edward Frederik Miinster approved of 
as Consul at Belfast for H.M. the King of 
Denmark. 

Oct. 2. John Alexander, Earl of Hopetoun, 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Linlithgow, in the room of Archibald 
John, Earl of Rosebery, K.T., resigned. 

2nd Life Guards. — Gen. the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, K.T., K.C.B., from the 42nd Foot, 
to be Col., vice Gen. Earl Beauchamp, 
deceased. 

42nd Foot,—Major-Gen. Duncan A. Came- 
ron, C.B., to be Col., vice Gen. the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, transferred to the Colonelcy of the 
2nd Life Guards. 

Gillery Pigott, Sergeant-at-Law, to be one of 
the Barons of H.M.’s Court of Exchequer. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, knt., to be H.M.’s 
Attorney-General in all H.M.’s Courts of Re- 
cord in England. 

Robert Porrett Collier, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Svlicitor-General. 

M. Antoine Naoum approved of as Consul- 
General at Malta for His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. 

Mr. Edward Trowbridge approved of as 
Consul at Barbadoes for the United States 
of America. 

Oct.6. The following gentlemen, now At- 
tachés at the undermentioned places, to be 


Births. 
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Third Secretaries in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice :— 

The Hon. Edmund John Monson, Hanover ; 
Edmund Constantine Henry Phipps, esq., Stutt- 
gardt; Robert Henry Hildyard, esq., Paris; 
Charles Calvert Eden, esq., Lisbon; George 
Francis Birt Jenner, esq., Athens. 

Don Bruno Badan approved of as Consul at 
Kingston, Jamaica, for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 

Oct. 9. Capt. Stanhope Leonard Douglas- 
Willan, late 2nd Foot, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice H. G. Grid- 
ley, esq., resigned. 

Oct. 13. Mr. Edward van Cutsem approved 
of as Consul at Caleutta for H.M. the King of 
the Netherlands. 

Mr. A. Havenith approved of as Consul at 
Bombay for H.M. the King of the Belgians, 

Oct. 16. 98th Foot.—Major-Gen. Robert H. 
Wynyard, C.B.,'to be Col., vice Gen. William 
Lindsay Darling, deceased. 

Mr. Charles S. Ogden approved of as Consul 
at Quebec for the United States of America. 

M. Paul Grimblot approved of as Agent Vice- 
Consul at Moulmein for H.M. the Emperor of 
the French. 

Mr. A. B. Vidler approved of as Consul at 
Rye for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 

Oct, 20. Lieut.-Col. William Richardson, of 
the Bengal Staff Corps, Commandant of the 
44th Regt. of Bengal Native Infantry, to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Military Division of 
the Third Class, or Companions of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Oct. 9. City of Coventry.—Morgan Treherne, 
esq., in the room of the Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, deceased. 

Oct. 13. Borough of Tamworth.—John Peel, 
esq., of Middleton-hall, in the county of War- 
wick, in the room of John Villiers Stuart 
Townshend, commonly called Viscount Rayn- 
ham, now Marquis Townshend, summoned to 
the House of Peers. 

Oct.19. Borough of Rich d.—Sir R 
Palmer, knt., H.M.’s Attorney-General. 

Borough of Plymouth.—Robt. Porrett Collier, 
esq., H.M.’s Solicitor-General. 

Borough of Reading.—George John Shaw 
Lefevre, esq., in the room of Gillery Pigott, 
Serjeant-at-Law, now one of the Barons of 
H.M.’s Court of Exchequer. 


dell 








BIRTHS. 


July 11. At Hobart Town, Tasmania, the 
wife of H. C. Seddon, esq., R.E., a son, 
July 23. The Lady Rose Lovell, a dau. 


July 30. At Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
the wife of Major Peebles, 11th Regt., a son. 
Aug.5. At Lucknow, the wife of Lieut.- 





Col. C. V. Jenkins, Commanding H.M.’s 19th 
Hussars, a dau. 

Aug. 8. At Goruckpore, Bengal, the wife of 
Henry Cayley, esq., Bengal Medical Service, 
a son. 

Aug.9. At Wellington, Neilgherry Hills, 
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the wife of Capt. G. F. Blair, H.M.’s Madras 
Artillery, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Kurrachee, the wife of Capt. 
Hi. 8. Anderson, 23rd Regt. N.L.I., a son. 

At Victoria, Hongkong, the wife of Dr. J. 
I. Murray, F.R.S.E., H.M.’s Colonial Surgeon, 
a son. 

Aug. 15. At Graham’s Town, the wife of 
Capt. G. Hamilton Gordon, R.E., a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Nagpore, Central India, the 
wife of Charles E. Bernard, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

Aug. 22. At Demerara, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Dalyell, a dau. 

Aug. 30. At Bareilly, N.W.P., the wife of 
R. H. Wallace Dunlop, C.B., a son, 

At Lucknow, the wife of Capt. Augustus 
Currie, Bengal Army, a son. 

Aug. 31. At Capetown, Cape of Good Hope, 
the wife of Col. George Staunton, Commanding 
the Forces, a dau. 

Sept. 3. At Aden, the wife of Capt. Yelver- 
ton Reale, a son. 

Sept. 4. At Dorundah, Chotah Nagpore, the 
wife of Capt. G. C. Rowcroft, Bengal Staff 
Corps, a dau. 

Sept. 5. At Dacca, Bengal, the wife of Capt. 
Charles G. Baker, V.-C., Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Police, a dau. 

Sept. 6. At Berhampore, Bengal, the wife 
of the Rev. F. W. Robberds, a son. 

Sept.7. At Allahabad, the wife of Capt. J. E. 
Longden, 17th Regt., a son. 

Sept. 10. At the Consulate, Pirseus of Athens, 
the wife of W. B. Neale, esq., H.M.’s Consul 
for Continental Greece, a son. 

Sept,12. At Lisbon, the wife of Charies C. 
Eden, esq., Attaché to H.B.M.’s Legation, 
a dau. 

At Dalhousie, the Punjaub, the wife of Col. 
Reginald Shipley, Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

At Great Bromley Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur E. Graham, a dau. 

Sept. 13. At Clifton, the wife of Capt. C. H. 
Morse, a dau. 

Sept. 15. At the South Camp, Aldershott, 
the wife of H. E. Glass, esq., 37th Regt., 
a son. 

Sept. 16. At Spa, Belgium, Lady Hunter 
Blair, a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of J. W. M. Bond, esq., 
M.P., a dau. 

At Lyme-park, Cheshire, the wife of William 
J. Legh, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Madras, Mrs. Major Campbell, of Bal- 
lochyle, a son. 

At Pwilerochan Rectory, near Pembroke, 
the wife of the Rev. O. C. S. Lang, a son. 

Sept. 17. At Quebec, the wife of Col. Ingall, 
C.B., Commanding 62nd Regt., a dau. 

At Affpuddle Rectory, Dorsetshire, the wife 
of Arthur Bradshaw, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Applecross-house, Ross-shire, 
N.B., the Lady Middleton, a son. 

At Kensington, the wife of Watkin Wynn 
Williams, esq., a son. 

In Oxford-terrace, the wife of James J. Ward, 
es4., late Bengal C.S., a son. 
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Sept.19. At Derby, the wife of Major Chas. 
E. Thornton, Staff Officer of Pensioners, a dau. 

At Mayfield Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. H. T. M. Kirby, a son. 

Sept. 20, At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Thos. 
G. Dickson, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Kelvedon Hatch, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Raynor, a son. 

At Quebec, the wife of Capt. Ratallack, 63rd 
Regt., Military Secretary to the Governor-Gen. 
of Canada, a dau. 

At St. Mark’s Parsonage, Goodman’s Fields, 
the wife of the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, a dau. 

At Hatfield Peverel Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Bixby G. Luard, a son. 

Sept. 21. In Eaton-square, the wife of Col. 
Taylor, M.P., a son and heir. 

At Northallerton, the wife of Capt. G. 
Gardner, late 13th Hussars, a son. 

The wife of T. H. Huxley, Esq., F.R.S., 
a dau. 

At Clifton, York, the wife of the Rev, W. 
Estcourt Harrison, a dau. 

At Munsten-house, Hereford, the wife of 
Capt. D. Peploe Webb, late 4th Dragoon 
Guards, a son. 

At Castleford, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Maule Cole, B.A., a dau. 

At Dedham-grove, Essex, the wife of Com- 
mander W. T. Forbes Jackson, R.N., a son. 

At Laindon Parsonage, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. T. H. Lee Warner, a dau. 

Sept. 22, In Eaton-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Leveson Gower, a son and heir. 

At Winkfield Vicarage, Berks., the wife of 
the Rev. C. J. Elliott, a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Meade Ramus, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Capt. Carr, 4th (King’s 
Own) Regt. of Infantry, and eldest son of 
Ralph Carr, esq., of Hedgeley, Northumber- 
land, a son. 

At Britwell Rectory, Oxon., the wife of the 
Rev. James T. Johnson, a son. 

At Little Addington Vicarage, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Adolphus Boodle, 
a dau. 

At Rockingham-hall, Hagley, the wife of 
William C. Firmstone, esq., a son. 

At Burmington, Warwickshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Nicholas Frank Hill, a son. 

Sept. 23. At Netherplace, Mauchline, N.B., 
the Hon. Mrs. Greville Vernon, a dau. 

The wife of Henry 8S. Scobell, esq., of the 
Abbey, Pershore, a dau. 

At Rodney-terr., Bow-road, the wife of the 
Rev. 8. G. Poole, a dau. 

At Bloxham, near Banbury, the wife of the 
Rev. P. R. Egerton, a dau. 

At the Cedars, Putney, S.W., the wife of 
Sidney Parry, esq., R.A., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Thomas Stevens, Brad- 
field, Berks., a dau. 

At the house of her father, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Somerset, the wife of Capt. Clayton, late of the 
13th Hussars, a dau. 

AtHi chley- wood-house, Ashbourne, Derby- 
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shire, the wife of the Rev. J. Launcelot 
Errington, a dau. 

At Coningsby, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Fawssett Ward, a son. 

At the Royal Military Repository, Woolwich, 
Mrs. F. Beckford Ward, a dau. 

Sept. 24. In John-st., Berkeley-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Vaughan Johnson, a son. 

At Tidmarsh Rectory, Berks., the wife of 
Humphry Sandwith, esq., C.B., a dau. 

At Long Houghton Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Bell, a dau. 

At West Lawn, Sandgate, the wife of Major 
Travers, 14th Regt., a son. 

At Crowle Vicarage, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Woolrych, a dau. 

At Tarn-house, near Skipton, Yorkshire, the 
wife of George Robinson, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 25. At Freemantle, Southampton, the 
wife of Capt. H. W. Grounds, I.N., a dau. 

At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. F. Hayward 
Joyce, a son. 

At Stirling, N.B., the wife of Capt. Drage, 
22nd Depot Battalion, a dau. 

At Limpsfield, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
F. H. Annesley, M.A., a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of the late Capt. Henry 
Travers Maclean, Indian Army, a son. 

Sept. 26. At Paris, Lady Ribblesdale, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Maj.-Gen. W. 
F. Bedford, a son. 

At Luddington Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas H. Lister, a son. 

At Woodlands, Lewisham, the wife of Capt. 
R. C, Streatfeild, a son. 

At St. Paul’s-lodge, Kilburn, the wife of the 
Rev. George Despard, a dau. 

At Copley Parsonage, Halifax, the wife of 
the Rev. J. B. Sidgwick, a dau. 

Sept. 27. At Dover, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Montagu, R.E., a dau. 

At Bescot-hall, Staffordshire, the wife of 
Horatio Barnett, esq., a son. 

In Great Coram-st., the wife of the Rev. J. 
Swayne, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Witley, Godalming, Surrey, 
the wife of Major Charles St. George Brown- 
low, Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Rochester, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Conway, Chaplain of the Military Prison, Fort 
Clarence, a son. 

At Podymore Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Highton, a son. 

At Dunmow, Essex, the wife of the Rev. E. 
L. Horne, a dau. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. C. Crawley, 15th 
Regt., a son. 

Atthe Rectory, Winterbourne-Bassett, Wilts., 
the wife of the Rev. H. Harris, a son. 

At Northampton, the wife of Capt. Maclean, 
Staff Officer of Pensioners, a dau. 

At Folkestone, Kent, the wife of Henry Vig- 
noles, esq., C.E., a dau. 

Sept. 28. At Scone Palace, Perthshire, the 
Viscountess Stormont, a son. 

At Croydon, the wife of the Rev. T. H. Wat- 
son, a dau. 
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At South Camp, Aldershot, the wife of D. P. 
Barry, esq., a dau. 

At Bellingham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Powell-Powell, a dau. 

At the Grange, Hooton, Cheshire, the wife 
of W. Hope Jones, esq., a son. 

At Dodderhill Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Wild, a son. 

At Widmore, near Bromley, Kent, the wife 
of Jameson Alers Hankey, esq., a dau. 

At Catmore Rectory, Berks., the wife of the 
Rev. T. G. Onslow, a son. 

At Marsh Gibbon Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Little, a son. 

At Staplefield Parsonage, near Crawley, Sus- 
sex, the wife of the Rev. J. T. A. Swan, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Sandgate, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon, Edward Gage, R.A., prematurely, 
a son. 

At Bowes Manor, Southgate, the wife of 
Thomas Sidney, esq., M.P., Alderman, a son. 

At Fawley, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
Edward P. Williams, a son. 

The wife of the Rev, Richard White, Rector 
of Littlington, Sussex, a son. 

At Sydenham, the wife of the Rev. H. D. 
Pearson, a dau. 

Sept. 30. At Brighton, the wife of Capt. A. 
F. Warburton, a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of William Jones 
Loyd, esq., a son. 

At Whitburn, the wife of the Rev. J. Lang- 
ton Clarke, a dau, 

Oct. 1. At Lamorran, the Hon. Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. H. Boys, H.M.S. ‘‘ Pelo- 
rus,” a son. 

At the Old Hall, Christleton, near Chester, 
the wife of J. Verney Lovett Lace, esq., a dau. 

At Odiham, Hants., the wife of Capt. E.. 
Garland Horne, 25th Regt., a dau. 

In Gloucester-ter., Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
the Rev. F. Hopkins, a son. 

Oct, 2. At Folkestone, the wife of Capt. 
Selwyn, R.N., a dau. 

At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the wife of 
Surgeon-Major Heffernan, Ist Battalion, 11th 
Regt., a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major Talbot, R.A., 
a son. 

The wife of Major de Carteret, a son. 

At Hastings, the wife of Capt. P. M. Syme, 
R.A., a son. 

At Urrard, Blair Athole, the wife of Capt. 
Boxer Stewart, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. E. Hale, of Eton, a dau. 

At Waltham Abbey, the wife of Capt. W. 
Dicey, a son. 

At Wilsford-cottage, Wimbledon, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Hanly Ball, Lecturer of St. Mary’s, 
Wimbledon, a dau. 

Oct.3. At Mundesley, Norfolk, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Chetwynd, a son. 

At Preston, Lancashire, the wife of Capt. 
Godfrey, 11th Depot Battalion, a son. 

At the Grammar School, Woodstock, Oxon., 
the wife of the Rev. William Sanders, a dau. 
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At Brussels, the wife of Arthur Ford, esq., 
R.H.A., a son. 

At the Rectory, Manton, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. John Beauvoir Dalison, a son. 

At Clapham-rise, the wife of the Rev. John 
Finley, Rector of St. Michael Bassishaw, a son. 

At Chickerell, Weymouth, the wife of the 
Rev. James L. Wiglesworth, a dau. 

Oct.4. At Pyt-house, Tisbury, Wilts., the 
Lady Manners, a dau. 

At Albury Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
G. R. Portal, a son. 

At Hemingford Grey, Hunts., the wife of 
J. A, Tillard, esq., R.A., a dau. 

At Peterchurch, Herefordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. G. M. Metcalfe, M.A., a son. 

Oct. 5. At the Mount, Kilmarnock, the Lady 
Oranmore and Browne, a dau. 

At Upper Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Major 
Macdonald Mill, a dau. 

In Eccleston-sq., the wife of A. G. Elking- 
ton, esq., Scots Fusilier Guards, a son. 

In Kensington-gardens-square, Hyde-park, 
the wife of T. G. Staveley, esq., a son. 

At Lower Edmonton, the wife of Commander 
Cc. Y. Ward, Indian Navy, a son. 

Oct. 6. At Southampton, the wife of Aubrey 
J. F. Gordon, esq., Staff Corps, Madras Army, 
a dau. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of Capt. Charles 
Browne, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

Oct.7. At Foliejon-pk., Winkfield, Berks., 
Mrs. Gilbert Blane, a dau. 

Oct. 8. At Woolwich, the wife of Robert 
Graves Burton, M.D., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, 
a son. 

The wife of Capt. Jas. Evelyn, late of the 
Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

Oct.9. In Queen’s-gate-gardens, the wife 
of M. Grant Duff, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev. George 
Elwin, a dau. 

At Wrentham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. E. M. Clissold, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Staines, the wife of the Rev. 
C. W. Furse, a dau. 

Oct.10. At Colchester, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. William J. Chads, 64th Regt., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
the wife of the Rev. Weeden Butler, a dau. 

In Upper Berkeley-st., the wife of Capt. 
Steuart, late 34th Regt., a son. 

At Wellington College, the wife of the Rev. 
E. W. Benson, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H.M. Northcote, Monk 
Okehampton, a son. 

At the Rectory House, Hascombe, the wife 
of the Rev. Vernon Musgrave, a son. 

At Crockham Parsonage, Kent, Mrs. Richard 
Vincent, a son. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Tredegar-sq., Bow- 
road, the wife of the Rev. Frederic Simcox 
Lea, a dau. 

At Anglesey, Hants., the wife of Lieut. F. 
Duncan, R.A., a dau. 

Oct. 11. At tbe Vicarage, Damerham, Salis- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Owen, a son. 
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At Star-hill, Rochester, the wife of the Rev. 
G. 8. Bidwell, a son. 

At Overslade, Rugby, the wife of the Rev. 
G. F. Wright, M.A., a dau. 

At Wood-view Mount, Sheffield, the wife of 
the Rev. Milward Crooke, Chaplain H.M.’s 
Forces, a dau. 

At Colwick Rectory, Notts., the wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Mellor, a dau. 

Oct.12. At Edenwood, Cupar-Fife, the wife 
of Capt. Thomas Wilson, R.N., a son. 

At Satis-house, Yoxford, Suffolk, the wife of 
W. A. Collins, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

At Shidfield-cottage, Hants., the wife of the 
Rev. R. Parker, Rector of Wickham, a son. 

In Somers-place, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Alfred W. Surtees, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. T. C. Hose, Little 
Wymondley, a son. 

At Swepstone Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Wm. Onslow Hallward, 
a son. 

At Highbury New-park, the wife of the Rev. 
Alexander Raleigh, a dau. 

At Valetta, Malta, the wife of Charles Leslie 
Sykes, esq., 22nd Regt., a dau. 

At Ipswich, the wife of J. P. Cobbold, esq., 
a dau. 

At Thorndon Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Glover, a dau. 

The wife of James Henry Brabazon, esq., of 
Mornington-house, co. Meath, a dau. 

Oct.13. At Duloe Rectory, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. Paul Bush, a dau. 

At Stirling, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Boldero, 
a son. 

At Badsey Parsonage, Evesham, Mrs. T. 
Henry Hunt, a son. 

Oct. 14. At Alverstoke, Hants., the wife of 
Capt. Commerell, R.N., V.C., a dau. 

At Pembroke Dock, the wife of Capt. Sloman, 
8lst Regt., a son, 

At Agden-hall, Cheshire, the wife of Thomas 
Sebastian Bazley, esq., a son and heir. 

At Horbury-crescent, Notting-hill, the wife 
of Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc. Cantab., a dau. 

At Little Dean’s-yard, the wife of the Rev. 
B. Fuller James, a son. 

At the Castle-house, Canterbury, the wife of 
Dr. Watkin Sandom Whylock, Surgeon of the 
Cavalry Depot, a son. 

Oct. 15, At Smeeth-hill, Mrs. Alured Denne, 
a son. 

Oct. 16. In Fulham-road, the wife of the 
Rey. William Benham, a dau. 

At Wimborne, Dorset, the wife of Capt. Good, 
70th Regt., a son. 

At Ousby Rectory, Penrith, the wife of the 
Rev. James Bush, a son. 

At Forest-hill, the wife of W. Wybrow 
Robertson, esq., H.M.’s Bombay Civil Service, 
a dau. 

At Sedgeford Vicarage, King’s Lynn, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Ambrose Ogle, a dau. 

Oct. 17. At the Manor-house, Richmond, 
Surrey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sayer, C.B., 
King’s Dragoon Guards, a dau. 
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At Park-house, Weston-super-Mare, the wife 
of Edward Griffith Richards, esq., of Langford- 
house, Somerset, J.P., a son. 

At Chart’s Edge, Westerham, the wife of 
Alexander E. C. Streatfeild, esq., a son. 

At Kingstown, Dublin, the wife of Villiers 
Morton, esq., a son and heir. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
the wife of Henry R. Greer, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Commander Thur- 
burn, R.N., a son. 

At Ham-house, Upton, the wife of E. N. 
Buxton, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Hayton, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Arundell, Vicar, a son. 

Oct. 18. In Upper Hyde-park-gardens, Lady 
Agnes Jolliffe, a dau. 

At Wellesbourne, Warwick, the Lady Con- 
yers, a dau. 

At Woodbridge-house, Guildford, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Onslow, a son. 

At Hautbois Magna Rectory, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rey. J. C. Girling, a dau. 
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At Farringdon, East Grinstead, Sussex, the 
wife of Charles Johnston, esq., Capt. 13th 
Brigade, R.A., a son. 

At Beulah-cottage, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Lieut. George Morice, R.N., a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Somerville, Navan, the wife of 
Sir William Somerville, bart., a dau. 

In Queen-st., Mayfair, the wife of Major 
F. W. Lambert, a dau. 

At Rookcliffe, Lymington, the wife of Capt. 
R. H. Smith Barry, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Potter’s-bar, the wife of 
the Rev. Hugh Huleatt, Principal Chaplain, 
Aldershot, a son. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, the wife of John 
Drummond, esq., of Balquhandy, Perthshire, 
a dau. 

Oct. 20. In Queen’s-terrace, the Hon. Mrs, 
Hardinge, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Pontesbury, Shropshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Harrison, a son. 

At Highwood-house, Hendon, the wife of 
Capt. R. C. Dent, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dee. 2, 1862. At Brisbane, Queensland, Alexr. 
Jenyns Boyd, esq., youngest son of Col. Chas. 
Boyd, to Isabella, dau. of the late Rev. G. B. 
Dawson, Rector of Aghade, co. Carlow. 

June 25, 1863. At Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Thomas James Maling, esq., only son of the 
late Vice-Admiral Maling, of the Elms, Wor- 
cestershire, to Rosa Harper, fourth dau. of the 
Bishop of Christchurch. 

July 8. At Benares, Lieut. Edw. J. Webber, 
H.M.’s 10th Bengal Cavalry, to Ada Maria, 
second dau. of Major Goad, Simla. 

Aug.3. At the Cathedral, Mauritius, Lieut. 
E. F. Lloyd, R.E., to Marie Eugénie, relict of 
W. Seward, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Peshawur, E. E. B. Bond, esq., 
Lieut. Bengal Staff Corps, son of the late Col. 
Bond, H.M.’s 15th Hussars, to Julia Harrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late John Trevelyan, esq., of 
Perranuthnoe, Cornwall, and of Lansdown- 
crescent, Bath. 

Aug.10. At the British Legation, ‘Lima, 
Peru, Joseph Hindle, esq., C.E., of Lima, son 
of the Rev. Joseph Hindle, Vicar of Higham, 
Kent, to Edith, dau. of the late John Temple- 
ton, esq., of Kensington. 

Aug. 13. At the Cathedral, Grahamstown, 
W. J. Byde Martin, esq., 10th Regt., eldest 
son of W. Martin, esq., Kilmartin, Argyllshire, 
~- _ second dau. of W. G. Atherstone, esq., 

Aug. 18. At Bangalore, J. Liston Paul, esq., 
M.D., Surgeon to the General Hospital, Madras, 
to Annie Amelia, eldest dau. of James Shaw, 
€sq., Inspector-General of Hospitals at Madras, 

Aug. 25. At Azimghur, Benares, Lieut. 
Neville Fraser Parker, H.M.’s Bengal Army, 


and eldest son of the late Major Neville Anbury 
Parker, of the 58th Bengal N.I., to Annie, dau. 
of the late James W. Young, esq., of Cheldaff, 
co. Donegal. 

Sept.9. At St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, 
Charles Grant Walker, esq., Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, late of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Lucilla, 
only dau. of the late Mitchel Henry Fagan, 
Capt. H.M.’s 64th Regt., and sister of the Rev. 
H. S. Fagan, M.A., Charleombe, Bath. 

Sept.15. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Capt. Joseph Jones, 3rd W.I. Regt., to Fanny, 
dau. of the late G, Vane, esq. 

At Whetstone, the Rev. Richard J. Newby, 
M.A., Vicar of Enderby-cum-Whetstone, to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of John Clarke, 
esq., of Whetstone-pastures, Leicestershire. 

At Iffley, Oxon., Francis Henry Wilkinson, 
esq., of the Madras C.S., to Marion, dau. of 
Capt. H. Strong, 10th M.N.L. 

Sept. 16. At Vere, Jamaica, Reginald Henry, 
third son of James Elliott, esq., C.E., of New- 
hall, Dymchureb, Kent, to Catberine, only child 
of H. Callaghan, esq., of Pusey-hall, Vere. 

Sept.17. At St. Mary’s, Wareham, Dorset, 
Edward, second son of William Stanford, esq., 
of Eatons, Ashurst, Sussex, to Mary Sarah 
Emma, eldest dau. of Hugh Jones, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Col. Jones, of Nenagh, 
Wexford, 

At Henllan, Denbighshire, Thos. Burgoyne 
Watts, esq., of the Oaks, Chorley, Lancashire, 
to Evadne, youngest dau. of the late Aneurin 
Owen, esq., of Egryn, co. Denbigh. 

At Bucknall, Staffordshire, Taylor Ashworth, 
esq., Cleveland-house, Shelton, youngest son 
of the late George Ashworth, esq., J.P., Roche 
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house, Rochdale, to Annie, second dau. of Wm. 
Mellor Meigh, esq., Ash-hall, Staffordshire. 

At Ampthill, Beds., the Rev. F. P. Du Sautoy, 
M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of St. John’s, Duxford, to Sarah Annie, 
eldest dau. of the late J. Eagles, esq., of 
Ampthill. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Owen Lloyd, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, fourth 
son of the late Thos. Lloyd, esq., of Bronwydd, 
Cardiganshire, to Elizabeth Caroline Ann, only 
surviving child of the late Thomas Mitchell, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At Elgin, James N. Bell, esq., M.D., Surgeon 
2nd Battalion 5th Fusiliers, to Jane Grant, 
eldest dau, of the late Jas. Mellis, esq., Elgin. 

At St. Olave’s, York, James Paul Cobbett, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, third 
son of the late William Cobbett, esq., M.P., to 
Marianne, dau. of Robert Hudson, esq., of 
York. 

At Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, the 
Rev. H. W. Bromley Way, son of the Rev. 
H. H. Way, of Alderbourne, Bucks., to Fanny 
Agnes, only dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Watkins, of South Malling, Sussex. 

Sept.19. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., and 
afterwards at the Swedish Legation, Gustaf 
Fredk., Count Blonde, of Biorno, to Ida Horatia 
Charlotte, only dau. of Horace Marryat, esq., 
‘and granddau. of the late Gen. the Right Hon. 
Lord Edward Somerset, G.C.B. 

At St. Olave’s, York, Col. Bertie Edward 
Murray Gordon, Lieut.-Col. of the 91st Argyll- 
shire Regt., second son of Alex. Gordon, esq., 
of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, to Katharine Alicia, 
second dau. of Francis Beynon Hacket, esq., 
of Moor-hall, Warwickshire, and granddau. 
of the late Thomas Horton, esq., and the Lady 
Mary Horton, of Howroyde-hall, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 21. At St. Mary Magdalene, Lincoln, 
the Rev. Charles Edward Hey, B.A., Minor 
Canon of Winchester Cathedral, t Ellen, 
youngest dau. of Darwin Chawner, esq., M.D., 
of Lincoln. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Francis 
Jickling, Rector of Beeston St. Lawrence, and 
Incumbent of Ashmanhaugh, Norfolk, to Rose 
Elizabeth, younger dau. of Major-Gen. James 
Alexander, C.B. 

Sept. 22, At St. Alphege, Greenwich, Henry 
8. King, esq., of Manor-house, Chigwell, Essex, 
to Harriet Eleanor, eldest dau. of Adm. and 
Lady Harriet Baillie-Hamilton. 

At the British Embassy, Stuttgart, Maj.- 
Gen. F. C. Burnett, of Gadgirth, Ayrshire, late 
of the Royal Artillery, to Mary, third dau. of 
the late Maj.-Gen. John Grant, Bombay Ar- 
tillery. 

At Trinity Church, Bishop’s-rd., Bayswater, 
Alexander Goldie, esq., of Edinburgh, second 
son of the late Col. A. Goldie, Military Auditor- 
Gen. in Calcutta, to Charlotte Elizabeth, only 
dau. of John Edwards, esq., London. 

At Glendermott, Alexander Shuldham, esq., 
Captain of the Londonderry Light Infantry, 
second son of the late Molyneux Wm. Shuld- 


ham, esq., Ballymahon, co. Longford, to Letitia 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late George Knox, 
esq., J.P., D.L., of Prehen, co, Londonderry. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. William 
Medland, Curate of Newchurch, Isle of Wight, 
eldest son of Wm. Medland, esq., of St. Neot’s, 
Huntingdonshire, to Louisa Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Golding, Vicar 
of Brimpton, Berks. 

At Burley, near Leeds, the Rev. T. Wilder 
Sewell, M.A., of East Woodhay, Berkshire, 
third son of the late F. T. D. Sewell, esq., of 
Wick-hill-house, in the same county, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of William Firth, esq., of Burley- 
wood, near Leeds, 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. George 
Maberly Smith, M.A., Curate of Penshurst, 
Kent, fifth son of the late Benjamin Smith, 
esq., to Emily Harriett, eldest dau. of Maxwell 
Macartney, esq., M.D., of Hurstleigh, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

At Kilmersdon, Somersetshire, Edw. Charles, 
eldest son of Edwin Scobell, esq., of Good- 
ameavy-house, Devon, to Marianne Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Robert John Peel, esq., 
of Burton-on-Trent. 

At Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, the Rev. John 
S. Owen, B.A., LL.B., Curate of St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich, to Alice Hall, elder dau. of Frederick 
Vulliamy, esq., of Millbrooke-house, Caris- 
brooke. 

Sept. 23. At St. Michael-in-the-Hamlet, 
Liverpool, John H. Braithwaite, esq., of Liver- 
pool, to Francis Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. R. J. Sergeantson, Vicar of Snaith, 
Yorkshire, and granddau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Ballard, of Coates-hall, in the same county. 

At Easington, the Rev. Thomas Frederick 
Hardwich, to Junie Caroline, second dau. of 
the Rev. James Manisty, Rector of Easington, 
co. Durham. 

Sept. 24. At St. John’s, Maidstone, Lieut.- 
Col. H. C. Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
eldest son of Col. Fletcher, of Kenward, Kent, 
to the Lady Harriet Marsham, second dau. of 
the late Earl of Romney. 

At.Halberton, Devon, the Rev. Boscawen 
Somerset, son of the late Right Hon. and Rev. 
Lord William Somerset, to Florence Smalwood, 
youngest dau. of the late John Were Clarke, 
esq., of Bridwell-house, Devon. 

At Edinburgh, John McDiarmid, esq., 
Liverpool, to Janet Catherine, eldest dau. of 
Maj.-Gen. Charles Wahab, Madras Army. 

At Christ Church, Battersea, Capt. William 
Henry Hessey, of the Madras Staff Corps, to 
Louisa, dau. of Philip Cazenove, esq., of 
Clapham-common. 

At Aldenham, Herts., Charles George, son 
of the late Charles Boulton, esq., and the Hon. 
Mrs. Boulton, to Georgiana, second dau. of the 
late Henry Iitid Nicholl, esq., D.C.L. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. Henry Charles Seller, 
B.A., Incumbent of Trull, Somerset, to Martha, 
dau. of the late Philip Jenner, esq., of New 
Close, Sussex. 

At Cotheridge, the Rev. R. Wallace Deane, 
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M.A., Vicar of Turville, only surviving son of 
Richard Deane, esq., of the How, near Henley- 
on-Thames, to Juliana Maria, only surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. J. W. Gabriel, R.N., K.H. 

At the Abbey Church, Malvern, the Rev. 
Henry Leftwich Freer, youngest son of J. B. 
Freer, esq., Stratford-on-Avon, to Mary Emme- 
line, youngest dau. of John Amery, esq., 
Manor-house, Eckington, Worcestershire. 

Sept. 28. At All Souls’, Langham-place, 
Augustus Frederick Tanner, late Lieut. in the 
100th Regt., to Susan, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Dickson. 

Sept, 29. At Trinity Church, Ryde, Major 
Charles Kendal Bushe, 59th Regt., eldest son 
of the late Thomas Bushe, esq., of Furry-park, 
co. Dublin, and grandson of the late Chief 
Justice Bushe, to Victoria, third dau. of the 
late Arthur French, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Ryde, Walter Raleigh, 
only son of the late Walter Calverley Treve- 
lyan, esq., and grandson of the late Walter 
Trevelyan, esq., of Netherwitton-hall, North- 
umberland, to Marion Adelaide, only dau. of 
the Rev. Charles W. Leslie. 

At Bridgnorth, the Rev. Henry Bolland, 
M.A., Vicar of St. James’s, Wolverhampton, 
to Maria, elder dau. of Lt.-Col. Purton, C.B. 

At Lymington, Hants., Frank Hythe, son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. D’Arcy, R.A., to Anna 
Maria, dau. of Col. R. Salisbury Simpson, late 
of H.M.’s Bengal Army, and granddau. of 
General C. W. Hamilton, of Home Mead, 
Lymington. 

At Edmonton, the Rev. Charles Hilliard 
Miller, only son of the late Rev. Chas. Miller, 
Rector of Thorpe, Derbyshire, to Harriet Julia, 
eldest dau. of Capt. J. Campbell, late of H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

At St. Mark’s, North Audley-st., the Rev. 
W. F. Chambers, Vicar of North Kelsey, Lin- 
coln, elder son of W. F. Chambers, K.C.H., 
F.R.S., &c., to Augusta K. R., elder dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, Vicar of Milford, 
Hants., and sometime Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

At the Episcopal, Church, Cupar-Fife, Mon- 
tague George Browne, esq., Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, third son of Colonel C. R. Browne, late of 
the Bengal Army, to Marion Frances, only 
dau. of the late James Alexander Seton, esq., 
of H.M.’s 11th Hussars, and granddau. of the 
late Colonel Seton, of Brookheath, Hants. 

At Leek, Staffordshire, William Henry Jones 
(now, by Royal licence, William Henry Jones- 
Byrom), esq., Comm. R.N., to Sarah Henrietta 
Byrom, granddau. of the late Richard Gaunt, 
esq., of Leek. 

At the Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary 
at Felton, Northumberland, John Errington, 
esq., of High Warden, Northumberland; to 
Gertrude Mary, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Riddell, esq., of Felton-park. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Banks 
Wright, esq., late 15th King’s Hussars, second 
son of the Rev. J. Banks Wright, of Shelton, 
Notts., to Catherine, only dau. of the late Rev. 
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William Greenwood, Rector of Thrapston, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Blyth, Notts., the Rev. Charles C. Ellison, 
M.A., Vicar of Bracebridge, younger son of 
Lieut.-Col. Ellison, of Boultham-hall, near 
Lincoln, to Elizabeth, only dau. of Henry 
Beevor, esq., of Blyth. 

Sept. 30. At Narborough, John Robinson, 
esq., Osmondthorpe-hall, near Leeds, to Jane, 
dau. of Thomas Hind, esq., of Narborough, 
Leicestershire. 

At the Collegiate Church of Southwell, the 
Rev. Joseph Walker, M.A., Rector of Aver- 
ham and Kelham, Notts., to Elizabeth Susanna 
Victoria, dau. of the Rey. J. D. Becher, of 
Hill-house, Southwell. 

Oct. 1. At Hinton Charterhouse, Bath, Wm. 
Charles Stewart Hamilton, esq., of Craiglaw, 
Wigtonshire, N.B., to Margaret Anne Mary, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Jones, esq., of 
Hinton Charterhouse, and the Hon. Mrs.Jones. 

At Trinity Church, Bedford, William Naylor, 
only son of Charles Frederick Carne, esq., of 
Liverpool, and grandson of the late John Carne, 
esq., of Falmouth, to Catherine Charlotte, dau, 
of Colonel G. B. B. Groube, late Madras Light 
Cavalry. 

At the parish church, Marylebone, William 
Dundas Gardiner, esq., Gisborne Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, and of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of William Gardiner, esq., 
Commander R.N., to Georgina Mary, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Sidney Cooper, esq., A.R.A., 
of Dorset-sq., and Vernon Holme, Kent. 

At Leighton Buzzard, the Rev. David Car- 
son, M.A., Chaplain R.N., to Mary Jane, 
younger dau. of J. D. Bassett, esq., The Cedars, 
Leighton Buzzard. 

At Ockbrook, the Rev. Claude A. Lilling- 
ston, to Edith, youngest dau. of Thomas Pares, 
esq., of Hopewell-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Weston Church, Bath, Robert Rollo Gil- 
lespie, esq., Capt. 106th Regt. Light Infantry, 
to Minnie, dau. of Adm. J. Townsend Coffin, of 
Portledge, Newbridge-hill, Bath. 

At Keady, co. Armagh, Jas. Patrick Murray 
Newton, esq., llth Regt. Bombay N.I., to 
Mary Beatrice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Oulson, Rector of Keady. 

Oct. 2. At St. Thomas’s English Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh, William Seton Charters, 
esq., M.D., late of the H.E.I.C.S. Bengal 
Medical Establishment, to Anne, relict of Bruce 
Boswell, esq., of Crawley-grange, and Ast- 
wood-manor, Bucks., Lieut.-Col. Bengal Army. 

At Achurch, Northamptonshire, Wm. J. Ren- 
dall, esq., 55th Regt., to Sarah Frances, young- 
est surviving dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Potter, 
M.A., Rector of Dromaid, co. Sligo. 

At the British Legation, Berne, the Rev. 
J. B. Cane, M.A., Rector of Weston, Notts., 
eldest son of the Rev. T. C. Cane, M.A., 
of Brackenhurst, near Southwell, to Alicia 
Eling, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Boileau 
Elliott, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of Tattingstone, 
Suffolk. 

Oct. 3, At the Episcopal Chapel, Banchory, 
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Aberdeenshire, Hugh Barlow Lindsay, esq., 
Bombay Civil Service, nephew of the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, to Jane Lady Mun- 
caster. 

At Pelynt, John Barton Sterling, esq., of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Caroline Matilda, eldest 
dau. of Sir John S. Trelawny, bart., M.P., of 
Trelawne, Cornwall. 

At Hurst, Berks., James, youngest son of 
the late William Greenwood, esq., of Brook- 
wood-park, Hants., to Laura Gertrude Anna, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Oldfield 
Bowles, esq., formerly of North Aston, Oxon. 

At Pickering, the Rev. William Hynde, 
Curate of St. Peter’s, Maidstone, to Kathleen 
Augusta Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. G. A. 
Cockburn, M.A., Rector of Pickering. 

Oct. 6. At St. Michael’s, Oxford, the Rev. 
Lloyd 8. Bruce, M.A., youngest son of the late 
Sir James R. Bruce, bart., of Downhill, and 
Rector of Hale, to Jane, dau. of James H. 
Skene, esq., H.M.’s Consul at Aleppo, and 
granddau. of James Skene, esq., of Rubislaw. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Hon. and 
Rev. Wingfield S. T wistleton Wykeham Fiennes, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Alice 
Susan, second dau. of the Hon. and Rev, 
Grantham M. Yorke, M.A., Rector of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham, and Rural Dean. 

At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Edward H. J. 
Craufurd, esq., younger of Auchinames, N.B., 
and M.P. for the Ayr Burghs, to Frances, only 
dau. of the late Rev. William Molesworth, In- 
cumbent of St. Breoke, Cornwall. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Capt. Frederick Montague Raynsford, H.M.’s 
Madras Staff Corps, eldest son of the late 
Brigadier Raynsford, of H.H. the Nizam’s 
Service, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Rutherford, esq., of Fairnington, 
Kelso, N.B. 

At Bratoft, Lincolnshire, George Boden, esq., 
Q.C., Recorder of Derby, to Louisa Augusta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William Worsley, Rector 
of Bratoft. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Francis H. E. 
Day, esq., Lieut. R.A., to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the late William Taylor, esq., of Edgbaston, 
Warwickshire. : 

At Bilton, York, James Freeman, esq., of 
Skewkirk, youngest son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Freeman, formerly of Charwelton, Northants., 
to Anne Elizabeth, younger dau. of 8. P. Wilks, 
esq., of Clifton, York. 

At Gretton, the Rev. Serocold Clarke Skeels, 
Curate of St. Michael’s, Stamford, eldest son of 
Henry Skeels, esq., to Maria Sarah, only dau, 
of the Rev. Abner W, Brown, Vicar of Gretton 
and Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

At Fremington, Edward Clarke, esq., of 
Avishays, Chaffcombe, Somerset, third son of 
the late Thomas Edward Clarke, esq., of Trem- 
lett-house, in the same county, to Barbara, 
youngest dau. of the late W. Arundell Yeo, 
esq., of Fremington-house, North Devon, and 
of Dinham-house, Cornwall. 

At Seamer, near Scarborough, the Rev, Chas, 


Hooper Shebbeare, Incumbent of Wykeham, 
Yorkshire, to Lucy Marian, elder dau. of the 
Rev. J. R. Inge, Vicar of Seamer. 

At St. Mary’s, Peckham, John Todd French, 
esq., of London, to Eleanor Cochet, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut. John Willison, R.N., 
formerly of Bideford, Devon. 

Oct.7. At Old Charlton, Capt. Walter J. 
Stopford, late 52nd Light Infantry, to Annette 
Jane, third dau. of Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir 
Montagu Stopford, K.C.B. 

At Cotmanhay, Derbyshire, Edmund Con- 
stantine Hen. Phipps, esq., Secretary at H.M.’s 
Legation at Stuttgart, only son of the late Hon. 
Edmund Phipps, to Maria Jane, eldest dau. of 
Alfred Miller Mundy, esq., of Shipley, Derby- 
shire. 

At Trowbridge, Wilts., the Rev. J. Francis 
Witty, Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Sheffield, 
to Mary Sarah, eldest dau. of J. H. Webb, J.P., 
of Trowbridge. 

At Kirkby-Lonsdale, the Rev. Frank Taylor, 
youngest son of Samuel Taylor, esq., of Ibbots- 
holme, Windermere, to Annie, youngest dau. 
of the late Francis Pearson, esq., of Kirkby- 
Lonsdale. 

At Llanfair-Dyffryn-Clwyd, Ruthin, the Rev. 
G. Lloyd-Roberts, Rector of Ryton, Shiffnal, 
Salop, only son of Gabriel Roberts, esq., of 
Cefncoch, Ruthin, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. 
of Henry Tayleur, esq., of Brynyffymnor, 
Ruthin. 

At Christchurch, Ainsworth, the Rev. T. T. 
Berger, B.A., Incumbent of St. James’s, Bolton, 
youngest son of G. Berger, esq., of Friern- 
house, Whetstone, Middlesex, to Eliza Jane, 
second dau. of James Knowles, esq., of Ains- 
worth-lodge, near Bolton, Lancashire. 

At Carnmoney, Owen R. Slacke, esq., 10th 
Royal Hussars, eldest son of the Rev. W. R. 
Slacke, Newcastle, co. Down, to Katherine, 
eldest dau. of Charles Lanyon, esq., The Abbey, 
White Abbey, co. Antrim. 

At the British Embassy, Munich, E. T. Wake- 
field, esq., Pembridge-villas, Bayswater, to 
Florence Wharton, dau. of Capt. Hawkins, of 
Shirenewton-house, Monmouthshire. 

Oct. 8. At Hale, near Farnham, Surrey, 
Lieut.-Col. Richard G. A. Luard, Assistant- 
Inspector of Volunteers, to Hannah, dau. of 
the late Henry Chamberlin, esq., of Narbo- 
rough, Norfolk, 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, William Robert 

Welche Lea, esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 16th Regt., 
to Margaret Forbes, eldest dau. of Arthur 
William Alloway, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 4th 
Regt. 
At North Harborne, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
H. Granger Southcomb, of Honiton, Devon, to 
Caroline Nicholson, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. 
Green Simcox, Vicar of North Harborne. 

At Welbury, Yorkshire, the Rev. Edward 
H. Boardman, Incumbent of Grazeley, near 
Reading, to Charlotte Anne, widow of the Rev. 
H. ffarington Coxe. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Maslen, 
esq., to Charlotte Mary, youngest dau, of the 
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late Rev. John Matthews, M.A., Vicar of 
Shrewton and Stapelford, Wilts. 

At Clapham, Surrey, the Rev. Wm. Warren, 
of Trowbridge, Wilts., son of the late Robert 
Boyle Warren, esq., M.D., of Kinsale, to Frances, 
second dau. of Francis James Ridsdale, esq., of 
Victoria-road, Clapham, and of Gray’s-inn. 

At the Collegiate Church, Southwell, James 
Chadwick, esq., of Castleton-moor, Lancashire, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Langley Maltby, esq., of Southwell. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Robert Drys- 
dale Turner, esq., of Downham, Norfolk, to 
Mary Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. John 
Olive, Vicar of Hellingly, Sussex. 

Oct. 9. At the British Legation, Berne, 
Thomas, eldest son of Henry Rudd, esq., Kil- 
bryde Castle, Perthshire, to Louisa Matilda, 
dau. of the Rev. Lawrence Lockhart, of Wicket- 
shaw, and Milton-Lockhart, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

Oct. 10. At Catshill, near Bromsgrove, John 
Webster, esq., of the Valley, Bromsgrove, to 
Elizabeth Agnes, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Housman, Incumbent of Catshill. 

At Edgbaston, Frederick Herbert, youngest 
son of the late Thos. Neville, esq., of Haselow- 
hall, Staffordshire, to Frances Margaret, young- 
est dau. of the late James Bracy Perry, esq., of 
Ley-hall, Handsworth. 

Oct. 12. At Christ Church, Regent’s-park, 
the Rev. Charles Langton, of Hartfield, Sussex, 
to Catherine, dau. of the late Robert Waring 
Darwin, esq., M.D., of Shrewsbury. 

Oct.13. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Thomas 
H. Greer, esq., R.A., of Dublin, youngest son 
of thg’late Major Joseph Greer, of Grange, 
D.j/and J.P. for the counties of Armagh and 
Tyrone, to Geraldine Elizabeth Blennerhassett 
Fitzgerald, eldest dau. of the Knight of Glinn, 
Glinn Castle, co. Limerick. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Fredk. John, 
youngest son of William Blandy, esq., J.P., of 
Reading, Berks., to Mary Anne Matilda, third 
dau. of J. W. Treeby, esq., J.P. and D.L., of 
Westbourne-terrace, Paddington. 

At St.Marylebone, Geo. Kirwan, esq., Capt. 
25th King’s Own Borderers, son of the late 
Richard Kirwan, esq., 7th Royal Fusiliers, to 
Ellen Ewbank, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Robt. Ewbank Chambers, 9th Bengal Cavalry. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Charles Henry 
Boileau, esq., 6lst Regt., second son of Major- 
Gen. Boileau, late Royal Bengal Artillery, to 
Susanna Maria, eldest dau. of J. Le Bailly, 
esq., of Les Vaux, Jersey. 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, the Rev. Wm. 
Oke Cleave, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicar of Hinxton, 
Cambridgeshire, and Principal of Victoria Col- 
lege, Jersey, to Lucy Bingham, second dau. of 
the late Samuel Rogers, esq., The Brooklands, 
Bromsgrove. 

At the parish church, Brighton, Richard 
Gregory, esq., of Belle-Vue, co. Dublin, to 
Isabel Sophie, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
George Porter, formerly of the 61st Regt., and 
widow of J. E. Jones, esq., CE. 
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At the Catholic Church, Gravesend, A. M. 
D’Arcy, esq., eldest son of N. D’Arcy, esq., 
of Balliforan, co. Galway, to Mary, only dau. 
of John Lalor, esq., of Rosherville, and grand- 
dau. of the late P. Lalor, esq., of Tenakill, 
formerly M.P. for Queen’s County. 

Oct. 14. At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Graham H. Squire, M.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Curate of Sydenham, Kent, to Mary, 
dau. of Samuel Waite, esq., and granddau. of 
the late John Francis Spenlove, esq., of the 
Abbey, Abingdon, Berks. 

At Belfast, Richard, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Sir Hercules Richard Langrishe, bart., of 
Knocktopher, co. Kilkenny, to Fannie, eldest 
dau. of Stafford Chaine, esq., of Spring Farm, 
co. Antrim. 

At Darfield, Major Margesson, of the 56th 
Regt., to Lucy Matilda, youngest dau. of E. B. 
Beaumont, esq., of Woodhall, Yorkshire. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Charles Francis 
Gale, esq., to Harriet, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Tyers Tyers, esq., of Glenmore-lodge, Chelten- 
ham, and granddau. of the late Adm. Thomas 
Brown. 

At St. John’s, Edinburgh, Walter Henry, 
eldest son. of Lieut.-Col. Erskine, C.B., to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of William Forbes, 
esq., of Medwyn, co. Peebles. 

At the Abbey Church, Romsey, the Rev. 
John Peake, Vicar of Totternboe, Bedfordshire, 
to Matilda Anne, elder dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Marshall, K.H. 

At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Edwin Syder 
Steward, esq., of Bracondale, Norwich, to Kate 
Jane Bell, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Ed- 
mund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate. 

At Bucknell, Salop, Hugh Law, eldest son of 
Maj. Hugh Monro St. Vincent Rose, of Tarlogie, 
N.B., to Ellen Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. R. Coope, Vicar of Bucknell. 

At Lyng, Norfolk, the Rev. G. F. Winstanley 
Wallis, Incumbent of Toft, Cheshire, to Caro- 
line Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Millett, 
Rector of Lyng. 

Oct. 15. At the parish church, Brighton, 
James Legh Thursby, esq., Major 22nd Regt., 
second son of the Rev. William Thursby, of 
Ormerod-house, Lancashire, to Harriet Matilda, 
widow of Hardman Earle, jun., esq., of Liver- 
pool, and eldest dau. of Edward Johnston, esq., 
of Brighton. 

At St. Katherine Colman, City, Walter, second 
son of George Kinnell, esq., Jewry-st., to Anne, 
third dau. of John Larkin, esq., Hadlow-place, 
near Tonbridge, Kent. 

Oct. 17. At Trinity Church, Bayswater, 
James G. Bell, esq., of the Madras Staff Corps, 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Bell, to Agnes Mary, 
eldest dau. of Henry William Hull, esq., of 
Porchester-sq. 

Oct.20. At St.James’s, Paddington, Henry 
Nevill, second son of Sir Edward C. Dering, 
bart., M.P., H.M.’s Secretary of Legation at 
Berne, to Rosa, dau. of Joseph Underwood, 
esq., of Hyde-park-gardens. 
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dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Oct. 8. At his episcopal residence, 
aged 76, the Most Rev. and Right Hon. 
Richard Whately, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

The deceased prelate, who was the 
fourth son of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Whately, Prebendary of Bristol, by the 
daughter of W. Plumer, esq., of Ware 
Park, Herts., was born in Cavendish- 
square, London, on Feb. 1, 1787. He 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
was B.A. in 1808, and M.A. in 1812. 
In 1810 be obtained the prize for his 
English essay, “ What are the Arts in 
the Cultivation of which the Ancients 
were less Successful than the Moderns ?” 
The following year he was elected Fellow 
of Oriel, then considered the highest 
honour in Oxford except the Provostship 
of the same College. Oriel at this time 
was known throughout Europe as the 
great school of speculative philosophy. 
Among the Fellows were Edward Coples- 
ton, John Davison, Edward Hawkins, 
Renn Dickson Hampden, John Keble, 
and Thomas Arnold. John Henry New- 
man succeeded to Whately’s fellowship, 
and Edward Bouverie Pusey became a 
Fellow two or three years later. At 
one time, indeed, seven Oriel men were 
bishops, including Whately, Copleston, 
Mant, Wilberforce, and Hampden. 

In 1821 Mr. Whately married Mary, 
the daughter of William Pope, Esq., of 
Hillingdon, Middlesex, by whom he had 
a family of one son (now the Ven. Edw. 
Whately, Archdeacon of Glendalough) 
and several daughters. In 1822 he was 
Bampton Lecturer, taking for his subject 
“The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in 
Matters of Religion ;” and in the same 
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year he was presented to the rectory of 
Halesworth, Suffolk, and there his first 
three sermons, “On a Christian’s Duty 
to Established Governments and Laws,” 
first appeared, followed rapidly by the 
curious volume entitled “Historic Doubts 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte.” In 
1823 he published five more sermons, 
and in 1825, “Essays on Doctrinal 
Points.” Lord Grenville, Chancellor of 
Oxford, recalled him to the University 
in the latter year, in the capacity of 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, on which 
occasion he took the degrees of B.D. 
and D.D. At Oxford he wrote his cele- 
brated books, “The Elements of Logic” 
(1826) and the “Elements of Rhetoric” 
(1828), both being originally contributed 
to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
For one year, 1830-1, he was Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford. His 
essay on the difficulties in the writings 
of St. Paul, his treatise on the Sabbath, 
and his work on the errors of Romanism 
were produced between 1820 and 1831. 
In 1831, on the death of Archbishop 
Magee, Earl Grey appointed Dr. Whately 
to the see of Dublin, and he succeeded 
as Bishop of Kildare in 1846 (that see 
having been prospectively united to 
Dublin under the Church Temporalities 
Act), on the death of Dr. Charles Lind- 
say. He was Visitor of Trinity College, 
Dublin; FPrebendary ex officio of Cullen 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy; and 
Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
Archbishop Whately was appointed 
one of the first Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland, of which 
system he was a stedfast and consistent 
supporter throughout the whole of his 
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career in that country, even after he had 
felt compelled to retire from the Board 
in consequence of changes of which 
he disapproved. From the foundation 
of the system till 1852—a period of 
twenty years—he devoted all the ener- 
gies of his mind to its advancement and 
defence with a perseverance which no 
opposition could weaken, and a courage 
and firmness which were only strength- 
ened and increased by the difficulties 
encountered and the personal attacks 
to which he was exposed. He was 
constant in his attendance at the meet- 
ings of the Board, a frequent visitor at 
its model schools, and an anxious ob- 
server of the progress of the system. 
His pen was ever ready to repel the 
attacks made upon it. In his addresses 
at public meetings, in the charges to 
his clergy, and in numerous pamphlets, 
he defended its principles and exposed 
the misrepresentations of its opponents. 
He also composed several manuals of 
instruction for the use of the schools on 
“Money Matters,” on “ Reasoning,” on 
the “ Evidences of Christianity,” and on 
the “British Constitution,” in which 
he displayed extraordinary capacity for 
rendering profound truths intelligible 
to the young. His scrupulous impar- 
tiality secured the entire confidence of 
the Roman Catholic Commissioners as 
long as he had for his colleague the 
Right Rev. Dr. Murray, the Romish 
Archbishop, but after the death of that 
prelate in 1852, difficulties arose, which 
at length induced Archbishop Whately 
to withdraw himself from the Board. 
This open breach with Rome did much 
to render him acceptable to an influen- 
tial party in the Irish Church, which 
had hitherto looked on him with ill- 
concealed dislike, and from that time 
a better understanding and a more cor- 
dial state of feeling existed between him 
and the majority of the clergy of his 
own diocese. These amicable relations 
were strengthened by the zeal and ac- 
tivity of Mrs. Whately aud her daughters 
in establishing and conducting ragged 
schools and supporting the Irish Church 
Missions to Roman Catholics. The Arch- 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXV, 
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bishop took no part in these proselytizing 
movements, though he looked kindly on 
the efforts of those who were engaged 
in them. 

Dr. Whately became a widower in 
1860. Shortly after, his own health 
began to decline, and he died after a 
lingering illness, very generally re- 
gretted. The “Morning Post” ob- 
serves :— 


“Archbishop Whately has long been 
known to the world not only as a pro- 
fessional theologian, but as a most acute 
thinker and accurate reasoner. After 
leading intellectual society in Oxford, 
he has for the last thirty years led the 
intellectual society of the Irish capital. 
His political influence was very great. 
As a Privy Councillor, and, in the ab- 
sence of the Viceroy, one of the Lords 
Justices of Ireland, he was mixed up 
with the politics of successive Adminis- 
trations; but never was his advice given 
factiously, or from party motives, to 
either Whig or Tory Lord Lieutenant ; 
in fact, throughout his life he kept him- 
self entirely free from political partisan- 
ship, and no one could ever tell whether 
he was a Whig or a Tory, for he voted 
not with a party but as his conscience 
dictated. American scholars give him 
equal rank with Butler, Watson, and 
Paley, one writer going so far as to say 
that he is the only Anglican bishop 
whose name will live. Exaggerated as 
this opinion may seem, no one can 
hesitate to admit that Dr. Whately has 
established a great school of Liberal 
thought, that his teaching and his works 
have affected more than one generation 
of the most iutellectual students at 
Oxford and in Dublin; and that for this 
rare and precious influence his name 
deserves to be remembered.” 


Equally just is the tribute paid to his 
memory from another quarter (“ Edin- 
burgh Courant”) :— 


“The Archbishop was a voluminous 
writer, and wrote some of the best Eng- 
lish of the day,—lucid, lively, unaffected, 
and often garnished with exquisite il- 
lustrations witty rather than poetic, and 
akin to the daring humour which often 
distinguished his conversation. His ser- 
vices in helping to restore the study of 
Logic are well known, and his treatise 
is admitted to be the best popular intro- 
duction to it. ‘The courage and vigour 
with which he expounded his views and 
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defended them was thoroughly respect- 
able. He was a personality, as well as 
a man of literary talent, and though 
few men have commanded a better style 
of its kind since the days of Cobbett and 
Paley, he always owed his influence to 
his character as much as to his pen. 
His range of subjects was remarkable, 
embracing politics, theology, education, 
and general literature; and —contro- 
versial considerations apart —he cer- 
tainly did much to sustain the intel- 
lectual honour of the Church of Swift, 
and Berkeley, and Wolfe.” 

Though his income was, for his sta- 
tion, but very moderate, the late Arch- 
bishop was most munificent, and most 
disinterested in the bestowal of his 
patronage. His liberality to the Irish 
clergy during the famine years, and when 
the opposition to the payment of tithes 
had reduced many of them to very deep 
distress, was unbounded; and among 
other monuments of his beneficence is 
the Whately Professorship of Political 
Economy, which he endowed in the 
Dublin University. 





Lorp LYNDHURST. 

Oct. 12. At his house, George-street, 
Hanover-square, aged 91, the Right 
Hon. John Singleton Copley, Lord 
Lyndhurst, thrice Lord Chancellor. 

The deceased peer was the only sur- 
viving son of Mr. John Singleton Copley, 
and was born at Boston in New Eng- 
land, May 21, 1772. His father and 
mother were both conspicuous persons 
in their way. Mr. Copley was a distin- 
guished American artist. He was the 
son of Mr. Richard Copley, of Limerick, 
by the daughter of Mr. John Singleton, 
an ancestor of the Singletons of Quein- 
ville Abbey, co. Clare. Richard Copley 
emigrated to America before the Ameri- 
can rebellion, Mr. Richard Clarke, whose 
daughter (Susan) married Mr. Copley, 
was a wealthy merchant in Boston, and 
filled the position of agent and “ factor” 
of the East India Company for their tea 
trade. The revolution made it a trouble- 
some time for the Company’s brokers 
and their connexions. It was in Boston 
that the duty on tea was first resisted, 
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and the populace seized the ships and 
threw the tea overboard, to avoid pay- 
ing the tax, The threatening aspect of 
affairs induced Mr. Copley, who was 
a loyalist, to remove with his family to 
England, in 1774. He painted many 
well-known pictures (among others, the 
Death of the Earl of Chatham, now in 
the National Gallery), and died in 1815 ; 
his wife survived him till 1836. His 
distinguished son (according to his own 
statement in the House of Lords in 
March, 1859) was originally destined 
for his father’s profession, and for some 
time attended the lectures of Reynolds 
and Barry ; but he was eventually placed 
under the Rev. Mr. Horne, a private 
tutor, and was entered in 1790 at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1794 as second Wrangler 
and Smith’s Junior Mathematical Prize- 
man. His original destination was the 
Church ; but, having been elected a Fel- 
low of his College in 1797, he resolved 
to follow the Law, and entered himself as 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn. Before leav- 
ing Cambridge he had been named one 
of the “Travelling Bachelors” of the 
University—an appointment which en- 
abled him to visit the United States of 
America, and to become acquainted with 
the land of his grandfuther’s adoption. 
This visit he made in company with the 
celebrated Volney, of whose writings he 
was once an ardent admirer, so that he 
was frequently in after life charged with 
having entertained republican opinions, 
and abandoned them from eorrupt mo- 
tives. The charge was indeed made 
against him in the House of Lords by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who spoke 
of him as having been once “a Whig, 
and something more than a Whig ;” his 
reply was a challenge to produce any act 
or speech of his that could justify such 
an imputation, and this challenge his 
accuser did not accept. 

Mr. Copley was called to the Bar in 
1804; he went the Midland Circuit, but 
some tine elapsed before he obtained 
a large practice. He was first brought 
into notice by a report published by 
him in 1808, of the “Case of a Double 
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Return for the Borough of Horsham.” 
Time, however, and changes in the legal 
profession gradually enlarged his prac- 
tice and gave scope for the develop- 
ment of his talents. He rose steadily 
in public estimation, and became the 
acknowledged leader of his circuit. In 
1813 he was made a Serjeant-at-Law. 
Whilst at Cambridge he had success- 
fully studied chemistry and mechanics, 
and this stood him in good stead in 
a well-known trial respecting a lace 
patent, in which Mr. Heathcote, the 
member for Tiverton, was interested. 
Here his unusual acquirements came 
into play, for having previously studied 
the principles of the invention, he made 
himself so thoroughly acquainted with 
the working of the machines that, to the 
astonishment of some who were present 
at the trial, and at least to the admira- 
tion of all who heard him, he explained 
the whole nature of the process to the 
Court. His performance on this occa- 
sion was, of its class, so masterly, that it 
doubtless assisted to make his forensic 
reputation; but it was not until the 
trial of Watson and Thistlewood for 
high treason, in 1817, when he aided 
Sir Charles Wetherell in the successful 
defence of the prisoners, that he had an 
opportunity of displaying his legal ability 
upon any occasion of great public in- 
terest. The part which he played in 
this important case was not lost upon 
the populace, and the walls of London 
and all the larger cities of the kingdom 
were placarded with the words “ Copley 
and Liberty.” Though his talents had 
been displayed in a cause hostile to the 
Government, they were duly recognised 
by Lord Liverpool’s administration, and 
he was soon after created King’s Ser- 
jeant, and Chief Justice of Chester, and 
was provided with a seat in Parliament 
for the borough of Yarmouth in the 
Isle of Wight: this was regarded by 
his former admirers as the reward of 
political apostacy, but his friends ever 
maintained that the charge was unjust, 
and that the office had been bestowed 
on him unsolicited, and without any 
stipulation either express or implied. 
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From this period Mr. Copley’s rise 
was rapid. He became Solicitor-General, 
and was knighted, in 1819; Attorney- 
General in 1823; and Master of the 
Rolls in 1826. Political feeling ran very 
high during the time that he held some 
of these posts, and he had to conduct 
several unpopular prosecutions (as that 
against Queen Caroline), but even by the 
confession of his adversaries, Sir John 
always behaved with calmness and mo- 
deration, and never became personally 
obnoxious, like some of his colleagues. 

In 1827, when Mr. Canning became 
Premier, he offered the Chancellorship 
to Sir John Copley, who was accordingly 
created Lord Lyndhurst, and held office 
through the succeeding Ministries of 
Lord Goderich and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. He was displaced by Lord Grey, 
but accepted the office of Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer ; and this, it is 
asserted, at the suggestion of the new 
Premier, who having taken “economy” 
for one of his cries, was desirous of saving 
the Chancellor’s retiring pension. At all 
events, it soon appeared that Lord Lynd- 
hurst was no supporter of the Ministe- 
rial policy. He took a prominent part in 
the discussions on the Reform Bill, and 
opposed that measure, as detrimental to 
the rights of the people, and inconsistent 
with the prerogative of the Crown. In 
a remarkable speech, on the 7th of May, 
1832, be moved the postponement of the 
disfranchising clauses, and carried his 
amendment by 151 votes to 116. 

When Lord Melbourne resigned in 
November, 1834, Lord Lyndhurst was 
again appointed Chancellor, but he did 
not resign the office of Lord Chief Baron 
until Dec, 23 of that year. The Wel- 
lington Ministry lasted only a few 
months, but during this brief period, 
some most important measures were 
carried—the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was appointed, the alteration of the law 
of Dissenters’ marriages was effected, and 
the Tithe Commutation Act was passed, 

In 1836 Lord Lyndhurst added greatly 
to his fame as an orator and statesman 
by his memorable “ review of the ses- 
sion.” Some taunts by Lord Holland 
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on a previous evening led him to rise on 
the 18th of August in that year and de- 
liver, before an amazed House, one of 
the most scathing philippics ever dealt 
out toa Government. This “review” he 
indulged in near the close of each suc- 
ceeding session, and his eloquent cen- 
sures of the shortcomings of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry were generally con- 
sidered to have greatly accelerated its 
fall. 

In 1840 Lord Lyndhurst was elected 
Lord High Steward of the University of 
Cambridge, after a contest in which he 
polled 923 votes to Lord Lyttelton’s 457. 

The following year witnessed the over- 
throw of the Melbourne Administration, 
and Lord Lyndhurst was for the third 
time appointed Chancellor. He held 
office during Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, 
supported the grant to Maynooth and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws as a matter 
of duty, and finally retired from the 
Chancellorship in 1846. But his fame 
and influence suffered no diminution, 
and on very many occasions he exerted 
himself with advantage to his country. 
The Irish Leasehold Tenure of Lands, 
the Registration of Assurances, the pri- 
vileges and procedure in the House of 
Lords, the Judicial Proceedings in Lu- 
nacy, the case of the Baron de Bode, and 
the great case commonly known as the 
“ Bridgewater case,” were the subjects 
of his less appreciated labours. Again 
and again he pleaded for the removal of 
Jewish disabilities. On the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, while vindicating his 
whole conduct towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics, he warned the Peers against the 
aggressive designs of the Romish Church. 
On the Wensleydale peerage, which in- 
volved the creation of life peers, he put 
himself at the head of the opposition to 
the scheme, examined authorities, col- 
lated the evidence, took the chair of the 
select committee, and drew up the re- 
port, though he was then 85 years old. 
In 1856 he made a grand oration on 
Lord Clarendon’s policy of peace; the 
previous year he had spoken eloquently 
on the Cambridge University Reform 
Bill; his speeches on the vacillating 
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policy of Prussia in the Italian war pro- 
duced a profound sensation; and those 
on Lord Campbell's bill against inde- 
cent publications, and Lord Westmeath’s 
“ Barrel Organs Bill,” are models of the 
most racy and piquant kind of irony and 
ridicule. During the debates on the 
Paper Duty Repeal Bill, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in spite of his wonderful age, de- 
fended the privileges of the Lords, and 
attacked the measure with all the vigour 
of his eloquence. His last grand speech 
was noteworthy for a most remarkable 
scene. It was known that he was to 
speak. A hand-rail had been attached 
to the bench below his for him to grasp. 
When he appeared, with tottering gait 
and shrunken limbs, it seemed unlikely 
that he could speak. Yet speak he did, 
and astonished the House by splendid 
bursts of eloquence on the verge of 
ninety. 

Perhaps of his whole career the con- 
cluding portion has been the most re- 
markable, and indeed for the last ten or 
twelve years the position he has held in 
the House of Lords and with the coun- 
try has been a truly enviable one. Lord 
Lyndhurst has lately kept aloof from 
party. Though voting with the Con- 
servatives, and occasionally assisting 
them with his counsel, he has poured 
forth the wealth of his eloquence, the 
wisdom of his old age, his wonderful 
stores of scholarship and historical illus- 
tration, his profound sagacity and the 
lessons of his varied experience for the 
benefit, not of his party, but of his 
country. 

Lord Lyndhurst was twice married, 
but leaving no male issue his title is ex- 
tinct. By his first wife (Sarah, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas, who was killed at 
Waterloo: she died at Paris Jan. 15, 
1834) he had a son and four daughters. 
The son, John Singleton, born in August, 
1824, died in September, 1825. His 
eldest daughter, Sarah, was born and 
died in 1820. Another daughter, the 
Hon. Susan Penelope Copley, born 23rd 
of July, 1822, died 9th of May, 1837. 
The eldest survivor of his daughters is 
the Hon. Sarah Elizabeth, born 16th of 
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March, 1821, who married, Jan. 8, 1850, 
Mr. Henry John Selwin, eldest son of 
Sir J. T. Ibbetson Selwin, Bart., of Down 
Hall, Essex; and the other, the Hon. 
Sophia Clarence, born April 15, 1828, 
married Hamilton Beckett, Esq., on the 
14th of December, 1854. By his second 
wife, who survives him (Georgiana, 
daughter of Louis Goldsmith, Esq.), he 
leaves issue an only daughter, Georgiana 
Susan, born 5th of May, 1838, and 
married, 25th of June, 1863, to Charles 
Du Cane, Esq., M.P. for North Essex. 

Lord Lyndhurst was a man of re- 
markably noble and dignified bearing, 
and his fine sonorous voice added greatly 
to the effect of his speeches. 


“Of his oratory,” remarks “ The 
Times,” “it may be said, that it was 
more than usually adapted to the assem- 
bly in which it was principally displayed. 
It was chaste and dignified; it might 
almost be termed cold, so correctly ele- 
gant was the structure of its sentences, 
and so free was it from metaphor, ex- 
aggeration, and ornament. Such was 
its accuracy and concinnity of expression, 
it might have been printed as it came 
from his lips, and could scarcely have 
been improved. In the statement of 
a case, therefore, it has probably never 
been surpassed. It was, nevertheless, 
eloquence, for it was high-reaching and 
sustained; but it was lucid rather than 
brilliant, and, though searching, it was 
not electrical. It was the eloquence 
rather of a great pleader than of a great 
orator who carries away violently the 
sympathies of his audience; and, inas- 
much as it was better adapted for the 
House of Lords, it was less adapted and 
it proved less successful in the House of 
Commons. But in the Upper Assembly, 
through the medium of a marvellous 
voice and an articulation which was dis- 
tinct and melodious without appearance 
of effort, a spell was cast which will long 
be remembered, and the precise equi- 
valent of which may never be heard 
again. It is singular, indeed, that his 
greatest efforts in that assembly, his 
famous sessional reviews, at first fell 
coldly on his fastidious audience. The 
idea of his first summary, suggested to 
him by Mr. Disraeli, then acting en 
amateur as his private secretary, was 
seized upon by his keen perception as 
the right thing at the right moment. 
It was, in fact, electrical with the 
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country, though it was not in the first 
instance so effective with the House. 
This was one of many proofs of that un- 
rivalled judgment which never stumbled 
at a crisis, which clearly perceived both 
its own object and its means, and which 
staked its gage boldly in the confidence 
of a prudent venture. No man under 
heaven could be more resolute and cou- 
rageous than Lord Lyndhurst, yet none 
could be more thoroughly inclined to 
conciliate, for he had a sweet and even 
temper, and was incapable of rancour. 
For, with a fearless spirit, he was flexible 
in disposition — flexible to an extent 
which is almost unprecedented in a man 
who throughout his public life held sub- 
stantially the same principles, and to the 
end of that life was sensitive and soli- 
citous for his honour.” 





BERIAH BorTrFretp, Esq. 

Aug. 7. At his residence in Gros- 
venor-sq-, Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P. 
for Ludlow. 

The subject of this memoir was the 
only child of Beriah Botfield, Esq., of 
Norton Hall, Northamptonshire, and of 
Charlotte Withering his wife. He was 
born in 1807, and lived to the age of 
fifty-six years. 

Educated at Harrow, he has endowed 
that school with the “ Botfield Medal for 
Modern Languages,” competed for an- 
nually. From Harrow he proceeded to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and took his de- 
gree of B.A. in 1828. 

At an early age Mr. Botfield began 
to evince a love for books. When at 
school he was a book-collector, and con- 
tinued the same pursuit at Oxford, buy- 
ing among other works valuable pub- 
lications on botany, for he was now 
carefully studying the ways of plants, 
Bibliography, however, and not botany, 
became in after years the favourite and 
most ardent study of Mr. Botfield’s life. 
At different periods he has appeared 
before the world as an author; having 
published in 1849 “ Notes on Cathedral 
Libraries in England,” and in 1861 col- 
lected and edited the “‘ Prefaces to the 
first Editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classics, and of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
Articles have been contributed by him 
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to the Gentieman’s MaGazinz, the 
“Philobiblon Miscellany,” and other 
Reviews and literary Societies; and 
some few minor works he has printed 
privately. 

A certain tendency to diffuseness, both 
in style and in his quotations from 
foreign sources, perhaps also a slight 
want of originality, may have prevented 
Mr. Botfield from ever becoming very 
successful as an author. Although his 
published works are unquestionably use- 
ful and valuable contributions to the 
literature that is studied by a few, it 
is likely that their author’s name may 
live as a sound and earnest bibliographer 
and book collector, when as a writer it 
has been long buried in oblivion. He 
was treasurer of the Roxburghe Club, 
member of the Philobiblon Society, the 
Royal Society, Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, the Bibliophiles in Paris, &c. 

In 1840 Mr. Botfield was first re- 
turned to Parliament for the borough 
of Ludlow, and again in 1841. At the 
ensuing election in 1847, he contested 
that borough unsuccessfully, but in 1857 
was solicited by his former constituents 
to represent them once more, and re- 
mained member for Ludlow during the 
rest of his life. In his early political 
career he was a follower and personal 
friend of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
voted for free trade when that measure 
was first introduced into Parliament. 
Simply “that his home might be hung 
round with thoughts,” the owner of that 
home became the purchaser of pictures. 
Many of these, however, bought in early 
life, have little intrinsic merit. The 
collection nevertheless comprises three 
Teniers, two Wouvermans, a Salvator 
Rosa, a Cuyp, a Greuze, a Claude, an 
Opie, a Sir Joshua, two Hugtenbergs, 
a sketch by Murillo, and other works of 
minor merit. 

When very young, Mr. Botfield had 
the misfortune to lose his father, and 
ere he attained majority his mother died 
also. At the age of twenty-one he con- 
sequently came into complete posses- 
sion of his property, and in the same 
year a liaison, which under any circum- 
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stances must be termed unfortunate, was 
formed by him. That later in life he 
would have been a more valuable member 
of general society, if such an event had 
never occurred, may hardly be ques- 
tioned. But if at the age of twenty-one 
an unfortunate engagement was rashly 
made, let us not forget to add, that it 
was honourably kept for a period of 
eight-and-twenty years. It was kept, 
till death severed a tie, which neither 
siekness, nor any motive of worldly con- 
venience, had the power to break. In 
1858 Mr. Botfield married Isabella, 
second daughter of Sir B. Leighton, 
Bart., M.P. for South Shropshire, and 
in default of any issue whatever has 
left the whole of his property, of which 
he was absolute possessor (subject to 
various legacies), to his wife, and en- 
tailed the greater part upon the second 
son of the present Marquis of Bath, and 
further upon other members of the same 
family ;—the families of Botfield, or 
de Boteville, being very distantly con- 
nected with the Boteville Thynnes of 
Longleat, in Wiltshire. 

The specialité of the Norton library 
may consist in a fine collection of Edi- 
tiones Principes of classical authors, and 
in costly folio editions of illustrated 
works, many of them in the French 
language. 

Of the former we may enumerate :— 

Anthologia Greca. Editio Princeps, 
1444. 

Breviarium Romanum. On vellum il- 
luminated. Ferraria, 1492. 

Offictum Romanum, J. A. Junta, 
1501. On vellum ; only one other known 
to exist. 

Senece Opera. Neapoli, 1475. 

Thesaurus Cornucopia Grace. 
netius, Aldus, 1496. 

P. Jovii Novocomensis Episcopi de 
Vita Leonis Decime Pont. Max. Libri 
ZIIT, Printed on vellum; the only copy 
known. 

Aristophanes, Grace. Editio Princeps. 
Venetius, apud Aldum, 1498. 

Seneca Tragoedia. Edit. Princeps. 
Ferraria, circa 1484. 

Isocrates, Grece. 


Ve- 


Mediolani, 1443. 
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Thomas 4 Kempis: De Imitatione 
Christi. Editio Princeps, 1471. 

Dioscoridis. Aldus, 1499. The ten 
leaves of Scholia on Nicander printed 
in double columns (to be found in this 
copy) are of the greatest rarity. 

Biblia Hollandica. Editio Princeps, 
Delf, 1477; and many other first or 
early editions of classical authors. 

It also contains four volumes from the 
press of Caxton :— 

Legenda Aurea; or, The Golden 
Legend. Translated by W. Caxton, and 
finished at Westminster, 14 November, 
1483, 1 Rich. III., “By me, Wyllyam 
Caxton.” With woodcuts. Folio. Avery 
fine and perfect copy. 

Polycronicon, Caxton, 1482. 

“ Fayttes of Armes and of Chyvalrye.” 
Caxton, 1489. 

“The Recuyel.” W. Caxton, 1471. 

Die Cronica van der hilliger Staat 
Coellen. Coellen, 1499. “There are 
few ancient books which have been so 
frequently quoted yet so rarely seen as 
this Chronicle, the rarity of which is 
sufficiently attested by bibliographers,”’ 

“The Orcharde of Syon by Katherine 
of Shene.” W. de Worde, MD xIx. 

Ricardus de Bury Philobiblon, Edit. 
Prine. Colonix, 1473. The first edi- 
tion excessively rare ; not mentioned by 
Panzer and other bibliographers. 

The Bible, 1535—Myles Coverdale— 
of which only one perfect copy exists, 
now in the possession of the Earl of 
Leicester. The dedication runs thus :— 

“*Unto the most victorious Prynce 
and our most gracious soveraigne Lorde 
kynge Henry the eight, kynge of Eng- 
londe and of Fraunce, lorde of Irelonde, 
and Defendour of the Fayth, and under 
God the chefe and suppreme heade of 
the Church of Englonde. 

«The right and just administraycon 
of the lawes that God gave unto Moses 
and unto Josua: the testimonye of fayth- 
fulness that God gave of David: the 
plenteous abundance of wysdome that 
God gave unto Solomon: the lucky and 
prosperous age with the multiplication 
of sede which God gave unto Abraham 
and Sara his wyfe, be geve unto you 
most gracious Prynce, with your dearest 
just wyfe and most vertuous Pryncesse, 
Quene Anne, Amen,’ 
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“The preamble of this dedication is 
extremely important, as the variation 
therein affords the clearest evidence of 
the time when the Sacred Scriptures 
were first promulgated under royal sanc- 
tion in England; inasmuch as the first 
copies which came from the press in 
October, 1535, were dedicated to the 
reigning Queen Consort, Anne Boleyn: 
but this Princess soon afterwards de- 
clining in Court favour, Coverdale seems 
to have waited till the tide of fortune 
turned against her, and upon the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII. on the 20th of 
May, 1536, with Lady Jane Seymour, 
who was thought to favour the Refor- 
mation, altered the preamble of the 
dedication in the remaining copies to 
‘your dearest wife Jane,’ in honour of 
the new Queen. Accordingly we find in 
the copy at Sion Coll., and in Lord 
Spencer's, ‘ Jane’ in the dedication. In 
the Museum copy ‘Anne’ has been al- 
tered into ‘ Jane.’ The Lambeth library 
has a copy with each; but those of Dr. 
Coombe and at All Souls’ Coll., Oxford, 
and many others, have neither, wanting 
that page. The Bodleian copy, Lord 
Jersey’s, Mr. Lea Wilson’s, and that in 
Gloucester Cathedral and Emmanuel 
Coll., Cambridge, and Mr. Botfield’s at 
Norton, have the original dedication to 
Queen Anne, and these were of course 
among the very first imported into Eng- 
land.”— Some Account of the first Eng- 
lish Bible, by Beriah Botfield. 


Mr. Botfield was probably one of the 
best bibliographers living. To look over 
a collection of scarce and valuable books 
was to him one of the greatest of plea- 
sures. ‘lo obtain rare works, and the very 
best edition of any book that was to find 
a home in the library at Norton, he 
deemed neither time, money, nor labour 
ill spent. 





JosEPH Gwitt, Esq., F.S.A. 

Sept. 14. At South Hill, Henley-on- 
Thames, (where he had latterly resided,) 
aged 79, Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.R.AS, 

Mr. Gwilt was born in the parish of 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, on 
Jan. 11, 1784. He was the younger 
son of Mr. George Gwilt, architect, who 
was Surveyor to the county of Surrey, 
and erected Horsemonger-lane Gaol and 
Newington Sessions House, beside other 
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buildings, and who died on Dec. 9, 1807. 
His elder son was George Gwilt, born 
Feb. 8, 1775, who was also an architect, 
and commenced his professional career 
about the year 1801, with the building 
of warehouses at the West India Docks. 
He became, however, best known for 
his works in the restoration of St. Mary 
Overies, and of Bow Church, upon which 
latter he communicated a memoir to 
the Vetusta Monumenta in 1828, having 
been elected F.S.A. in 1815. He died 
in 1856, and a memoir of him will be 
found in the GzNTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
for August following. 

After having passed some years at a 
boarding-school, Joseph Gwilt was sent 
at the beginning of 1798, when about 
fourteen years of age, to St. Paul’s 
School, where he remained nearly two 
years. At the end of 1799 he was placed 
in his father’s office. He was admitted 
a student of the Royal Academy in 1801; 
and he obtained the silver medal of that 
institution on the 10th of December in 
the same year, for the best drawing of 
the tower and steeple of the church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-Eust. In 1811 he 
published “A Treatise on the Equili- 
brium of Arches, in which the Theory 
is Demonstrated upon familiar Matie- 
matical Principles,” a work which pro- 
ceeded to a second edition in 1826, and 
to a third in 1839. In 1815, on the 9th 
of March, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. At the 
end of the following year he visited Rome 
and the other principal cities of Italy, 
(in company with Mr. J. J. Hayward, 
an intimate friend, of excellent taste in 
the arts,) having previously, in order that 
nothing worthy of notice might escape 
him, compiled a catalogue raisonné of the 
buildings in the chief towns, classified 
under the names of their architects. 
Having every reason to be satisfied with 
the result in economy of his time, he 
thought fit to publish this catalogue, 
with some preliminary and other matter. 
The work appeared in 1818, under the 
title “ Notitia Architectonica Italiana ; 
or, Concise Notices of the Buildings and 
Architects of Italy, preceded by a Short 
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Essay on Civil Architecture, and an In- 
troductory View of the Ancient Archi- 
tecture of the Romans. To which are 
added some Tables of general use, and 
two Plates.” The cities and towns are 
arranged alphabetically, and in those 
where the objects are numerous, a list 
of all the buildings is first given, with 
figures referring to a section imme- 
diately following, wherein the works of 
each architect are kept distinct, so as 
to shew all that was done by him in 
that particular city. In the latter por- 
tion of the volume is a list of architects, 
with the dates of their births and deaths, 
and the names of the cities and towns 
wherein they were employed; followed 
by several other useful tables. This work 
deserves to be better known, both as 
a handbook in travelling und a work 
of reference. 

In the year 1818 we find Mr. Gwilt’s 
address 20, Abingdon-street, Westmin- 
ster; and there he continued to be till 
recent years. About the same time he 
was a contributor to several periodicals. 

In the year 1820 he wrote, and in 
the following year he printed, a pam- 
phlet entitled “Cursory Remarks on the 
Origin of Caryatides,’ which he ad- 
dressed to the late John Britton, but 
did not publish. He reprinted the mat- 
ter of it, however, in his introduction to 
** Chambers’s Civil Architecture” (p. 53 
et seq.); and the substance of it is also 
included in his Encyclopedia. 

In 1822 he made the design for new 
London Bridge which forms the frontis- 
piece of his ‘‘ Equilibrium of Arches.” 
On this subject a pamphlet came from his 
pen in the year following, entitled “The 
Conduct of the Corporation of the City 
of London considered, in respect of the 
Designs submitted to it for rebuilding 
London Bridge, in a Letter to George 
Holme Sumner, Esq., M.P.; by an Ar- 
chitect.” The three architects of the 
Woods and Forests, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Corporation to select on 
this occasion, had awarded the first pre- 
mium to Mr. Gwilt; but he was deprived 
of the just reward of his success. 

In 1822 he had published the first 
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edition of a work on the projection of 
shadows; and in the beginning of 1824 
this came to another edition, where the 


title reads: —‘“Sciography; or, Ex- . 


amples of Shadows; with Rules for 
their Projection; intended for the Use 
of Architectural Draughtsmen and other 
Artists. Second Edition, with consider- 
able Additions and Improvements, and 
six additional Plates.” 

At the date of the first publication 
of this work, it does not appear that 
there was any practical English treatise 
on the subject, although there were 
several French works. The author’s 
original intention was to have published 
a mere version of Stanislas L’Eveillé 
(Etudes d’ Ombres); and he had actually 
translated that work and re-drawn the 
examples; but he subsequently saw 
reason to change his intention. To 
L’Eveillé, as well as La Vallée, how- 
ever, he acknowledges obligations, whilst 
claiming to have made his own work 
clearer than theirs. 

In 1823, on the 4th of March, he had 
read at the Architects’ and Antiquaries’ 
Club, “An Historical, Descriptive, and 
Critical Account of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, London.” This was printed 
by order of the committee, in 8vo., 40 
pp., eight plates. Some half-dozen pages, 
additional to those originally written by 
Gwilt, and two plates, appear to have 
been added by Mr. Brayley. In this 
form the copies are marked “ Not pub- 
lished.” But the plates and letterpress 
seem to be identical with those of the 
account of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Brit- 
ton and Pugin’s “Public Buildings of 
London,” that bears Mr. Gwilt’s name. 

To the same work Mr. Gwilt contri- 
buted the articles upon the churches 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. Mary 
Woolnoth, St. Martin’s-in-the - Fields, 
and St. James’s, Westminster. 

In 1824 he published a sheet en- 
graving, giving a comparative view of 
the four principal modern churches in 
Europe by means of transverse sections 
of them to the same scale. 

In 1825 was commenced the publi- 
cation of the well-known octavo edition 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXV, 
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of Sir William Chambers’s “ Treatise on 
the Decorative Part of Civil Architec- 
ture,” which Mr. Gwilt enriched with 
valuable notes, and prefaced with ori- 
ginal matter on Grecian Architecture. 
The work appeared in six numbers, on 
the alternate months, and is generally 
bound in two volumes. Mr. Gwilt’s 
preface (to which there is a note giving 
a long extract from a magazine article 
by the late Mr. J. B. Papworth in de- 
fence of Chambers) and a memoir of 
Chambers, by Mr. Thomas Hardwick, 
fill fifty-two pages. These are followed 
by the matter, by Gwilt, entitled “An 
Examination of the Elements of Beauty 
in Grecian Architecture, with a Brief In- 
vestigation of its Origin, Progress, and 
Perfection” (66 pages), and by eleven 
plates giving examples of the Greek 
orders.. This “ Examination” includes 
a statement of principles that had not 
previously been expounded with the 
same clearness; although lately they 
may have been recognised by most of 
those who have written on the subject. 

In 1826 Mr. Gwilt produced a trans- 
lation, upon which he had been engaged 
for many years, of the “ Architecture 
of Vitruvius,” the only complete trans- 
lation of the ten books in the English 
language that has any merit. It is 
preceded by a short life of Vitruvius, 
and a list of the several editions and 
versions; and it has ten plates, beside 
vignettes. There is also a good Index. 

In the same year he published an 
octavo volume, the “ Rudiments of Ar- 
chitecture, Practical and Theoretical, 
with Plates.” This work treats of the 
materials used in building, and of their 
combination, of the orders, arcades, pro- 
portions of rooms, and many other mat- 
ters of architectural design; and gives 
a “Cursory View of Ancient Architec- 
ture,” and a Dictionary of Terms, be- 
sides a table of foreign measures of 
length. The contents of this little work, 
with the illustrations, may be considered 
as afterwards included in his Ency- 
clopedia. 

With great versatility of genius, Mr. 
Gwilt directed his attention to several 
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pursuits in succession that required much 
study and application. In 1828 Sir 
Harris Nicolas dedicated to him his vo- 


lume of “A Roll of Arms of Peers and. 


Knights in the Reign of Edward the 
Second ;” for which Mr. Gwilt bad 
formed an Ordinary, or technical index, 
with considerable labour, In the fol- 
lowing year he shewed his addiction to 
philology by publishing, in an octavo 
volume, “ Rudiments of a Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Tongue.” In 1833 he 
was elected a member of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, having always up- 
held the importance to the architect of 
being a sound mathematician. In ad- 
dition to his other acquirements, he was 
an accomplished musician ; and the trea- 
tise on the Art of Music, published in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana in 
1835, was from his pen. 

In 1837 Mr. Gwilt published a thin 
octavo, but embodying much historic 
and other information, under the title 
“Elements of Architectural Criticism, 
for the Use of Students, Amateurs, and 
Reviewers ;” to which he joined in the 
following year an “Appendix.” The 
first publication was meant to contro- 
vert certain opinions on the merits of 
the modern German school of architec- 
ture, put forth in several articles in 
the “ Foreign Quarterly Review.” The 
faults of the Museum at Berlin, and of 
the Pinacothek at Munich, were ex- 
posed, and the talents of his own pro- 
fessional countrymen were vindicated. 
The book was inscribed by Mr. Gwilt 
to his friend Mr. C. R. Cockerell. 

In 1842 was first published “ An En- 
cyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated 
with more than One Thousand Engrav- 
ings on wood, by R. Branston, from 
Drawings by John Sebastian Gwilt.” 
(Longmans. 8vo., xii. and 1,089 pp.) 
The author acknowledges that he has 
taken some matter direct from such 
writers as Euler, Rondelet, and Durand, 
and from the Encyclopédie Méthodique ; 
and he mentions that he has preferred 
Rondelet’s matter on arches to his own; 
whilst he has thrown aside, to greatly 
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improve upon, his own “Sciography.” 
But he believes his attempt to produce 
a “Complete Body of Architecture” an 
entirely original one. In the words of 
a writer in “The Builder” (Oct. 3), 
from whose memoir we chiefly derive 
the particulars of Mr. Gwilt’s literary 
labours, his Encyclopedia is a pro- 
duction of extraordinary value, whether 
for purposes of elementary and advanced 
study, or for those of general reference. 
It has lacuna, which have been pointed 
out; but its fulness, and yet concise- 
ness, constitute it a monument of the 
labour of one man, and a work of so 
much importance that it must be taken 
in great measure as the foundation of 
future treatises and text-books of the 
encyclopeedia and dictionary class, and of 
several other kinds. Some few omissions 
were strangely made, but in later editions 
several of these were remedied. 

One of those editions, the second of 
the work, appeared in 1845; a third 
in 1851; a fourth in 1854; and a 
fifth, at a cheaper rate, in 1859. In 
these later editions, the old Building 
Act, printed at length in the first edi- 
tion, was taken out, as having been re- 
pealed. In place of it was inserted an 
Appendix, or “ Supplemental View of the 
Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture.” This was also sold sepa- 
rately. In 1842 Mr. Gwilt contributed 
to “ Brande’s Dictionary of Literature, 
Science, and Art,” all the articles re- 
lating to architecture and music. A 
second edition of this Dictionary was 
published about the year 1854. In 1838 
there was privately printed, in the form 
of a pamphlet, or thin 8vo., with plates, 
“A Project for a National Gallery on 
the site of Trafalgar-square, Charing- 
cross, proposed and designed by Joseph 
and John Sebastian Gwilt, Architects.” 
The proposal, which it will be seen dates 
long subsequent to the completion of 
the present buildings in Trafalgar-square, 
was for the erection of a building on the 
ground which is now occupied by the 
asphalted area and fountains. 

Mr. Gwilt’s last literary labour (in 
1848) was a new edition, published by 
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Mr. Bohn, of the “ Principles of Archi- 
tecture” of Peter Nicholson, whose la- 
bours were held by Mr, Gwilt in great 
esteem. He revised the work, made 
many corrections, and supplied a plate 
that had been omitted. 

Mr. Gwilt’s works as a practical ar- 
chitect included the church at Lee, near 
Lewisham, lately pulled down, and the 
approaches to Southwark Bridge. His 
principal work was Markree Castle, near 
Sligo; and one of his most recent was 
the Byzantine church at Charlton, near 
Woolwich, dedicated to St. Thomas. He 
also designed and executed additions and 
alterations to the Hall of the Grocers’ 
Company, on the premises extending 
from Grocers’ Hall-court in the Poultry 
to Princes-street by the Bank ; in which 
latter street an elegant Italian doorway 
may be judged as having come from his 
hand. To this Company he was sur- 
veyor. He held a similar office for the 
Waxchandlers’; and he was also archi- 
tect to the Imperial Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gwilt was for more than forty 
years one of the Surveyors of the Sewers 
in Surrey, having succeeded his father. 
The district extended from East Moul- 
sey into Kent, to the river Ravensbourne. 
His tenure of the office ceased about 
1846, when Mr. Chadwick introduced 
a new system. 

Mr. Gwilt was frequently consulted 
by the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and his evidence was commonly sought 
for by committees and commissions, on 
questions relating to the subjects over 
which his wide range of study and 
pursuit extended. Though known as 
the author of few designs or erected 
buildings, he possessed in an eminent 
degree the combination of attainments 
required in the practical architect; and 
the manner in which these attainments 
were turned to account for the benefit 
of the profession and students, should 
entitle his name to a permanent debt 
of gratitude. 

There is, however, one of his designs 
which demands particular notice, viz., 
a design for laying out for building pur- 
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poses the estate of Sir T. M. Wilson, at 
Hampstead, which, had it been carried 
into effect, would have fully shewn the 
great taste he possessed both for the ar- 
chitectural as well as the picturesque 
department of his art; the viaduct 
there, however, is the only part of the 
idea executed. Unfortunately, the erro- 
neous notion of the public that Hamp- 
stead Heath was to be built upon, has 
hitherto prevented the erection of such 
Italian villas; which, instead of deterio- 
rating from the beauty of the Heath, 
would have considerably added thereto. 
It was about the year 1854 that the 
changes in his professional and domestic 
arrangements, and those which took 
place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Houses of Parliament, combined 
to induce him to leave the house he had 
long occupied in Abingdon street ; and 
a considerable part of his private and 
professional library was sold on the 31st 
of May that year, and two following 
days, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
Mr. Gwilt married, in 1808, Louisa, 
third daughter of Samuel Brandram, 
esq., of London, merchant, and of Lee 
Grove, Kent; and by that lady, who 
died on the 17th of April, 1861, he had 
issue four sons and two daughters. The 
daughters are both deceased, unmarried, 
as are two of the sons. The boys were 
all at Westminster School, where Charles 
Perkins, the eldest, was admitted King’s 
Scholar in 1823. In 1829 he became a 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1831; and he was studying the 
law as a member of the Middle Temple, 
when his prospects were blighted, in 
1833, by the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
and his death ensued on Dec. 22, 1835, 
before he had completed his twenty- 
seventh year. He had devoted himself, 
with much success, to a genealogical in- 
vestigation, respecting Henry Smith of 
Wandsworth, the great benefactor to 
all the parishes of Surrey, and to many 
in other counties, who died possessed of 
great wealth, in the reign of Charles I. 
By strong presumptive evidence he con- 
nected this memorable person with the 
family of Thomas Smith, of Campden, 









in Gloucestershire; and consequently 
with many families of distinction and 
importance, among whom were found 
the names of most of the trustees of 
Henry Smith’s charities. The result was 
printed (for private circulation) by the 
author’s father, under the title of “ No- 
tices relating to Thomas Smith, of 
Campden, and to Henry Smith, some- 
time Alderman of London. By thie late 
Charles Perkins Gwilt, B.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and of the Middle Tem- 
ple, London, a Descendant of the Fa- 
mily. 1836.” An Appendix of Evi- 
dences upon the subject had been pre- 
viously printed in 1828. A review of 
this volume was given in the GENTLE- 
MaN’s MaGazine for August, 1836, and 
in that for February, 1837, the confir- 
mation of Mr. Gwilt’s pedigree will be 
found, from a MS. in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

John Sebastian Gwilt, the second son, 
was admitted King’s Scholar at West- 
minster in 1825. His name has already 
appeared more than once in this me- 
moir as having co-operated in some of 
his father’s architectural works. 

Richard Brandram, the third son, was 
admitted King’s Scholar at Westminster 
in 1827, and in 1831 was elected thence 
to Cambridge: but adopting the military 
profession, he became Lieutenant in the 
Ceylon Rifles in 1838, in the 10th Foot 
in 1842, and died at Meerut, in India, 
in 1845. 

Francis Dominic, the youngest son, 
was also at Westminster, but not a 
King’s Scholar. Having settled at 
Woodside, in Upper Canada, he married 
in 1845, at Toronto, Emma Sophia, only 
daughter of Benjamin Sweetapple, esq., 
late of Basingstoke, and has a numerous 
family. 





Tue Rev. Francis KInvert, M.A. 

Sept. 16. At his residence, Claverton 
Lodge, Bath, aged 70, the Rev. Francis 
Kilvert, M.A. 

This accomplished scholar and excel- 
lent man was born in Westgate-street, 
Bath, in 1793. He was the eldest son 
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of Mr. Francis Kilvert, long an inha- 
bitant of Bath, and nephew of the Rev. 
Richard Kilvert, Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, Rector of Hartlebury, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his relative, Bishop 
Hurd. 

The surname, Kilvert, is of some an- 
tiquity in Shropshire, where it is still 
found. It existed in the reign of King 
Stephen, and letters have been found of 
the time of Charles I. among the ar- 
chives of Longleat, addressed by Richard 
Kilvert, a solicitor in London, to Sir 
Thomas Thynne, on business connected 
with the Court of Arches or Star Cham- 
ber. To this Richard Kilvert reference 
will be found in Bishop Hacket’s “ Life 
of Archbishop Williams,” Rushworth’s 
“ Historical Collections,” and Fuller’s 
“ Church History.” 

Mr. Kilvert commenced his education 
under Dr. Rowlandson, at Hungerford, 
where he was a fellow pupil of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Hereford. Afterwards 
he was for some years at the Bath 
Grammar School, and as the Head boy 
he spoke the annual Latin speech. His 
attainments and good conduct recom- 
mended him to the then Head Master, 
Mr. Morgan, who engaged him as one 
of the Assistant Masters prior to his 
matriculation at Oxford. He was of 
Worcester College, which he entered in 
1811, the same day as its present ex- 
cellent Provost, Dr. Cotton, who was 
through Mr. Kilvert’s life his attached 
friend. He was ordained deacon by 
Dr. Beadon, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in 1816, and Priest by the same prelate 
in 1817. 

Had Bishop Hurd and his Chaplain 
survived to a later period, and been 
aware of the talents and various excel- 
lencies which adorned their relative, 
some ecclesiastical preferment in the 
Bishop’s gift might most probably have 
been offered to him, but he never sought 
and never was anxious for preferment, 
and declined the Headship of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, of which the Rev. 
Chancellor Law requested his accept- 
ance, considering that his position was 
fixed in his native city. 
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His first curacy was that of Claver- 
ton, near Bath, of which living the Rev. 
Harvey Marriott was Rector; and the 
connection of Allen, Warburton, and 
Graves with that retired and beautiful 
parish may have fostered the warm in- 
terest which Mr. Kilvert ever felt in these 
individuals, and which led him to the 
composition of works connected with the 
owner of Prior Park, and the authors of 
“The Divine Legation” and “The 
Spiritual Quixote.” The sacred calling 
which he embraced was wisely chosen, 
it was one for which he was peculiarly 
fitted; there was about him a holiness 
of character, and the Christian graces 
of charity, humility, and purity of mind 
were in him most happily blended. 
His very countenance evinced his even 
placid temper and the goodness of his 
heart. 

To the Church of his fathers he was 
firmly and conscientiously attached, and 
the few words which he applied to one 
of his lay friends will apply well to him- 
self, “ Ecclesie Anglicane columen fir- 
missimum, cujus causam lingua, scriptis, 
opibus, constanti studio adjuvat.” 

In 1837 Mr. Kilvert, who had for 
many years previously taken private 
pupils in Bath, became possessor of Cla- 
verton Lodge, a beautiful spot in the 
immediate neighbourhood, to which he 
transferred his pupils, sons of gentle- 
men of birth and fortune. In this resi- 
dence and sphere of duty he continued 
till his lamented death. In his later 
years few things delighted him more 
than the testimonials of affection which 
he was constantly receiving from his old 
pupils, many of them highly distin- 
guished, and numerous letters have 
arrived from them on hearing of his 
death shewing the love and veneration 
with which they regarded him. 

His works were produced in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

1. Sermons preached at Christ Church, 
Bath, before the National Schools. 1827. 

2. A volume containing fourteen Ser- 
mons, preached in St. Mary’s Church, 
Bathwick, of which he had been the 
Evening Lecturer: published by request 
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in 1837. His sermons are sound prac- 
tical discourses: plain, earnest, simple, 
thoroughly imbued with the devotional 
and affectionate spirit of the preacher, 
they tend more to the enforcement of 
the moral duties of the Gospel than to 
the consideration of subtle points of 
theology. The one in this volume on 
the “ Fatherly Character of God” may 
be especially cited as evincing what he 
sought to be in his own household, the 
tender father of his children and the 
watchful teacher of the young com- 
mitted to his charge. Another sermon, 
“St. Paul’s Message to Archippus,” Mr. 
Kilvert said was twice heard with much 
commendation by his valued friend Dr. 
Falconer (Bampton Lecturer in 1810), 
and his criticisms were esteemed the 
more as he was “as honest in blaming, 
as he was kind in commending.” 

3. In 1841 Mr. Kilvert published a 
selection from unpublished papers of 
Bishop Warburton. These papers were 
placed in his hands by Mrs. Martin 
Stafford Smith, the friend of thirty 
years, to whom the work is dedicated. 
Mrs. Smith was the second wife of the 
Rev. M. S. Smith, who had married as 
his first wife the relict of Bishop War- 
burton, to whom he had been chaplain. 
The work is characterized by the judg- 
ment and candour which were marked 
features in Mr. Kilvert’s writings. It 
was his desire to offer to the public the 
theological papers “rather as matters 
of literary curiosity, than as sources of 
theological instruction.” 

This volume has given proof that 
Warburton could be gentle and courte- 
ous when addressed in a proper Chris- 
tian-like spirit, and his letter to the 
Rev. Joseph Jane might have been 
written by Mr. Kilvert himself. 

Mr. Kilvert might feel well assured 
that neither the literary nor the moral 
character of Warburton was compro- 
mised by his work; on the contrary, 
both were raised by it. Among various 
tributes of praise on the appearance of 
the selection, he especially prized the 
letters received from Bishop Copleston 
and Professor Chalmers; the former 








says, “ I have read enough of the volume 
to be satisfied that it is a valuable ac- 
cession to our literary and theological 
stores. To me the work is peculiarly 
interesting. Sherlock’s letters are par- 
ticularly valuable.” Professor Chalmers 
says, “I greatly admire the masculine 
strength of Warburton’s sermon on 
*Duelling.’ He is out and out like him- 
self in the whole of the remains. You 
have presented the world with a volume 
in perfect keeping with the previous 
works of one of the most colossal men 
of the Church of England.” 

4. The work entitled Pinacothece 
Historica Specimen juxta inscriptio- 
num formam expressa appeared in two 
parts, 1848-50, and numberless were the 
additions subsequently made to the work, 
as few eminent public men or friends 
of the writer went to their graves with- 
out some grateful memorial in the same 
form from his pen. This was a collec- 
tion of original Latin inscriptions, and 
the gallery was somewhat a promiscuous 
one: Ken and Robespierre, Fox and 
Fenelon, Laud and Voltaire, are placed 
in company one with another, with a 
number of greater and lesser notabili- 
ties. A writer in the “Guardian” pro- 
nounced the Latinity as very elegant 
and graceful, though it was doubted 
whether the author had not sometimes 
depended too much on antithesis for 
strength, but it was admitted that a 
Latin inscription was a very difficult 
thing to write, perhaps only less dif- 
ficult than an English one. 

His mastery over the Latin language 
was especially shewn in these charac- 
ters, not less perhaps in the many occa- 
sional compositions in Latin verse, in 
which he so happily embodied his de- 
votional sentiments, or commemorated 
with Classic purity and facility of ex- 
pression the passing events of the day, 
or invested a compliment to a friend or 
distinguished visitor with Ovidian ele- 
gance. With equal success he cultivated 
all the graces of his own tongue. It 
always appeared that he had selected 
Addison as his model, from the innate 
beauties of his style, perhaps also from 
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the fact that Bishop Hurd had edited his 
works and most highly esteemed them. 

In one of the last conversations which 
the writer had with Mr. Kilvert, allusion 
was made to some papers in the “ Spec- 
tator” (409—411, and others), which 
Macaulay says approach near to abso- 
lute perfection. On these Mr. K. fondly 
dwelt. His admiration of Pope, of his 
vigour of thought, and accuracy and 
beauty of language, was as high as Por- 
son’s, who expressed his wish to pass the 
remainder of his days in the poet’s villa 
at Twickenham. And to any edition of 
Pope’s works, which might have ap- 
peared in his life-time, Mr. K. could have 
imparted most useful assistance. 

The critic to whom Mr. Kilvert would 
always defer with the greatest confi- 
dence, Bishop Copleston, much gratified 
him by his commendation of this last- 
mentioned work. He said, “There is 
a truth in the delineation of character, 
and a devotion to rectitude and virtue 
in your moral estimate, quite as re- 
markable as the felicity of diction by 
which the varieties of each portrait are 
denoted.” 

5. Mr. Kilvert’s last work, entitled 
“Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Bishop Hurd, with a Selection from his 
Correspondence,” &c., was published in 
1860. Onthiswork he had bestowed much 
labour, and it was generally deemed to 
have been executed with singularly good 
taste and judgment. From the connec- 
tion which existed between the families 
of Hurd and Kilvert, and from the ad- 
miration which Mr. Kilvert undoubtedly 
felt for the character and literary ta- 
lents of this prelate, he sat down to the 
work with more than ordinary feelings 
of interest. Hurd, we know, was dis- 
tinguished in his day as a scholar, critic, 
and divine, but it must be admitted 
that his day was a cold one; and if he 
himself was, according to Dr. Parr’s de- 
scription, “a cold, correct gentleman,” 
he was not likely to warm the Church 
into life. His sermons have been va- 
riously regarded. By one they have 
been called “ petrifactions,” but in the 
* Diary of a Lover of Literature” a high 
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encomium is passed upon them as ad- 
mirably adapted to work upon the rea- 
son and feelings of the age. 

The Selections from “ Hurd’s Common- 
place Book,” consisting of characters, &c., 
are valuable, and will hereafter be ofteu 
referred to. The characters of Parker, 
Wolsey, and Williams especially are 
drawn with equal judgment and dis- 
crimination. The present age and pos- 
terity must feel a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Kilvert for this volume, and we 
may hope that from his own MS. stores 
a posthumous volume of his works may 
be published, by which so good a writer 
and so devout a Christian may be better 
known to the world. 

In turning to Mr. Kilvert’s social cha- 
racter as a relative, friend, companion, 
and master, I gladly quote the testi- 
mony of one of Mrs. Kilvert’s most 
gifted and valued correspondents. “It 
is wonderful how strongly I was im- 
pressed with his intense goodness; the 
servant of God seemed written in every 
line of his countenance, and in every 
word he spoke; and one can scarcely 
fancy that he is holier, though no doubt 
happier, now that he is separated from 
the body of this death.” 

As there never was a particle of bit- 
terness in his heart, so his remarks on 
men and things partook of the gentleness 
and sweetness of his temper. “On his 
tongue was the law of kindness.” There 
was an attractive charm in his society. 
His manner and address at once con- 
ciliated the listener in his favour, and in 
whatever he said or wrote, those Chris- 
tian graces so conspicuous in his own 
character were never wanting. How 
many of his friends have benefited by 
his wise and sober counsel when re- 
ferred to on any literary or other sub- 
ject! how much will the loss of so ex- 
cellent an adviser be missed and re- 
gretted! Shenstone’s beautiful inscrip- 
tion, so much admired by Mr. Kilvert, 
may well recur to us at this moment :— 
“Vale—heu quanto minus est cum re- 
liquis versari, quam tui meminisse !” 

When on his deathbed he “taught us 
how to die,” those around him must have 
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called to mind the words of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘“‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” It is due to an attached friend, 
the Rev. H. M. Scarth, Rector of Bath- 
wick, who attended him in his last mos 
ments, to quote a few passages from anex- 
cellent sermon preached by him in Bath- 
wick Church on the Sunday following 
the death of his valaed parishioner. The 
text was taken from Proverbs iv. 18, 
“The path of the just is as the shining 
light,” &. Having remarked that it 
was not only while they lived upon 
earth, walking in the fear of God, that 
the “path of the just is as a shining 
light,” but that the lives of good men 
were to be particularly valued for the 
deep and lasting impression which they 
left behind, the preacher concluded as 
follows :— 

“It has pleased God to remove from 
among us one whose light has long been 
seen to shine with a pure and heavenly 
lustre, and whose path, according to the 
degree attainable by our human frailty, 
was that of the ‘just shining more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ We, bre- 
thren, who have here in this house of 
prayer often participated in his spiritual 
ministrations, and at times listened to 
his exhortations, and have known how 
truly he delighted in the worship and 
service of the sanctuary, must deeply 
deplore his removal from us, although 
at an age, which the Psalmist tells us, 
is the limit prescribed to human exist- 
ence. While we retrace in memory his 
calm dignity of manner, his serious and 
self-possessed demeanour, and his mea- 
sured speech, ever clothed in words of 
deep charity and love, we may well sor- 
row in deep regret that we shall see his 
face no more; but we cannot ‘sorrow 
as men without hope,’ for we have, in- 
deed, a bright beaming hope when we 
look upon a life so framed and matured 
in the fear and in the love of God. Sel- 
dom have we seen piety formed upon so 
true a mould, ora mind more in strict 
accordance with the sublime teaching of 
our holy Church, for his thoughts and 
all his studies were directed by her 
teaching, and his love for that teaching 
and his willingness to yield entire sub- 
mission to its guidance was the result 
of patient thought and accurate study. 
As a guide to youth, and the framer of 
their religious and moral sentiments, 









his precepts and his holy example were 
invaluable. Long experience had taught 
the art of wise control over the buoyant 
spirits and inexperience of youth, and 
those who have known his guidance and 
direction will ever retain a lasting im- 
pression of his wisdom and his charity. 
Can we, brethren, sufficiently estimate 
the value of a wise and holy teacher of 
youth? Surely the office of an instructor 
of our youth is not valued and reverenced 
as it ought tobe! How much of the after 
character of our men depends upon the 
example and training of their teachers! 
how much of the well-being of families 
and the welfare of our country! and 
what a debt is due to such as, like our 
departed friend, spend their lives in the 
training of youth, and seek to rear them 
in wise and virtuous ways !” 

In 1822 Mr. Kilvert married Adelaide 
Sophia de Chiévre, a lady of French ex- 
traction and a refugee of very ancient 
and historical family—one most sensible 
of her husband’s many excellencies and 
most fervently devoted and attached to 
his memory. He has left three daugh- 
ters, the youngest married to Major 
Montagu Cholmeley, of the Indian army. 

Mr. Kilvert was buried in the church- 
yard of Old Widcombe Church, near the 
grave of his father and two of his bro- 
thers. A large body of friends followed 
him tothe grave. Never were the beauti- 
ful and consolatory words of our Liturgy 
pronounced in the hearing of mourners 
with more well-founded confidence than 
on this occasion. Delivered as he was 
from the burden of the flesh, may we 
not humbly hope that the soul of this 
faithful servant of Christ is “in joy and 
felicity,” and that he will have his “ per- 
fect consummation and bliss, both in body 
and soul, in eternal glory.” 

Bath. J. H. MaRKLanp. 





Wi111aM Tooxg, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sept. 20. At his residence, 12, Russell- 
square, aged 85, William Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., President of the Society of Arts. 
Mr. William Tooke was the younger 
son of the Rev. William Tooke, F.R.S., 
author of the “ Life of the Empress Ca- 
tharine II.,” and “ A View of the Rus- 
sian Empire,” and of a translation of 
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Lucian; and brother to the late Thomas 
Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., well known in the 
city of London as an eminent Russian 
merchant, but more generally as a po- 
litical economist, and as the author of 
the “ History of Prices.” Of the former 
a memoir will be found in the GENTLE- 
MAN’s MaGazine for 1820, ii. 466, and 
of the latter in that for 1858, Third 
Series, iv. 445. 

Mr. William Tooke was born Nov. 22, 
1777, at St. Petersburg, where his father 
was then chaplain to the factory of the 
Russian Company. He received his edu- 
cation from his father, and came to Eng- 
land in the year 1792, a good French 
scholar, and well instructed in other 
branches of knowledge. He was articled 
to Mr. Devon, an eminent solicitor in 
Gray’s Inn, and on coming of age became 
a partner of that gentleman. He was 
subsequently for many years in Bedford- 
row, at one time in partnership with 
Mr. Charles Parker (afterwards head of 
the eminent house of Parker, Hayes, 
Barnwell, and Twisden, in Russell- 
square), and latterly under the firm of 
Tooke, Son, and Hallowes. 

Mr. Tooke took a prominent part in the 
formation of some of the most important 
public institutions which were com- 
menced in the more active period of his 
life. One of these was the St. Ka- 
tharine’s Docks, set on foot in compe- 
tition to the London Docks, in the year 
1825, and of which his brother, Mr. 
Thomas Tooke, was for some years Chair- 
man. Another was the London and 
Birmingham Railway, with which he 
became connected as the London agent 
of Mr. Barker, the eminent solicitor of 
Birmingham. 

He also shared in the foundation of 
the London University (now called Uni- 
versity College), in Gower-street, and 
was one of its first Council of twenty- 
four, elected by ballot on the 19th of 
Dec. 1823. His services in that capa- 
city, and as Treasurer, were continued 
until March, 1841. 

The Royal Society of Literature was 
another creation of the same period; 
and in the report of its first general meet- 
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ing on the 15th of Feb. 1826, “thanks 
were voted to Mr. W. Tooke for his zeal in 
procuring the charter, and his liberality 
in refusing to accept of any remunera- 
tion whatever for his professional ser- 
vices.” He was afterwards for many 
years an active member of the Council 
of the Society, and was one of the prin- 
cipal promoters of its literary biography, 
which was written for the Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman periods, by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A., under the title 
of Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
but did not meet with that public en- 
couragement which was necessary for 
its further progress. 

Before the end of 1826, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Brougham, Dr. Birkbeck, 
Mr. Grote, and others, Mr. Tooke took 
part in the formation of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of 
which he was for many years the Trea- 
surer. When the idea of that Society 
was first broached, Mr. (now Lord) 
Brougham wrote him a letter commenc- 
ing in these terms :— 

“When anything good and useful is 
in agitation one naturally turns to you. 
There is a plan of great importance in 
contemplation, and which, after much 
time spent in maturing it, I think may 
now be propounded, and I should be 
most happy to discuss the heads of it 
with you.” 


The operations of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society may be considered to have 
terminated in the year 1843. In our 
Magazine for May, 1846, at p. 511, will 
be found a review, written by Mr. Tooke, 
of the “Address of the Committee of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” issued upon its approaching 
extinction. It will be seen on perusal 
of that article that Mr. Tooke was 
greatly annoyed that the Committee’s 
project of a Biographical Dictionary in- 
terfered with that already undertaken 
by the Royal Society of Literature, in 
which he had much interested himself. 

At the first annual general meeting of 
the Law Institution, held on the 5th of 
June, 1827, it was Mr. Tooke who moved 
the reception of the Report : and he was 
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mainly instrumental in obtaining a royal 
charter of incorporation for that Society, 
for which its thanks were voted to him 
in Jan. 1832. He was for some years 
the usual chairman at its general meet- 
ings and dinners, When Mr. Brougham 
(soon afterwards Lord Chancellor) was 
meditating a measure for the establish- 
ment of Local Courts, Mr. Tooke ad- 
dressed to him a letter in defence of the 
profession of an attorney, dated the 23rd 
of June, 1830, which will be found in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinz for Jan. 1831, 
p. 74. 

From a much earlier period Mr. Tooke 
had been a leading member of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. In the “ Lite- 
rary Calendar” of 1814 we find him de- 
scribed as Chairman of the Committee 
of Correspondence of that body; and 
Editor of its Transactions. Many years 
ago he was elected one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society; and on the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, the well- 
earned compliment was paid him of 
placing him at the head of the Society, 
in which he is now succeeded by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Tooke was elected an honorary 
member of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers for services rendered to that 
body. 

He had been from the year 1824 
Honorary Solicitor, and from 1840 one 
of the three Treasurers, of the Royal 
Literary Fund Society. 

He was also Solicitor to the Middle- 
sex Hospital and to the Society for the 
Suppression of Mendicity. 

Another charity in which he was for 
many years warmly interested, was that 
established to abolish the cruel practice 
of employing children to climb and sweep 
chimneys; and in 1825 he consented to 
become Treasurer to the London Register 
Office for the speedy recovery of Lost 
Children. The exertions of the former 
institution were ultimately crowned 
with success by the passing of an Act 
(on the 25th of July, 1831) “for the 
better regulation of Chimney-sweepers 
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and their apprentices, and for the 
safer construction of chimneys and 
flues.” 

At the general election of 1830, Mr. 
Tooke embarked with his friend, Sir 
John W. Lubbock, Bart., in an attempt 
to open the Cornish borough of Truro. 
The struggle had originated between 
the Corporation and inhabitants at large, 
in regard to what were considered un- 
just demands of quay and other dues. 
The return of members had throughout 
the last century rested with the Corpora- 
tion, who sometimes chose Whigs and 
sometimes Tories. The last members 
had been Tories, Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
and Mr. Tomline. In 1830 the Tory 
candidates were Lord Encombe (the late 
Earl of Eldon) and N. W. Peach, Esq. 
They polled 14 votes, Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Tooke only 1: but for the two 
latter 178 free burgesses proffered their 
votes (and 1 for Lord Encombe and 
Mr. Peach)—only to be rejected by the 
Mayor. Having cultivated this connec- 
tion with the free burgesses of Truro, 
during the agitation of Parliamentary 
Reform in 1831, Mr. Tooke obtained 
a seat in Parliament upon the triumph 
of that measure. In 1832, the new con- 
stituency polled 291 votes for Sir Richard 
Hussey Vyvyan, Bart. (a Whig, and for- 
merly member for the borough in the 
Parliament of 1820), 203 for Mr. Tooke, 
and 196 for John Ennis Vivian, Esq., a 
Tory. At the general election of 1835, the 
last named gentleman was successful, ex- 
cluding his namesake, Sir R. H. Vyvyan: 
and Mr. Tooke was again returned: but 
in 1837 he was superseded by the supe- 
rior local influence of the late Edmund 
Turner, esq., who had previously been 
one of his chief supporters, Ata meet- 
ing of Mr. Tooke’s constituents, held on 
May 21, 1838, two elegant pieces of 
plate were presented to him, in token 
of their approval of his conduct as their 
representative. There was published an 
** Account of the First Election by the 
Reformed Constituency of Truro, 1832,” 
which was noticed in the review of our 
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to the borough of Finsbury, but did not 
proceed to a poll. 

At the general election of 1841, he 
stood with Mr.Charles Mills as a Liberal 
candidate for Reading. Mr. Charles 
Russell (who had long represented the 
borough) polled 576 votes, Lord Chelsea 
564, Mr. Mills 409, and Mr. Tooke 396. 

During the five sessions that Mr. Tooke 
sat in Parliament, he was a consistent 
supporter of the policy of the Reformers, 
and took a prominent part in the mea- 
sures for the reconstruction of municipal 
corporations, in those for the promotion 
of education, and those for the abolition 
of slavery. But his political opinions 
had latterly become much modified, and, 
like those of his quondam friend Lord 
Brougham, had turned towards Con- 
servatism. 

Though most assiduous in both private 
and public business, Mr. Tooke always 
maintained his hereditary taste for 
literature. So early as the year 1804 
he published, anonymously, an edition 
of the poetical works of Churchill, illus- 
trated by Notes and Observations, and 
accompanied by a Life of the Author. 
It was republished in the year 1844, 
under the Editor’s name, in Pickeriny’s 
* Aldine Poets ;” and reviewed by the 
late Rev. John Mitford, the Editor of 
Gray, in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
for August, 1844. At the time of its 
first appearance it had been reviewed 
by no less a critic than Robert Southey, 
in the “Annual Review” for 1804, a 
work edited by Mr. Arthur Aikin. The 
article commenced thus :-— 

“The public are much indebted to the 
present editor for having thus elucidated 
the works of so able a writer, which 
without such assistance were becoming 
as unintelligible as Hudibras. Wilkes 
should have performed this task. It was 
Churchiil’s wish, and no other person 
could have performed it so well.” 

Mr. Tooke had not been aware of this 
criticism up to the publication of his 
second edition; but when he became 
informed of it, he reprinted it in June, 
1852, 12mo., 16 pp., and in the American 
edition of his Churchill, printed at Cam- 
bridge, New England, and published by 
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Little, Brown, and Co., of Boston, in 
1854, this review by Southey is added 
to the prefatory matter. The “Critical 
Review” for May, 1804, contained an 
article on the same subject by William 
Taylor of Norwich. 

In 1855 Mr. Tooke produced an ela- 
borate compilation on French history, 
under the title of “The Monarchy of 
France, its Rise, Progress, and Fall,” in 
2 vols., 8vo., reviewed in our number 
for July that year. 

More recently he had collected, and 
privately printed, a little book of occa- 
sional poetry, written by himself and 
some of his friends, under the title of 
“ Verses, edited by M.M.M. Second im- 
pression, 1860.” 40 pp. ‘ Supplement 
to Verses, &c., 1861.” 16 pp. Copies of 
which, bound up with the private im- 
pression of Southey’s review of Churchill, 
form a volume in the library of the 
Athenzeum Club, lettered Tookiana. 

“ Memorials of the Family of Tooke,” 
under the signature of A.Z., will be 
found in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE 
for December, 1839, (with addenda in 
January and April, 1840); an inquiry, 
under the signature M.M.M., on the 
origin of the name of Tooke, in July, 
1844, answered in August, p. 114, and 
in June, 1846, p. 594. On many other 
occasions Mr. Tooke wrote under the 
signature of M. M. M., as his father had 
done previously. They were the initials 
of the family motto, Militia Mea Mul- 
tiplex. In his early days Mr. William 
Tooke had been an occasional contributor 
to the “New Monthly Magazine,” and 
to the “ Annual Register.” 

We may further indicate a valuable 
biographical memoir of Admiral Sir 
Robert Crown *, and other British offi- 
cers in the Russian service, signed 
Witu1am Tooxs, which was published 
in the GenrtEMaN’s MaGazineE for 
October, 1822. 

In society Mr. Tooke was always a 





* Sir Robert Crown died in 1841: see our 
Magazine for August that year, p. 203. 
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welcome guest. He had an excellent 
memory, and his recollections of men 
and things, for the last sixty years and 
more, gave a value to his conversation 
to which many can testify. His birth- 
day, which occurred in November, when 
he was usually staying at the Bedford 
Hotel at Brighton, he kept, for some of 
his latter years, by a symposium of his 
friends, among whom the late Rev. Dr. 
Croly was one of the great stars. 

A poem, entitled “Threescore and 
Ten,” was produced by the Doctor on 
one of these occasions, and appeared in 
our pages shortly after ». 

Mr. Tooke married, in 1807, Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Samuel Shaen, 
Esq., of Crix, in the parish of Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex; and by that lady, who 
died in 1848, he has left one son, Arthur 
William Tooke, Esq., M.A., of Pinner, 
Middlesex, who married, in 1842, 
Nymphe, only child of Captain Philip 
Levesconte, R.N.; and two daughters— 
Amelia, married, in 1846, to John Thomas 
Graves, Esq., M.A,, F.R.S., Barrister-at- 
law, of Cheltenham, an Assistant Poor- 
law Commissioner; and Eliza, married, 
in 1843, to William Hallowes, Esq., 
solicitor, of Bedford-row, son of the 
late Colonel Hallowes, of Ashford, Kent. 

The remains of Mr. Tooke have been 
interred in his family vault at Kensal- 
green. There are two very good por- 
traits of him, One was painted by 
J. White for the board-room of the 
Governors and Directors of the Poor 
in the united parishes of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; 
and engraved in mezzotinto by C. Tur- 
ner, A.R.A., at the request of the in- 
habitants, in grateful acknowledgment 
of Mr. Tooke’s numerous and efficient 
services as a member of the board. The 
other, of more recent date, is a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, 
and has been published in the “ Illus- 
trated London News” of the 10th of 
October, 1863. 





> Gent. Mac., March, 1860, p. 225. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 29. On the banks of the Missouri, aged 
33, the Rev. F. J. Holt Beever, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 

Aug. 22. The Rev. Andrew William Burn- 
side (p.515), who was of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, was author of ‘‘Catechism on the Common 
Prayer.” (Lond. 1845.) 

Aug. 25. The Rev. Francis Minden Knollys, 
D.D. (p. 515), was originally of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. He published many sermons and small 
religious works, of some of which there have 
been several editions. 

Aug. 30. The Rev. James Knight (p.515), who 
was of Lincoln College, Oxford, was author of 
* Discourses on the Principal Parables of our 
Lord,” 1829; “Discourses on the Principal 
Miracles of our Lord,” 1831; “ Discourses on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’’ 1832 ; “ A Concise Treatise 
on the Truth andjImportance of the Christian 
Religion,” Lond, 1856; and various single 
sermons and pamphlets. 

Sept. 12. The Rev. William Higgins Cole- 
man (p. 515), was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839. He published 
(in conjunction with Bishop Colenso) ‘ Ex- 
amples in Arithmetic and Algebra,” (Cambr., 
1834) ; and (in conjunction with the Rev. H. 
Webb, Rector of Essendon) Flora Hertford- 
tensis, 1849. 

Sept. 14. The Rev. Thomas Rankin (p. 515), 
who was of the University of Edinburgh, pub- 
lished “ Apology for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ;”’ ‘‘Tyranny of the Church of 
Rome, Translated from the Latin of Turre- 
tine ;” ‘ Opinion of the Catholic Church on 
the Divinity of Christ for the first Three Cen- 
turies, Translated from the Latin of Bishop 
Bull ;” and two or more sermons. 

Sept. 19. In London, aged 73, the Rev. 
W. Walton, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of Great 
Moulton, Norfolk. 

Sept. 23. At Folkestone, aged 64, the Rev. 
Charles Holloway, Reetor of Stanford Dingley, 
near Reading. 

At Scotton, aged 77, the Rev. Christopher 
Frederick, Rector. This gentleman was the 
fourth son of the late Sir John Frederick, bart., 
of Burwood-park, Surrey, and Mary, his wife, 
dau. and co-heir of Richard Garth, of Morden. 
Mr. Frederick was educated at Eton and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and having taken Holy Orders, 
was in 1809 appointed one of the Chaplains to 
the Prince of Wales, and in 1810 was presented 
to the Rectory of Scotton, Lincolnshire, where 
he resided up to his death. 

Sept. 25. At Shelton, near Newark, aged 82, 
the Rev. John Ince Maltby, Rector of Shelton 
and Vicar of Whatton. 

Sept. 26. Aged 75, The Rev. C. F. Annesley, 
of Eydon-hall, Northamptonshire. 

Oct.1. At Stoneleigh, Denbighshire, aged 
49, the Rev. G. L. Stone, Incumbent of the 
Rossett, Denbighshire. 

Oct. 5. At Fulford-hall, near York, aged 56, 
the Rev. Samuel Key. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Oct.7. Aged 58, the Rev. G. 8. Dickson, In- 
cumbent of the parish of St. Swithin, Lincoln. 

Oct, 8. Aged 76, Archbishop Whately. See 
OsrrvaRy. 

Oct. 10, At the Parsonage, East Moulsey, 
aged 41, the Rev. W. G. Jervis, Secretary and 
founder of the Poor Clergy Relief Society. 

Oct, 11. Aged 71, the Rev. William Rigg, 
for forty-eight years Incumbent of Flookburgh, 
Lancashire. 

Oet. 18. At Reigate, aged 62, the Rev. Wm. 
Oxenham, M.A., Lower Master of Harrow 
School. Himself educated at Harrow, Mr. 
Oxenham was appointed an Assistant Master 
in 1826, and on the death of the Rev. Henry 
Drury sueeeeded to the post of Lower Master. 
He was an admirable classical scholar, of the 
type of Keate and Drury, and had probably 
few living superiors in an intimate knowledge 
of all departments of Latin versification. He 
retained to the last his devoted affection for 
the place with which he had been so long 
identified. ‘All my thoughts are with Har- 
row,” he whispered to a friend and former 
pupil who visited him shortly before his suffer- 
ings terminated, His acts had corresponded 
with his words. Within the last year he had 
presented to the school chapel a beautiful 
stained glass window, with a touching inscrip- 
tion recording the term of his protracted ser- 
vice; and only a few days before his death he 
made known his desire to found a prize in aid 
of that branch of Latin composition which he 
had so zealously contributed to foster. 

Oct. 14. At Selworthy, Somersetshire, aged 
98, the Rev. Joshua Stephenson, Rector of that 
parish for more than sixty years, He was 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1791. 

Oct. 16. At Paris, aged 65, the Rey. Henry 
Griffin, Incumbent of Stoke-by-Clare, Suffolk. 

Oct. 17. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the 
Rev. William Harkness, Vicar of Winscombe, 
Somerset. 

Oct.18. At the Grange, Highbury-park, 
aged 56, the Rev. Matthew Anderson Collisson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Highbury. 
** He will be long remembered here as the first 
Ineumbent of Bishop Ryder’s Church, and as 
a very zealous and hard-working clergyman in 
what had previously been one of the most 
neglected parts of the town. After several 
years of patient and successful labour at 
Bishop Ryder’s, Mr. Collisson accepted the 
incumbency of a new district at Highbury, 
London, and remained there until his death, 
devoting himself to parochial work with the 
same energy and self-denial which charac- 
terised his ministerial life in Birmingham.”— 
Birmingham Post. 

Oct.19. At Theddingworth, the Rev. Thos. 
James, M.A., Vicar of Sibbertoft and Thed- 
dingworth. See Opiruvary. 

Oct. 20. At South-hill Rectory, aged 57, the 
Rev. H. M. Rice, for twenty-two years Rector 
of South-hill with Callington, Cornwall, and 
J.P. for that county. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 17, At Chibisa, River Shiré, aged 30, 
whilst acting as Surgeon to the Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, and Durham Central African 
Mission, John Dickinson, esq., M.B., of Jarrow. 

July 20. At Shanghai, Herbert Lockyer, 
fourth son of the late Rey. John Allen, of Cross- 
house, Ilminster. 

July 23, While on passage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the steam-packet ‘‘ Cambrian,” 
Capt. H. J. Wynyard, 58th Regt., second sur- 
viving son of the Lieut.-~Governor of,the Colony 
and Commander of the Forces. 

July 24. At Shanghai, aged 29, Arthur 
Forbes Robertson, Capt. in H.M.’s 67th Regt., 
fifth son of the late William Forbes Robertson, 
esq., of Hazlehead, Aberdeenshire. 

July 28. At Hyderabad, Scinde, aged 31, 
Dr. John 8. Allanby, Assist.-Surgeon H.M.’s 
95th Regt., eldest son of J. 8. Allanby, esq., 
of Melbourne-house, Hampstead, Middlesex. 

Murdered on Lake Huron, while in the 
execution of his duty as Government Inspector 
of Fisheries, William Gibbard, esq., of Colling- 
wood, Canada West, J.P., second son of the late 
John Gibbard, esq., of Sharnbrooke-house, 
Bedfordshire. 

July 31. At Burgee, near Jubbulpore, aged 
51, Maj. John Radcliffe Wilson, late Inspecting 
Postmaster Nagpore Division, and of the Pen- 
sion Establishment, Hyderabad Contingent, 
eldest son of the late Col. John Wilson, Madras 
Army. 

At Winnebah, on the West Coast of Africa, 
aged 28, Lieut. John Dudley Edw. Crosse, only 
son of the Rev. J. D, Oiand Cross, Vicar of 
Pawlett, Somerset. 

Aug. 8. At Grahamstown, South Africa, 
aged 37, George Montagu, esq., Deputy-Sur- 
veyor-General. 

Aug.6. At Jubbulpore, aged 22, Ensign 
Henry Robert Rolfe, 91st Regt., eldest son of 
the late Rev. Robert R. Rolfe, The Close, 
Norwich. 

Aug. 14. At Poona, aged 31, Ellen Free- 
mantle, wife of Maj. Holland. 

Aug. 15, Killed in action on board H.M.S. 
“Euryalus,” in Japan, Capt. J. J. 8. Josling, 
R.N., second son of the late T. Josling, esq., 
of Lisbon. 

Killed in action, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Euryalus,” 
in Japan, Commander Edward Wilmot, third 
son of Sir Henry 8. Wilmot, bart., of Chad- 
desden, 

Aug. 16. At Mussoorie, aged 33, Mary 
Sophia, wife of Captain Shakespear Sage, 30th 
Benga) N.I. 

Aug. 17. At Mooltan, aged 32, Capt. Robert 
Selby, H.M.’s 89th Regt. 

At Lucknow, Susan, wife of Capt. Henry 
Battye, Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Secunderabad, aged 42, Charles Frederick 
Kelly, esq., Major 18th Royal Irish Regt. 

Aug. 18. At Calcutta, aged 25, Eliza Annie, 
wife of Capt. W. 8S. Trevor, Royal Bengal 
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Engineers, and last surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. H. 8S. Fisher, Chaplain, Bengal. 

Aug. 20. At Hongkong, aged 24, George 
Clayton, esq., Capt. 99th Regt., youngest son 
of John Clayton, esq., of Lancaster-place, 
Strand, and of Hook, Surrey. He died from 
the effects of a wound received while acting as 
aide-de-camp to Maj. Gordon, R.E., command- 
ing the Anglo-Chinese Force at the attack on 
Kwanshan, on the 28th May last. 

At his residence, Regent-road, Great Yar- 
mouth, aged 83, Mr. John Harrison, the oldest 
member of the Wesleyan Society in that town. 
The deceased, who was lineally descended from 
Richard Harrison, Rector of Brayston, near 
Norwich (deprived by Queen Mary as a married 
priest), was the second son of Mr. John Harri- 
son, farmer, formerly of Great Plumstead in 
Norfolk (in which parish his ancestors were 
resident from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
the year 1807), and was born at Hassingham, in 
the same county, Feb. 20, 1790. He lived in Yar- 
mouth as a merchant about fifty-two years, 
and leaves a widow, and two sons and three 
daughters, of a family of nine children. He 
was buried in the family vault at Caister-next- 
the-Sea. 

Aug 21. Drowned, at Barrackpore, near 
Calcutta, aged 21, Lieut. Albert Hearsey, of 
H.M.’s 19th Hussars, third son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Hearsey, K.C.B. 

Aug. 24. At Kamptee, aged 22, Lieut. Jas. 
Bate, H.M.’s 3rd Madras Light Cavalry, eldest 
son of the late Maj. James Craig Bate, of the 
Bombay Army. 

Aug. 27. At Kurrachee, aged 18, Alice 
Waters, wife of Capt. H. S. Anderson, 23rd 
Regt., N.L.I. 

Aug. 31. At Seebsaugur, Upper Assam, Mary 
Florence, wife of Major Chas. Holroyd, H.M.’s 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

Lately. At Brussels, aged 87, Carlo Ar- 
mellini, formerly one of the Roman trium- 
virate in conjunction with Mazzini and Saffi, 
Pius IX., soon after his accession to the papacy 
in June, 1846, entrusted to Armellini the pre- 
paration of the reforms which were effected 
between 1846 and 1848. When the Pope fied 
to Gaeta, Armellini was fixed on as one of the 
members of the triumvirate, and on the sub- 
version of the short-lived Roman Republic 
he withdrew from Italy, to Belgium, where 
he spent the remainder of his days. 

Sept.1. Drowned in crossing the Bar of 
Lagos, West Africa, aged 24, Lieut.-Comm. 
William Digby Mackworth Dolben, R.N., of 
H.M.S. “ Investigator,” eldest son of William 
Mackworth Dolben, esq., of Finedon-hall, 
Northamptonshire. Mr. Dolben was long known 
among the people of Lagos. He was one of 
the officers of the “‘ Prometheus,” and while 
that vessel remained in the port of Lagos he 
visited Abbeokuta, and embraced every oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with the people. 
At length he became so devoted to the cause 
of Africa that, returning home, he volunteered 
for service ut that place again. 
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Sept. 7. At Freshwater, Isle of Wight, aged 
79, R. D. Lancaster, esq., Com.R.N. He entered 
the Navy in August, 1796, on board the 
* Duke,” 98, and was engaged on the Channel, 
Mediterranean, and West India stations until 
September, 1802. He next served off Brest, 
and was attached to the force in the West 
Indies, and was advanced to the rank of lieut. 
Feb. 26, 1805, and commanded the “ Nelly,’’ 
schooner, home with dispatches. He was next 
stationed in the North Sea, and then again in 
the West Indies, and afterwards commanded 
the “ Phosphorus” and “ Lyra” off Boulogne, 
at North Shields, and Sheerness. In 1814 he 
commanded the “ Landrail,” a vessel of four 
guns, which was captured in the Channel by 
a large American privateer after a highly 
honourable defence. He was promoted to the 
rank of retired commander under Order in 
Council of 1816, May 26, 1851. 

At Rajcote, Bombay, aged 27, Gustavus Geo. 
Blenkinsopp Coulson, esq., First Assistant- 
Political Agent in Kattiawar, second son of 
John Blenkinsopp Coulson, esq., of Blenkin- 
sopp, Northumberland. 

Sept. 13. At King’s-buildings, Chester, aged 
54, Sibylla Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
R. Wilbraham, esq., of Rode-hall, Cheshire. 

Sept. 14. Aged 79, Joseph Gwilt, esq., F.S.A., 
F.R.A.8. See Opiruary. 

At his residence, Frogmore-house, Guernsey, 
aged 61, George Lee, esq., late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. 

In London, aged 22, Catherine Adelaide, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Wynne, 
Rector of Ardcolm, co. Wexford. 

Sept. 16. At St. John’s-wood-terr., Regent’s- 
park, aged 65, Mary Lucy, wife of T. Bough- 
ton, esq., dau. of the late Sir John R. White- 
fvord 


At York, aged 55, Andrew Fisher, esq., late 
Major in the 85th Bengal N.I., son of the late 
Rev. Henry Fisher, Chaplain of the Bengal 
Establishment. 

At Fifield, Louisa, the wife of the Rev. Mayow 
Talmage. 

At Twywell Rectory, Northamptonshire, aged 
75, Richard Lyster Rodd, esq. 

Sept.17. At Cadbury Vicarage, near Tiver- 
ton, Sarah Augusta, widow of Francis James 
Coleridge, esq., of the Manor-house, Ottery 
St. Mary. 

Sept. 18. At his residence, Orcadia-villa, 
Island of Bute, Dr. Alexr. Muirhead, D.1.G., 
R.N. ‘ 

Sept. 19, At Dublin, aged 55, Major-Gen. 
John Douglas Johnstone, C.B., late Lieut.-Col. 
of the 33rd (the Duke of Wellington’s) Regt. 
The deceased entered the army in 1827, and 
rose to the rank of major in 1848. He went 
out to the Crimea with his regiment, from 
whence he was sent home to England so seri- 
ously invalided, that he was considered to be 
in a dying state. On his partial recovery, he 
again joined his regiment at the seat of war, 
and, with his son, Capt. Johnstone, was the 
first in the assault on the Redan, where he 1)st 
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his left arm. He never fully recovered this 
shock to the system, though he remained in 
the Crimea till the end of the war, and six 
months afterwards he went out to India in 
broken health, having in this brief interval 
formed a new regiment, as only sixty of the 
trained soldiers of the 33rd who went out to 
the Crimea returned home again. On his re- 
turn from India he was placed on retired full- 
pay, and in 1860 he received the rank of major- 
general, but never recovered his health. 

In Adam-street, Adelphi, aged 75, George 
Blamire, esq., of Carlisle, and of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law. 

In Abbey- , St.John’s-wood, aged 75, 
Margaret, widow of the Rev. Samuel Birch, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Rector of the united parishes of St. Mary Wool- 
noth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, London, 
and Vicar of Little Marlow, Bucks. 

Sept. 20. At Haverstock-hill, aged 55, Geo. 
Potts, esq., M.P. for Barnstaple. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
entered Parliament as a Liberal Conservative 
in 1859. 

At Berlin, aged 78, Professor Jacob Grimm. 
See OBITuARY. 

In Westbourne-park-terr., Lieut.-Col. Angus 
Mackay, late 21st R.N.B. Fusiliers. 

Aged 51, John Pater, esq., Solicitor, last sur- 
viving son of the late General Sir John Pater, 
K.C.B. 

At Winkel on the Rhine, aged 35, Com- 
mander Henry Huxham, R.N. 

At Margate, aged 69, Elizabeth Cecilia, widow 
of Commander Charteris, R.N. 

At Liverpool, aged 34, Frederick Hinde, 
esq., M.A., Oxon., third son of the late Wm. 
Hinde, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Tathwell Vicarage, near Louth, 
aged 86, Hannah, sister of the Rev. John 
Waite. 

Sept. 22. At Mellore-villa, Fulham- > 
aged 73, Samuel Peace Pratt, esq., F.R.S. 

At his residence, Bath-place, Dalston, aged 
84, Walter Anderson Peacock, esq. He was 
for more than 40 years a member of the Court 
of Common Council, and for 26 years Deputy 
of the Ward of Bishopsgate Without. 

In Bryanston-street, Portman-square, Mary 
Catherine, relict of John F. Hindle, esq., of 
Woodfold-park, Lancashire. 

Sept. 23. At Holly-hill, Hants., aged 76, 
Adm. Sir Henry Hope, K.C.B. See Onrrvary. 

At Spilsby, aged 73, Mary Pine, relict of the 
Rev. John Spence, late Rector of East Keal 
and Winceby. 

At Cheltenham, aged 38, Capt. Marcus A. 
Garstin, late of the 73rd Regt. Bengal Army. 

At Lowestoft, Fanny, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Jex-Blake, Vicar of Gayton, Norfolk. 

Sept. 24. At Halton, Bucks., Sir John 
Richard Dashwood, bart. The family of 
Dashwood is of Dorsetshire origin. The first 
baronet was so created in 1707 ; and his son, 
Sir Francis, the second baronet, became, in 
right of his mother, Baron Le Despencer, which 
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title fell into abeyance at his death, while the 
baronetcy passed to his half-brother, Sir John 
Dashwood King, grandfather of the baronet 
just deceased. 

At the Chateau de Montargis, Sarthe, France, 
Jean, wife of General Sir John Forster Fitz 
Gerald, G.C.B., eldest dau. of Col. the Hon. 
Donald Ogilvy, of Clova, N.B. 

At Hook, Kingston-on-Thames, Judith 
Maria, widow of the Rev. Robert Sutleffe, for- 
merly Rector of Lambourne, Essex. 

In Chester-square, aged 59, Helen, dau. of 
the late George Bogle, esq., and widow of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, esq., M.P. 

In Clifton-gardens, Zmilia, widow of the 
Hon. Hugo James, Attorney-Gen. of Jamaica. 

At Edinburgh, John Miller, esq., W.S., for- 
merly of Stewartfield, Roxburghshire, fourth 
and only surviving son of the late Sir William 
Miller, bart., of Glenlee, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Session. 

Suddenly, at Berthelsdorf, near Herrnhut, 
in Saxony, aged 68, the Rev. Peter La Trobe, 
of Ely-place, London, for many years Secretary 
of the Unity of the Brethren (or Moravians) of 
England. 

At Birling Vicarage, near Maidstone, aged 
21, Francis Walter, eldest son of the late Rev. 
W. L. Brown, Rector of Wendlebury, Oxon. 

At Clifton, aged 19, Henry W. Alleyne, esq., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, eldest surviving son 
of D. T. Alleyne, esq., of the Island of Bar- 
bados. 

Sept. 25. At Bonchurch, Edith, dau. of Adm. 
and Lady Jane Swinburne. 

At Southsea, Hants-, aged 77, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. W. Fletcher, formerly Vicar of 
Harwell, Berks. 

At Efford Manor, near Plymouth, aged 30, 
Paul Francis, third son of Erving Clark, esq., 
and late H.M.’s 57th Regt. 

At Bridge of Allan, aged 72, Mary, widow of 
Capt. Henry Ellis, R.N. 

Sept. 26. In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, Ma- 
rian, relict of William Haliday, esq., M.D., of 
Clifden, co. Down, and eldest dau. of Gilbert 
Webster, esq., of Greenville, co. Down, third 
son of Sir Godfrey Webster, bart., of Battle 
Abbey, Sussex (the second baronet). 

Miss Stewart, of Achnacone, Appin, Argyle- 
shire. 

At Buckingham-lodge, Shoreham, aged {80, 
Jane, widow of Lieut.-Col. James Paul Bridger, 
formerly of the 12th Lancers. 

At the Vicarage, Cromer, Norfolk, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Frederic Fitch. 

At the Oratory, Brompton, aged 49, the 
Very Rev. Frederick William Faber, D.D. See 
Osrrvary. 

At Bath, aged 38, C. M. G. Quantrille, esq., 
late of the 16th Regt. of Foot. 

Aged 63, John Jesse, esq., F.R.S., of Llanbedr 
Hall, Denbighshire, North Wales, formerly of 
Frodsham, 

Sept. 27. At Ticehurst, Capt. George Mal- 
colm Pasley, h.p., R.A., second surviving son 
of the late Gen. Sir C. W. Pasley, K.C.B., R.E. 
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At Inveresk-house, near Edinburgh, John 
Hamilton Colt, Lieut. R.N., late of H.M.S. 
“Euryalus,” third son of the late John Hamil- 
ton Colt, esq., of Gartsherrie. 

Aged 42, John Giles, esq., M.A., late of 
Balliol College, Oxford, only son of Capt. Giles, 
of Woodbury, near Wells, Somerset. 

At Frindsbury, aged 75, Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Wm. Lloyd Williams, of High Halstow, 
Rochester. 

In London, aged 71, Charles Horsfall Bill, 
esq., of Storthes-hall, Yorkshire. 

* At Dover, aged 87, Anne, relict of John Pat- 
tison Panton, esq., formerly of the Exchequer 
Offices, Somerset House. 

Sept. 28. At Battersea-rise, Clapham-com- 
mon, aged 69, John Humphery, esq., Alderman 
of the city of London, and Governor of the 
Trish Society. See Osrrvary. 

At Florence, aged 26, Charles Sidney Lever, 
esq., late of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, only son 
of Charles Lever, esq. 

At Walham-green, aged 59, Edward Chitty, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and 
late of the Island of Jamaica. 

Sept. 29, At Biebrich on the Rhine, Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Browne, late of H.M.’s 16th Regt. 
of Foot. 

Aged 43, Edmund Francis ffarington, esq., 
of Torquay, barrister-at-law, second son of 
Admiral ffarington, Woodvale, Isle of Wight. 

By a fall from her carriage, at Matfen, Mrs. 
Blackett, wife of Capt. Blackett, R.N., of 
Wylam, Northumberland. 

At the Craven Hotel, London, aged 33, a few 
days after his return from the West Indies, 
Capt. Crofton Peddie, 21st Royal North British 
Fusiliers, son of the late John Crofton Peddie, 
Lieut,-Col., formerly commanding 2lst Fusi- 
liers, and afterwards 4lst Welsh Regiment. 

At Stranraer, aged 70, Capt. John Taylor, 
late Staff Officer of Pensioners, Carlisle district. 

At Verulam-house, St. John’s-wood, Anne, 
wife of Robert Chambers, esq., LL.D. 

At Bridgeman-house, Teddington, Middle- 
sex, aged 77, Susan Frances, widow of the late 
James Borland, M.D., Inspector-General of 
Army Hospitals, Physician to H.R.H. the late 
Duke of Kent, &c. 

At Rocquette-house, Guernsey, aged 50, 
Georgiana Collings, wife of Edward Kinnersly, 
esq., of Binfield-manor, Berks. 

At Goss-hall, Ash-next-Sandwich, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Coleman, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Pilmuir, Torquay, aged 95, 
the Right Hon. Charles Lord Sinclair. See 
OsiTuaRyY. 

The Lady Sophia Giubelei. Her ladyship, 
who was born April 26, 1811, was the daughter 
of the first Marquis of Bristol, and married, in 
1835, William Howe Windham, esq., of Fel- 
brigg-hall (who died in 1855), by whom she 
had one son, who was lately the subject of 
a painful judicial inquiry. A short time prior 
to the commission of lunacy on her son, Lady 
Sophia married Signor Theodore Giubelei, an 
Italian gentleman, who had been resident in 
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her house, For a considerable period she had 
been so ill as to be unable to leave her room, 
and she was not in a position to attend to give 
evidence before Mr. Warren, the Commissioner, 
or before the Lords Justices, by whom various 
preliminaries of the ease were tried. By Lady 
Sophia’s death Mr. W. F. Windham will re- 
ceive a considerable accession to his property, 
much of the late Mr. Windham’s personal pro- 
perty having been left to Lady Sophia for her 
use during her life. 

At St. Mary’s Isle, Lady Katherine Wigram, 
dau. of the 5th Earl of Selkirk, and wife of 
Loftus T. Wigram, esq. 

At Hardington-house, N.B., Mrs. Macqueen, 
of Braxfield. 

At Combe-grove, near Bath, Humphrey May 
Freestun, esq., Commander R.N. 

At his residence, Royal Mint, London, aged 
69, Wm. Buckle, esq., C.E., formerly manager 
for thirty-three years of Soho Works, Stafford- 
shire. 

Oct.1. At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, aged 68, 
George Bosville Wentworth Stacpoole, esq., 
formerly of the 9th Light Dragoons, and late 
of Laugharne, Carmarthenshire. 

At his residence, Croydon, aged 70, Capt. 
John Bateman, formerly of Oak-park, Killeen, 
and M.P. for Tralee, co, Kerry. 

In Ampthill-sq., aged 52, Katherine Sarah, 
wife of Percival Skelton, esq., and widow of 
William Burt, esq., of Bracondale, Norwich. 

Oct. 2. In London, aged 69, Sir William 
Bellairs, of Mulbarton-lodge, Norfolk. He 
was the youngest son of Abel Walford Bellairs, 
esq., of Uffington, Lincolnshire (High Sheriff 
of Rutlandshire), by the only dau. of Miles 
Lowley, esq., of Oakham, and was born in 
1793. From 1811 to 1819 he was in the lith 
Hussars, with which regiment he served during 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in the Penin- 
sula, and was present at the battles of Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Pampeluna, Orthes, Tarbes, and 
Toulouse. He also served in the campaign of 
1815, and bad a horse killed under him in the 
retreat from Quatre Bras, and two wounded 
at the battle of Waterloo. In 1837 he was 
appointed Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
which he held upto 1849. Sir William married, 
in 1822, Miss Hooke, dau. and heiress of E. 
Hooke, esq., of Mulbarton-lodge, Norfolk. 

At Swillington-house, Yorkshire, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Sir John Lowther, 
bart. 

At Eastbourne, Lucy Charlotte, dau. of the 
Hon. St. John Methuen. 

At Bramdean, aged 88, Honora, widow of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Augustus Geo. Legge. 

At Bath, aged 88, Mrs. Wade, widow of 
Colonel Joseph Wade, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Littledean Parsonage, Gloucestershire, 
Marianne, wife of the Rev. J. J. Hedges. 

At Harrogate, Lucy Mary, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Ingilby. 

Aged 61, John Day, esq., late Vestry Clerk 
of St. George’s, Southwark, the well-known 
advocate of the Equalization of Poor Rates. 


Oct.3. At Fairfield, Biggleswade, aged 39, 
Maj. John Swaine Hogge, late 5th Fusiliers. 

At Sussex-place, Hyde-park, Louisa, wife of 
Capt. Cobham, late 44th Regt., of Leighton- 
park, Berks., and granddau. of Sir William 
Brown, bart., Liverpool. 

At Southport, aged 63, Daniel Hornby, esq., 
of Raikes-hall, Blackpool, Lancashire, and late 
Maj. in the 3rd Royal Lancashire Militia. 

At Wylye Rectory, Wilts., aged 80, Elizabeth, 
second dau, of the late Capt. Thos. Patrickson 
Braithwaite, R.N., and relict of Edmund 
Lockyer, esq., of Plymouth. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Henry Baston, esq., 
late Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct.4. At Eastbourne, aged 36, the wife of 
Robert Hanbury, esq., M.P. 

At Stretton-hall, Leicester, aged 76, Mary, 
wife of Col. King. 

At Great Yarmouth, Sophia, widow of the 
Rev. Clement Chevallier, Rector of Baddingham 
and Cransford. 

At Torquay, aged 68, George Stoddart, esq., 
of Ballendrick, Perthshire, formerly H.M.’s 
Consul for Madeira. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Samuel Geo. Smith, 
esq., of Sacombe-park, Herts. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, Clara Maria, wife of 
J. Hinde-Palmer, esq., Q.C., of Gloucester-pl., 
Portman-sq. 

Suddenly, Francis Garnier, esq., third son of 
the late Rev. Wm. and Lady Harriett Garnier, 
of Rooksbury, Hants. 

In Upper Westbourne-terrace, aged 27, 8. 
Walker Doran, esq., son of the late Rev. J. W. 
Doran, LL.D. 

At Staplegrove-lodge, Somerset, aged 22, 
Clara, wife of Bethune Patton, esq., late Capt. 
27th Inniskillings, and youngest dau. of Wm. 
Tripp, esq., Sea-lawh, Dawlish. 

Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Prior, 
of Crossoge, Thurles, and Rector of Kirk- 
lington, Yorkshire, and granddau. of the Hon. 
Cc. V. B. C. 8. Wandesford and Lady Sarah 
Wandesford. 

At his house, Rutland-gate, Knightsbridge, 
aged 76, John Sheepshanks, esq. This gentle- 
man was the collector of the pictures now 
known as the Sheepshanks Gallery, which he 
presented to the nation in 1856. Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, who was born in 1787, was the son of 
a wealthy cloth manufacturer at Leeds, and 
succeeded his father in the business. His bro- 
ther, the Rev. Richard Sheepshanks, was the 
well-known astronomer. Mr. Sheepshanks had 
for a long time been known as a collector of 
choice pictures, but led a quiet and unobtrusive 
life, liberal to artists and happy in their so- 
ciety—though unknown to the general world 
up to the time when he presented to the nation 
the whole of his splendid collection of draw- 
ings and paintings, for the purposes of public 
instruction in art. The collection has been 
estimated as worth £60,000. It is especially 
rich in the best works of Mulready, Leslie, 
and Landseer, and contains fine examples of 
the principal modern British oil painters. 
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There are 233 oil paintings, 103 sketches and 
drawings by Turner, Stanfield, Chalon, &c. It 
was the wish of the deceased that the collec- 
tion should be open to the public on Sundays, 
but he was induced to abandon the idea. 

At her residence, Yew-house, Hoddesdon, 
aged 60, Hannah, relict of Rear-Admiral D. H. 
O’Brien, R.N., and youngest dau. of the late 
John Walmsley, esq., of Castle Meer, Lancaster. 

At Kirklington, near Thirsk, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Prior, Rector of Kirk- 
lington. 

At Jersey, aged 68, Sarah, relict of Capt. John 
Nalston, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Oct. 6. At Wrotham-place, Kent, Gabriel 
Hamilton Lang, esq., late of Great George-st., 
Westminster, and of Overton, Dumbartonshire. 

In Dublin, aged 35, Arthur D’Arcy, esq., 
late Capt. Fermanagh Light Infantry, son of 
the late William D’Arcy, esq., Necarn Castle, 
co. Fermanagh. 

At Florence, aged 84, Frances, relict of Thos. 
Anthony Trollope, esq., barrister-at-law. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, aged 73, Francis 
Longworth Dames, esq., of Greenhill, King’s 
County, J.P. and D.L. 

At Redhill, Surrey, aged 13, Geo. Dempster, 
eldest son of the Rev. George Dempster Milier, 
Incumbent of Woodkirk, Yorkshire. 

Oct.7. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 36, F. J. 
Blackburne, .J.P., of Rennie-house, co. Cork, 
and of Keymer, Sussex, fourth son of the Right 
Hon. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal in Ireland. 

At Lower Guiting Vicarage, Gloucester (the 
residence of her son-in-law), aged 83, Frances 
Anne, widow of the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, 
of Wadhurst, co. Sussex, Rector of Llanvethe- 
rine, co. Monmouth. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 51, Ambrose Reeve 
Palmer, esq., of Haddiscoe-hall, Norfolk. 

Oct.8. At Paddington, aged 60, Sir Samuel 
George Bonham, bart., K.C.B., late Governor 
of Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in 
China. The deceased, who was born at Favers- 
ham, in Kent, in 1808, was descended from 
the ancient Essex family of Bonham. He 
married, in 1846, the eldest dau. of Thomas Bar- 
nard, esq., late of the Bombay Civil Service, but 
was left a widower in 1859. He was for nearly 
ten years Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
Singapore, and Malacca, and was appointed in 
1847 Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Island of Hong Kong, and Plenipotentiary and 
Chief Superintendent of Trade in China, which 
post he held till December, 1853. He was 
nominated a C.B. in 1848, a K.C.B. in 1850, 
and was created a baronet in 1852. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son George Francis, who was 
born in 1847. 

At Edinburgh, aged 28, Carew Louis O’Grady, 
Capt. R.E., younger son of Adm. O’Grady, of 
Erinagh-house, Limerick. 

At Bennington-pk., Herts., Sophia, wife of 
Evelyn Meadows Gordon, esq., late Bengal 
Civil Service. 
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At Llanwern, Monmouthshire, aged 68, Jane, 
relict of the Rev. George Rous, Rector of 
Laverton, Somerset. 

At Elmswell, aged 65, Edm. Dane Conyers, 
esq., Coroner for Yorkshire. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Anne, widow of 
David Pugh, esq., M.P., of Llanerchydol, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

At Periton-court, Westwell, Kent, aged 73, 
Miss Chapman, 

At Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Eliza, wife of J. 
Lucas Worship, esq. 

At the Sick Quarters for Naval Cadets, Port- 
land, aged 14, Alexander Edward, son of the 
Rev. Alexander V, Stuart, Rector of Nettleham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 9. At Walham-green, aged 58, Sydney, 
wife of the Rev. Charles P. McCarthy. 

Oct. 10. At Epsom, aged 69, Major-Gen. 
Francis Ringler-Thomson, R.E. He entered 
the corps as second lieut., July 1, 1812. He 
became first lieut., July 21, 1813, was at- 
tached to the Prussian army in 1815, and 
served at Maubeuge, Landrecy, Phillipsville, 
and Rocroi. He became capt., July 29, 1825; 
brevet-major, June 28, 1838 ; regimental lieut.- 
eol., March 1, 1847; brevet-col., Nov. 28, 1854; 
and major-gen., June 14, 1856. 

At Plymouth, aged 89, Dr. George Bellamy, 
long a Surgeon R.N. 

At Dublin, Catherine, only dau. of the late 
Col. Sherlock, of Sherlock’s-town, co. Kildare. 

At Abergavenny, Clara, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Twisden, R.N., of Bradbourne, East 
Malling, Kent. 

At Paris, aged 41, Louis Rivett Reynolds, 
Comm. R.N., son of the late William Reynolds, 
esq., of Milford-house, Milford, Hants. 

In Dublin, aged 83, Judith, widow of Capt, 
G. M. Ellis, of H.M.’s 34th Regt. 

At his residence, St. Catharine’s-cottage, Nor- 
wich, aged 61, William Matchett, esq., senior 
proprietor of the ** Norfolk Chronicle.” 

At Canonbury, Sophia, wife of J. Wheelock, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Chas. Hamor 
Hill, esq., of Canonbury-tower, Islington. 

Oct. 11. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 97, 
Lady Hawks, relict of Sir Robt. Shafto Hawks, 
of Gateshead. 

At Brighton, Charlotte, relict of Lieut.-Gen. 
Pereira, Madras Army. 

At Scaleby Rectory, near Carlisle, Mary, 
third dau. of the Hon. John Henry Roper- 
Curzon. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Stoke 
Newington, aged 75, Eliza Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Jobn Brittain Shenston, late of Fulham. 

In Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, aged 
52, George Summers, esq., J.P. for Middlesex. 

At the Rectory, Upper Clatford, Hants. 
Louisa, relict of the Rev. E. Frowd. 

Oct. 12. Aged 91, Lord Lyndhurst. 
OsiTuary. 

At Edinburgh, Donald Maclaine, esq., of 
Lochbuy. 

Aged 76, Thomas Havers, esq., of Thelton- 
hall, Norfolk. 


See 
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At Taunton, aged 75, Sarah, widow of Wm. 
Kelly, Commander R.N. 

Oct. 13. At Balasala, Isle of Man, aged 52, 
Major-Gen. Wright Westcott Davidson, late 
32nd Bengal N.I., and Commandant 16th Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 

At Maida-hill, aged 36, Christiana Emma, 
wife of Col. Charles H. Somerset, C.B., late 
72nd Highlanders. 

At Swynnerton-park, Staffordshire, aged 71, 
John Fitzherbert, esq. 

At Greenford-place, near Harrow, Capt. W. 
Wilson Clark, H.M.’s Bengal Cavalry, young- 
est son of J. P. Clark, esq., late of Fingark, 
N.B. 

Oct. 14. At St. Petersburg, the Duchess of 
Montebello, youngest dau. of the late Sir Chas. 
Jenkinson, bart. 

Drowned at Fenning’s-wharf, London-bridge, 
Captain Sidney Henry Usher, R.N. The de- 
ceased, who was the eldest son of the late 
Reuar-Adm. Sir Thos. Ussher, Kt., C,B., K.C.H., 
entered the navy Feb. 7, 1822; obtained his 
first commission Aug. 12, 1828; and was suc- 
cessively employed on the North America and 
West Indian, and African stations, in which 
he made several captures of slavers. He was 
promoted to post rank, in 1846, but had not 
been actively employed since. 

At Hethersett-hall, Norfolk, aged 20, G. D. 
Sewell, second son of Samuel Sewell, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Emily Henrietta, wife of B. 
B. Cotgrave, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Romsey, Hants., aged 85, C. S. W. Lower, 
esq., for nearly 54 years in H.M.’s Ordnance. 

Oct. 15. In Bryanston-sq., the Lady Katha- 
rine Stewart. Her ladyship was the only sur- 
viving dau. of Francis, Lord Elcho, eldest son 
of the sixth Earl of Wemyss and March. She 
married, Nov. 19, 1805, the Hon. Edw. Richard 
Stewart, son of John, seventh Earl of Gal- 
loway, by whom (who died in August, 1851) 
she had a large family, including Jane, Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

In Jermyn-st., St. James’s, Hester Augusta, 
wife of Frederick W. Craven Ord, esq., Capt. 
R.A., and dau. of the late Sir Michael Cusack 

Smith, bart. 

At Bath, aged 14, Gertrude Harriet 0’Bryen, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. P. Horsford, for- 
merly Chaplain on the Ceylon Ecclesiastical 
Establishment. 

At Clifton, aged 18, Mary Richmond, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. James Marshall, In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Clifton. 

At Little Germains, Chesham, Bucks. , Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Edward Lucas, esq., formerly 
Deputy Warden of the Royal Mint. 

At 8t. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 39, Georgina 
Wren, only surviving child of the late George 
Adolphus Owen, esq., third son of the Rev. 
Henry Butts Owen, D.D., formerly Rector of 
St. Olave, Hart-street, and Magistrate for the 
counties of Middlesex and Herts, 

At Pigdon, Northumberland, George Hawks, 
esq., of Redheugh-hall, co. Durham, J.P. and 
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D.L. Mr. Alderman Hawks was the first Mayor 
of Gateshead, having been elected on the Ist 
of January, 1836. He afterwards filled the 
office for two years in succession, and had 
the honour of welcoming the Queen to Gates- 
head, on the opening of the High Level Bridge. 

Oct. 16. At Henley-on-Thames, aged 31, 
Frances Elizabeth, wife of Capt. M. Vavasour, 
R.E. 

At the Camp, Aldershot, aged 20, Charles 
Toler Osborne, Ensign in the 87th R.I. Fusiliers, 
only surviving son of Thomas Osborne, late of 
the Madras Army, and nephew of Sir William 
Osborne, bart., ef Beechwood-park, co. Tip- 
perary. 

Oct.17. At Elberton, Gloucestershire, aged 
58, Henry Wilmot Charleton, esq., late Lieut.- 
Col. of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Folkestone, aged 50, C. Warton, esq., of 
Kemsdale, Faversham, Kent, D.L. and J.P. 

At Ilfracombe, Jessie, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. H. B. Scougall. 

Oct.18. At Balcaskie, Fifeshire, aged 59, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie Anstruther, bart. He was 
a son of Gen. Anstruther, who distinguished 
himself in the Peninsular war, and died at 
Corunna in 1809. In 1818 the deceased baronet 
succeeded his grandfather, Sir Robert. He 
was the Conservative candidate at the first 
election for the St. Andrew’s Burghs, but was 
defeated. Of late years he had belonged to the 
Liberal party, 

At Luffness, N.B., George William Hope, 
esq.,M.P. See Osrruary. 

In Mount-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 69, Henry 
Martin Madden, esq., formerly of the War 
Office, 

Henrietta, wife of F. E. Robinson, esq., 
Woodburne, and dau. of the Rev. C. Barter, 
Sarsden, Oxon. 

At Tunbridge, Clarence, younger son of the 
late Rev. Robt. Hare, Rector of Herstmonceux, 
Sussex. 

At Slingsby, Yorkshire, aged 43, Robert, only 
son of Capt. Ward, R.N. 

Oct. 19, At Sarsden, aged 67, Jas. Haughton 
Langston, esq., M.P. See Osirvary. 

At Hanger-bill, Ealing, aged 84, John Bowyer 
Nichols, esq., F.S.A. See OsiruaRy. 

At Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, aged 86, 
Joseph Weld, esq. See Opiruary. 

At Long Burton, near Sherborne, Penelope 
Marianne, wife of the Rev. R. Cosens. 

At Cheshunt, Herts., aged 71, Theodosia, 
dau. of the late Rev. William Jones, M.A., 
formerly Vicar of Broxbourn, Herts. 

At Edinburgh, aged 59, Edward Buller, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., one of the Naval Knights of 
Windsor, and sixth son of the late William 
Buller, esq., of Maidwell, Northamptonshire. 

Oct. 20. At Cliff-house, Birstal, Leicester- 
shire, aged 79, Anne Isabella, widow of Henry 
Lakin, esq., of Hanley Castle, Worcestersbire. 

At Bersted-lodge, Bognor, aged 56, John 
Ballett Fletcher, esq., J.P. of Sussex and of 
Lincolnshire. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| 
| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
‘ in tion 
REGISTRARS : 
Statute in 
DISTRICTS. ‘Acres. | 1861. || Sept. | Oct. et. , Oct. 


26, 3, a6, | 27, 
| 1863. | 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 








° a. 1 os 
Mean Temperature ° ° ° 50°4 | 520 | 53:3 | 538 
| 





London... . -« 78029 '2803989 1233 | 1274 | 1258 1205 











1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 178 201 162 189 
7-11. North Districts . 13533 | 618210 301 261 287 276 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 148 192 171 138 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 258 286 263 268 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 || 348 | 334 | 375 334 
| 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
2 S S S z s 
° ee oO) TS ro os mas mn 
Week ending |.3 3 5 ey ls. | se ilasl 3 3 £ Z 
Saturda eS Sleons g zl 3 e | S 
Y bos|RE/SE/SE Ba & = 3 - 
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Sept. 26 . 686 | 174] 174] 160 
Oct. 8 .| 683] 184] 183] 186 1274 | 1037 | 898 | 1935 
- 10 .| 652; 185 | 195; 189 1258 962 | 911 | 1873 
” 17 .{| 610; 150; 211] 189] 45 | 1205 | 1001 | 938 | 19389 


1233 948 | 853 | 1801 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 20, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 











Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 

Wheat ... 2,332... 45 OO] Oats ... 214... 20 5] Beans... 271... 34 9 

Barley ... 1,262... 34 5| Rye ... 15... 30.4] Peas... 125... 42 5 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIX WEEKS. 

s. d. a @. se. d. 

ny eee 5 ionenctancdanl BP BD vvcctacdsoivscchad 388 2 

UII cccsvatiecsnvctans 2 oe ayer Pe WE Se eticacccscopccbustes 386 3 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 22. 
Hay, 31. Os. to 41. 5s. — Straw, 11. 6s. to 11. 12s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 57. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


oe Feat re ORO 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 22. 

MO os iain sSccnesicid Be, Gb. 0 Ga. BA. FP vinciccccceccckccescdssassdctsces 1,060 
VOD icohascctectsvestst Oni OE BO Ge WOE, t TED chs cschidsccccncecdeveccnedeccins 4,190 
eee eee ee 4 ee Rare Serre orer mre 401 
ee Os CO, RB Peirce tsiisancssccscscndessccaacnes 210 


COAL-MARKET, Oct. 23. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 19s. Od. to 20s. Od. Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From Sept. 25, to Oct. 24, inclusive. 















































































































































Thermometer. |Barom.; ; Thermometer.) Barom.| 

jae i ne wif 4s, 
Saige Se Ss(S8| ¢ [Ss 
mEIS S| 8 ID bo Weather. || 25/5 E| & |S t Weather. 
As\>s) 4 [Sz Ralos| 4 |o4 

a= - Aloe [= 

Sept.) ° | ° | ° fin, al Oct.| ° © | ° jin. pts.| 
25 | 55 | 60 | 50 /29. 69)/fair 10 | 59 | 64 | 55 /29. 67//fair, cldy. rain 
26 | 54 | 59 | 49 |29. 99)/do. 11 | 55 | 60 | 53 |29. 64/do. cloudy 
27 | 54 | 58 | 48 |30. 08/ldo. cloudy 12 | 54 | 59 | 54 /29. 41//do. 
28 | 50 | 58 | 45 |29. 89)hvy. rain, fair) 13 | 54 | 58 | 54 29. 29) do. cloudy 
29 | 47 | 58 | 48 [29. 94)\fair | 14 | 53 | 63 | 55 |29. 58)do. do. 
80 | 49 | 61 | 60 |29. 67 |fgy.fr. hvy.rn. 15 | 53 | 58 | 54 [29. 52||rain, gloomy 
0.1} 50 | 57 | 51 |29. 17/|\rain 16 | 53 | 59 | 53 |29. 81) cloudy, fair 

2 | 50 |.57 | 55 /29. 71|\cloudy 17 | 54 | 60 | 51 |29. 93) rn. edy. fr. fog. 
3 | 50 | 61 | 61 /29. 83} rain, cloudy 18 | 51 | 62 | 56 |30. O2)cloudy, fair 
4 | 60 | 63 | 52 |29. 85jlcldy. sgt. rn.|| 19 | 56 | 62 | 58 |30. O4/ido. 

5 | 49 | 57 | 50 |29. 90)do. rain | 20 | 57 | 61 | 58/30. 05/do. rain 

6 | 47 | 55 | 47 |29. 91/lfair || 21 | 57 | 60 | 56 |30. 10\ldo. foggy 

7 | 50 | 57 | 58 |29. 66) rain, cloudy || 22 | 57 | 62 | 54 |29. 87/\do. fair 

8 | 51 | 65 | 58 |29. 54) fair | 23 | 50 | 56 | 47 |30. 22//fair, cloudy 
9 | 52 | 57 | 53 |29. — fair | 24 | 45 | 53 | 50 |30._ 18 lfoggy, fair 

| | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sept.| 3 per 3 per New Bank | Ex.Bills. | India | India | India 
. L 3 > | 

Get, | Conssis. | Reduced. | Ceats, | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. 1008. ' per cents, 
24/934 } | 913 2 | 91; 2 | Shut. | par. 3 pm.| 108} § 
25 | 934 4 | 91% 2} | 913 2 | par. 3pm. 228 |————_/1084 } 
26 | 93 # | 91 2 | 9132 ———|_ ldis. | 225 |————/1084 } 
28 | 934 # | 92 913 2 |————1 dis. 2 pm. ‘1084 4} 
29 | 93 4 | 91§ 2} | 91f 2} \————1 dis. 2 pm. 108} 3 
80 | 934 #/ 91} 91; 2 ————_1 dis. 2 pm.——_|_ 16 pm. |108# § 
0.1 | 984 4 | 91} 91} 2} par. 1083 ¢ 

2 | 934 4) 914 91% 2 par. 3pm.| 224 54! 20pm.|108$ } 

3/938 | 913 2 | 91g 2 \———_|_ 2.3 pm. 08 8 

6 | 93 #) 912 2 | 917 2 |———| 2.3 pm. | L085 3 

6 | 934 #@ | 913 2 | 9132 226 [1084 5 

7/93 %/918 $|91§ #|————| par.3pm.| 224  (18.22pm./1083 } 

8/93 ¢/ 914 2/914 # par. |—————/19.22pm.|108% j 

9 | 923 3 | 914 4 | 913, § K———| par. 3 pm.| 224 |————108§ 
10|;93 4/913 | 914 } | 238 | par. 3 pm. | | 22 pm. 108% 
12 | 923 33 | 914 §/ 91} §/\233 | | 18.22pm.'108§ } 
13 | 925 3f | 914 | 91} § | 233 5 | par. 3 pm.| 1083 9 
14| 92; 3§| 914 $/ 914 3/235 | par. | 1083 9 
15 | 925 34 | 914 $/ 914 3) par. | 1083 9 
16/93 | 914 & | 91 § ——1 dis. 3 pm. 2253 108% 9 
17/93 $/918 | 914 #|235 2dis.1pm| 226 (———109 4 
19| 93 | 914 #| 91 § | 235 2 dis. 1 pm.| 224 |————109 4 
20/93 4/914 #| 91} #|233 54 2dis.1 pm| 224 6 |————109 + 
21|93 4) 91¢ & | 91% & H———]1 dis. 2 pm, 109 @ 
22 | 925 31 | 918 4/918 4 (234 6 1 dis. 2 pm, 109} ¢ 
23/93 4} | 91g 4 | 91g 4+ |386 P dis. 2 pm.| | pane 3 
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